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c H AB Lax 


Hiſtory of the Grecian Theatre, 


About chat tice 1 fibiſhed iy reſearched: 


relative to the dramatic art, concerning the 


origin arid progreſs of which writers are divided, 
ſince the various ſtates of Greece aſſert theit diffe- 
rent claims to the honour of having given it birth*z 
but I have preferred the traditions of the Athe. 
nians, becaiiſe I have believed them to be the moſt 


CO. 
— — — — — 
* Bulen „ mn M . G8 Ariſt; de Pod. f. i 
dap. 3, p. 654. 
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This moſt regular and moſt ſublime of all the. 
arts took birth in the boſom of tumultuous plea- 


ſures, and the extravagances of intoxicationꝰ. Let 
us convey ourſelves in imagination about three 
centuries back from the preſent time. 

In the feſtivals of Bacchus, ſolemnized in the 
cities with leſs ceremony and pomp, but with a 
more lively joy, than they are now celebrated e, 
hymns were ſung which were the offspring of the 
true or feigned ecſtaſies of a poetical delirium; I 
mean to ſpeak of thoſe dithyrambics which ſome- 
times diſplayed the flights of genius, and till 
more frequently the obſcure flaſhes of a heated 
imagination. While theſe reſounded in the aſto- 
niſhed ears of the multitude, choruſes of Bacchants 
and Fauns, ranged around certain obſcene images, 
which they carried in triumphal proceſſion 4, 
chanted laſcivious ſongs, and ſometimes ſacrificed 
individuals to public ridicule, 

A ſtill greater licentiouſneſs reigned in +5 wor- 
ſhip paid to the ſame divinity by the inhabitants 
of the country, and eſpecially at the ſeaſon when 
they gathered the fruits of his beneficence, Vin- 
tagers, beſmeared with wine-lees, and intoxicated 


with joy and the juice of the grape, rode forth in 
their carts, and attacked each other on the dad 


— 


* Plut, de Cups 
; 4 Id. ibid. 


7p. 409. a 
vit. t. i. 2.827. A 
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ANACHARKRSIS. 3 
with groſs ſarcaſms, revenging themſelves on theit 
neighbours with ridicule, and on the rich by publiſh- 
ing their injuſtice *, | 

Among the poets who flouriſhed at that time, 
ſome celebrated the great actions and adventures 
of gods and heroes f, and others attacked with 
aſperity the vices and abſurdities of individuals;— 
The former took Homer for their model, and 
ſupported themſelves by his example, of which 
they made an improper uſe. Homer, the moſt 
tragic of poets s, the model of all who have ſuc- 
ceeded him, had in the Iliad and the Odyſſey 
brought to perfection the heroic poem, and in his 
Margites had employed pleaſantry >, But as the 
charm of his works depends in a great meaſure on 
the paſſions and motion with which he knew to 
animate them, the poets who came after him en- 
deavoured to introduce into theirs an action which 
might excite emotion or mirth in the ſpectators: 
ſome even attempted to produce both, and ven- 
tured certain rude eſſays, which have ſince been 
ſtyled indifferently either tragedies or comedies, 
becauſe they unite the characters of thoſe two 
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e Schol. Ariſtoph. in Nub. v. 295. Schol. in Prolegom. 
Ariſtoph. p- xii. Donat. Fragm. de Comœd. et Traged. Buleng. 
de Theatr. lib. 1, cap. 6. 

f Ariſt. de Poet. cap. 4, t. ii. p. 654. 

s Plat. de Rep. Ib. 10, p. 598 et boy, Id. in Theœt. t. l. 

152. * 
Py Ariftot ibid | 
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1 


diſtinguiſhed by no diſcovery; they only form in the 
hiſtory of the art a ſucceſſion of names which 1 it 
would be uſeleſs to recal to light k. 

The neceſſity and power of theatrical intereſt was 
already known. The hymns in honour of Bac- 
chus, while they deſcribed his rapid progreſs and 
ſplendid conqueſts, became imitative! ; and in the 
contefts of the Pythian games, the players on the 
flute who entered into competition were enjoined 
by an exprefs law to repreſent ſucceſſively the cir- 
cumſtances that had preceded, accompanied, and 
followed the victory of Apollo over Python =, 
Some years after this regulation“, Suſarion and 
Theſpis, both born in a ſmall borough of Attica, 
named Icaria®, appeared each at the head of a 
company of actors, the one on a kind of ſtage, the 
other in a cart“. The former attacked the vices 
and abſurdities of his time; and the latter treated 
more noble bet Wy which he took from hiſtory. - 


Lettr. t. xv. p. 260. Prid. in Marm. Oxon, p. 420. 
k Suid. in Six. 


1 Atiſlot. Probl, cap. 19, probl. 15, t. ii. p. 764. 
* $trab. lib. 9, p. 421. Pauſan, Ub, 10, cap. 7, p. 813. Poll. 


lib. 4, cap. — $84. Prid. in Marm. Oxon, p. 419. 

„ Marm. Oxon. Epoch. 40 et 44. 

© Suid. in - a orat. de Art. Poet. v. 27 5. Athen. lb. 5 2, 
cap. 3, P. 40. 

Fuſarion repreſented his firſt pieces towards the year 580 
before Chriſt. Some years after, Theſpis made his I 
in tragedy, and aGed his Alceſtis in 530. . 


dramas i. The authors of theſe ſketches have been 


i Schol. Ariſtoph. in Proleg. p. xii. Mem. de Acad. des Bell, 
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The comedies of Suſarion were in the ſame taſte 
with thoſe indecent and ſatirical farces which are 
ſtill performed in ſome of the cities of Greece *, 
They were long the favourite entertainment of the. 
country people . Athens did not adopt this ſpe- 
cies of exhibition until after it was brought to per- 
fection in Sicily", 

Theſpis had more than once ſeen in the feſtivals, 
in which as yet hymns only were ſung, one of the 
ſingers, mounted on a table, form a kind of dia- 
logue with the chorus. From this hint he con- 
ceived the idea of introducing into his tragedies an 
actor who by ſimple recitals, introduced at intervals, 
ſhould give relief to the chorus, divide the action, 
and render it more intereſting, This happy inno- 
vation, together with ſome other liberties in which 
he had allowed himſelf, gave alarm to the legiſlator | 
of Athens, who was more able than any other per- 
ſon to diſcern the value or danger of the novelty. 
Solon condemned a ſpecies of compoſirioq in which 
the ancient traditions were diſguiſed by fictions, 
If we applaud falſchood in eur public exhibi- 
tions,” ſaid he to Theſpis, . we ſhall ſoon find that 
it will inſinuate itſelf into our moſt ſacred engage- 

ments 9 95 f 


_ — 


» — 4 — _ 


r Þ Ariſtot, de Poet. cap. 4, t. ii. p. 65 5. 
4 1d. ibid. cap. 3, p. 654. 
Id. ibid. cap. 5, p. 656. 
Poll. lib. 4, cap. 19, F 123. 
£ Diog. Laert. lib. 3, 5 56. 
» Plut. in Sol. t. I. p. 95- Diog. Laert. lib. 1, 5 59. 
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The exceſſive approbation and delight with 
which both the city and country received the 
pieces of Theſpis and Suſarion, at once juſtified 
and rendered uſeleſs the ſuſpicious -foreſight of 
Solon. The poets, who till then had only exer- 
ciſed their genius in dithyrambics and licentious 
ſatire, ſtruck with the elegant forms which theſe 
ſpecies of compoſition began to aſſume, dedicated 
their talents to tragedy and comedy :. Soon after a 
greater variety was introduced in the ſubjects of 
the former of theſe poems. Thoſe who judge of 
their pleaſures only from habit exclaimed, that 
theſe ſubjects were foreign to the worſhip of Bae- 
chus 7; but the greater number thronged with ſtill 
more eagerneſs after the new pieces. 

Phrynichus, the diſciple of Theſpis, made choice 
of that kind of verſe which is moſt ſuitable to the 
drama, was the author of ſome other changes *, and 
left tragedy in its infancy, 

 Zſchylus received it from his hands enveloped 
in a rude veſtment, its viſage covered with falſe 
colours, or a maſk inexpreſſive of character, with- 
out either grace or dignity in its motions, inſpiring 
the defire of an intereſt which 1t with difficulty 
excited, ſtill attached to the buffooneries which 


n n 
wa. 
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* Ariftot. de Poet. cap. 4, t. it. p. 655. 
y Plut. Sympoſ. lib, 1, ty Ul, p. "yy 
* Suid, in ®gty, 
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had amuſed its infant years b, and expreſſing its con- 
ceptions ſometimes with elegance and dignity, but 
frequently in a feeble and low ſtyle, polluted with 
groſs obſcenities. | 
The father of tragedy, for ſo this great man may 
be called ©, had received from nature a ſtrong and 
ardent mind. His filence and gravity announced 
the auſterity of his character 4. He had ſignalized 
his courage in the battles of Marathon, Salamis, 
and Platza, in which ſo many Athenians diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their valour ©.- From his 
earlieſt years he had been attentive to the leſſons 
of thoſe poets who, living near to the heroic times, 
conceived ideas as ſublime as the illuſtrious deeds 
which were then achieved f. The hiſtory of thoſe 
.remote ages preſented to his - lively imagination 
ſignal ſucceſſes and reverſes of fortune, thrones 
drenched with blood, impetuous and devouring - 
paſſions, ſublime virtues, atrocious crimes, and 
_ dreadful acts of vengeance; every where he be- 
held the impreſs of grandeur, and frequently that 
of ferocity. 46 
The better to enſure the effect of theſe ſcenes, 
it was neceſſary to detach them from the whole in 
which they were included by the ancient poets; 


— —— — — — — — 


> Ariſtot, de Poet. cap. 4, t. ii. p. 65 5. 

* Philoſtr, Vit. Apollon. lib. 6, cap. 11, p. 245. G 

« Schol. Ariſtoph. in Ran, v. 857, x 
© Vit. Æſchyl. 

i Ariſtoph. in Ran. v. 1062, 
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and this had been already done by the authors of 
the dityrambics and the earlieſt tragedies; but they 
had neglected to bring them near to us. As we 
are infinitely more affected by thoſe woes to which 
we are witneſſes, than by thoſe of which we only 
hear the recital :; Zſchylus. employed all the re- 
ſources of * repreſentation to bring the time 
and place of the ſcene before the eyes of the ſpecta- 
tor. The illuſion then became a reality. | 

he his firſt, tragedies he introduced a . 
actor; and afterward, copying the example of 
Sophocles, who had juſt entered on his theatrical 
career, he admitted a thirdi, and ſometimes even a 
fourth. By this multiplicity of perſonages, one 
of his actors became the hero of the piece, and 
attrafted to himſelf the principal intereſt; and as 
the chorus now held only a ſubaltern | ſtation, 
AEſchylus took care to ſnorten its part, and pa 
even carricd this. precaution too far, 

He is cenſured for having admitted mute hd 
racters into his drama. Achilles, after the death 
of his friend, and Niobe, after the deſtruction of her 
children, appear on the ſtage and remain dur- 
ge ſeveral 42 W ne with their heads 


A. 1 FY 1 — 
_— 2 „ 


r Aiiftot. de Rhet. lid. 2, cap. 8, t. ii. p. 559. 
Id. de Poet. cap. 4, t. ii. p. 655. Diog. Laert. lib. 3, 56 
i Afchyl; in Chocph. v. 555, &c. v. goo, &c. Id. in Eumey | 
vid. Dacier, Rem. ſur la Poet. d'Ariltote; p. 50. 
X Poll. lib. 4. cap. 15.4 110. | 
\ Ariſtoph, i in-Ran, v. 945 Ariſtot. de Poet, cap, 4+ 
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covered with a veil, and without uttering a word n; 
but if their eyes had overfloyn. with tears, — 
they had poured forth the bittereſt lamentations, 
could they have produced an effect ſo terrible as 
this veil, this Glence, and this abandonment to 
ief ? 

In ſome of his pieces the expoſition of his ſub. 
jet has tog much extent, and in others is defi 
cient in perſpicuity*%. Though he frequently of. 
fends againſt the rules that have been ſince eſta· 
bliſhed, he appears to have had a glimpfe of almoſk 
all of them. * 

We may fay of Zſchylus what he has himſclf 
(aid of his hero Hippomedon : 3 
Before him Arides 

| Gigantic Terror, tow” rica to the ſkies?. 
He incefſumly inſpires a prefound and Gran 
terror, for he only overwhelms the mind with vio- 
lent ſhocks, to raiſe it again immediately by the 
idea which he gives us of its ſtrength. His heroes 
prefer being cruſhed by the thunderbolt to com- 
mitting an act of baſeneſs, and their courage is 
more inflexible than the fatal law of neceſſity.— 
He nevertheleſs knew to fer bounds to thoſe emo- 
tions which he laboured fo earneſtly to excite, and 


———_— - —_—— 
„ 
— — — — 


® Ariſtoph. in Ran. v. 942. Schol. ibid. Spanh. ibid. p. 3 11. 
vp AEſchyl. in Agamem. „ | 

* Ariſtoph, in Kan. v. 1163. 

? Scpt. contr. Theh. v. SCG. 
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conſtantly avoided polluting the ſtage with blood*; 
for he wiſhed to produce ſcenes that ſhould be 
terrible but not horrible. 

He rarely cauſes tears to flow", or excites pity, 
either becauſe Nature had refuſed him that gentle 
ſenſibility which pants to communicate itſelf to 
others ; or rather, perhaps, becauſe he feared to 
render his auditors effeminate. He has never ex- 
hibited on the ſtage a Phædra or a Sthenobcea, nor 
ever painted the delicious joys or wild furies of love.. 
He beheld in the different tranſports of that paſſion 
only weakneſs or guilt of pernicious tendency to 
morals, and he wiſhed that nothing might diminiſh 
our eſteem for thoſe whoſe fate we are compelled to 
lament. 

Let us continue to follow the immenſe ſtrides he 
has made in the dramatic career, and examine the 
manner in which he has acquitted himſelf in the 
different parts of tragedy, that is to ſay in the fable, 
manners, ſentiments, — decoration, and 
mulic *, | 

His plots are extremely ſimple : he diſregarded 
or was not ſufficiently acquainted with the art of 
avoiding improbab1lities *, complicating and deve- 


ä 83 
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4 Ariſtoph: in Ran. v. 1064. Philoſtr. Vit. Apoll. lib. 6, 
cap. 11, p- 244. 
Vit. Eſchyl. 
* Ariſtoph. in Ran. v. 1075. 
t Ariftot. de Poet. cap. 6, t. ii. p. 656. 
u Dion. Chryſ. Orat. 52, p. 549. Eſcbyl. in Agam. 
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loping an action, cloſely connecting its different 
parts, and haſtening or retarding it by diſcoveries, 
and other unforeſeen accidents*. He ſometimes 
only intereſts us by the recital of facts, and the 
vivacity of the dialogue 7; and at other times by 
the vigour of his ſtyle, and the terror of his ſcenes®, 
He appears to have conſidered the unity of action 
and of time as eſſential, but that of place as leſs 
neceſſary*®, The chorus with him is no longer 
confined to chanting certain odes or fongs, but. 
makes a part of the whole. It is the comforter of 
the wretched, the counſellor of kings, the terror of 
tyrants, and the confidant of all. Sometimes it 
participates in the action during its whole conti- 
nuanceb. This is what the ſucceſſors of ZEſchylus 
ought more frequently to have practiſed, and . 
he has not always practiſed himſelf. 

The character and manners of his perſonages 
are ſuitable, and rarely fail in conſiſtency. He 
uſually choſe his models from the heroic times, 
and ſuſtains his characters at the elevation to which 
Homer had raiſed his heroes*, He delights in 
exhibiting vigorous and free minds, ſuperior to 
fear, deyoted to their country, animated by an 


—— 
—__ — 


* Vit. Æſchyl. 

ys Aſchyl. in Sept. contr. Theb, 
Id. in Suppl. et Eumen. 
Id. in Eumen. 

> Id. in Suppl. et Eumen. 
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inſatiable thirſt of glory and of combats, more noble 
than thoſe of the preſent age, and ſuch as he wiſhed 
to form for the defence of Greece; for * wrote 
in the time of the Perſian war. 

As he inclines more to excite terror than pity, far 
1 endeavouring to ſoften the harſh features of 
certain characters, he. ſeeks only to render them 
more ferocious ; but without injury to the theatri- 
cal intereſt. Clytæmneſtra, after having murdered 
her huſband, relates the atrocious deed with bitter 

deriſion, and the intrepidity of remorſeleſs villany. 
Her crime would be horrible, if it were not an act 
of juſtice in her eyes, if it were not decreed by 
Fate, and if it were not requiſite, according to the 
received prineiples of the heroic ages, that blood 
unjuſtly Ahed ſhould be waſhed away by blood. 
Clytæmneſtra lets us ſee her jealouſy of Caſſandra, 
and her love for Ægiſthus f; but motives fo feeble 
did not guide her hand, Nature and the godss 
have compelled her to take vengeance; and thus 
ſhe addreſſes the chorus of Argives ; 


I tell thee, my firm ſoul diſdains to fear. 

Be thou diſpos'd t* applaud, or cenſure me, 
I reck it not: there Agamemnon lies; 
My huſband, ſlaughter'd by this hand: I dare 
Avow his death, and juſtify the deed®, 


"on 4 Eſchyl. in Prom. v. 178. Ariſtoph,in Ran. v. © 1046, 1073. 
* Aſchyl. in Agam. v. 1571. 

f Id. ibid. v. 1445» 

s Id. ibid. v. 1494. 

* Id. ibid, v. 1411. 8 
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— 1 ſtruck him twice, and twice 
He groan'd, then died. A third time, as he lay 
1 gored him with a wound, a grateful preſent 
To the ſtern god, that in the realms below 
Reigns o'er the dead: there let him take his ſeat, 
He lay; and ſpouting from his wounds a ſtream 
Of blood, bedew'd me with theſe crimſon drops; 
I glory in them like the genial carth, 
When the warm ſhow'rs of heav'n deſcend, and wake 
The flowrets to unfold their vermeil lcaves i, 
For Iphigenia, my lamented child, 
| Whom he unjuſtly flew, he juſtly died. 
— Thou ſay'ſt, and ſay'ſt aloud I did this deed 7 
Say not that I, that Agamemnon's wife 
Did it. The Fury fatal to this houſe, 
In vengeance for Thyeſtes' horrid GeaR} 
Aſſum'd this form, and, with her ancient rage, 


Hath for the children ſacrificed the man*. 
PoTTER. 


This idea will become more manifeſt from the 
following reflection. Among the diſorders. and 
myſteries of nature none made a more forcible im- 
preſſion on Zſchylus than the ſtrange deſtiny of 
the human race: with reſpe& to man, the crimes 
he commits, and the woes of which he is the vie- 
tim; and with regard to the powers above him, 
celeſtial vengeance and blind fatality!; by the 
former of which mortals are purſued when guilty, 


and by the latter impelled when unſde tmn 
82—2ů ——„- — — 


i Aſchyl. in Agam. v. 1398. 
* Id. ibid. v. 1506. 
Id. in Prom. v. 105 et 513. 
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Such is the doctrine which he had derived from his 
intercourſe with the ſages , which he has incul- 
cated in almoſt all his dramas, and which, Holding 
the minds of the audience in continual terror, in- 
ceſſantly exhorted them not to draw on them the 
anger of the gods, and to ſubmit to the ſtrokes of 
fate". Hence the ſovereign contempt which he 
teſtifies for the illuſive goods by which we are 
dazzled, and that force of eloquence with which he 
pourtrays the miſchiefs of Fortune, Caſſandra 
exclaims with indignation ; 


This is the ſtate of man : in proſperous fortune, 

A ſhadow, paſlidg light, throws to the ground 

Joy's baſeleſs fabric: in adverſity, 

Comes Malice with a ſpunge moiſtened in gall, 

And wipes each beauteous character away: 

More than the firſt this melts my ſoul to pity* *. 
| PoTTER» 


In his time no other ſtyle was known for heroic 
compoſition but that of the epopœia and that of 
the dithyrambic. As they ſuited the elevation of 
his ideas and ſentiments, Æſchylus, without en- 
feebling them, transferred them to tragedy.— 
Hurried away by an enthuſiaſm which he was 


— . 8 ä 


——— 


= Eurip. in Alc. v. 962. 
» Aichyl. in Perl. v. 293. 
Id. in Agam. v. 1335. | | 
* The French * « Oh human grandeur ! brilliant and 
vain image, which a ſhadow may obſcure, a drop of water 
efface! The proſperity of man more excites my pity than his 
misfortunes. { 
| 8 
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unable to govern, he laviſhes epithets, metaphors, 
every figurative expreſſion of the emotions of the 
ſoul, and whatever may give weight, ſtrength, and 
magnificence to language? or animate and render 
it impaſſioned. Beneath his vigorous pencil, nar- 
rative, ſentiments and maxims are changed into 
images, which are ſtriking for their beauty or their 
ſingularity. In that tragedy *, which may with 
propriety be called the offspring of Mars, the 
ſoldier who had been ſent by Eteocles to recon. 
noitre the army of the Argives, thus addreſſes his 
{overeign : | 


« Illuſtrious king of Thebes, I bring thee tidings 
Of firm aſſurance from the foe ; theſe eyes 
Beheld each circumſtance. Seven valiant chiefs 
Slew on the black-orb'd ſhield the victim bull, 
And dipping in the gore their furious hands, 
In ſolemn oath atteſt the god of war, 
Bellona, and the carnage-loving power 
Of Terror, ſworn from their firm baſe to rend 
Theſe walls, and lay their ramparts in the duſt; 
Or, dying, with their warm blood ſteep this earth.“ 
PorTER. 


He ſays of a man of conſummate prudence: 
„He reaps thoſe ſage and generous reſolutions 


» Vit. Eſc chyl. Dionyſ. Halic, de Priſc. Script. cap. 2, t. v. 
P+ 423. Phrynic, ap. Phot. p. 327. Horat, de Art. * 


v. 280. 


4 Sept. contr. Theb. 
r Anſtoph. in Ran. v. 1653, Plut in Sympoſ. lib. 7, cap. 1, 


| * 715. 
ſchyl. Sept. contr. Theb. Long. de Subl. cap. 15. 
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which ſpring in the deep furrows of his foul 1 
and elſewhere ; ** The intelligence by which I am 
animated has deſcended from heaven to earth, and 
eries to me inceſſantly : Beſtow but 2 ſlight re- 
gard on what is mortal.“ He thus warns a free 
people early to waich over the conduct of a citizen 
dangerous from his abilities and his riches : “ Be- 
ware how you nurſe up a young lion, how you cateſs 
him while he yet fears you, or how you reſiſt hint 
when he is grown a ſtranger to fear.“ 

Let theſe ſhining paſſages are accomapatiled, in 
ſome of his works, by an obſcurity which ariſes 
not only from his extreme conciſeneſs and the 
boldneſs of his figures, but alſo from new words 7, 
with which he affected to enrich his ſtyle. Æſchy- 
lus conceived that his heroes ought not to expreſs 
their ideas like the crowd, and that their dition 
ſhould be more elevated than vulgar language: 
it indeed frequently tiſes above all known lan- 
guage. To give it vigour, words of exceſſive 
length, harſhly conſtructed from the fragments of 
ſeveral others, atiſe in the midſt of a ſeritence, like 
thoſe . . e p Ir Ariſ- 
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* .The Schobatt obſerves that Plato has ad. the ſame expref 
fon in a pallage in his Republic. 
» Aſchyl.in Niob. ap, Æſchyl. mg. * 641. 
* Axifioph. in Ran. v. 1478. 
7 Dionyl. Halic. de Priſc. Script. , cap. * t. v. 8 425 
Arxiſtoph. in Ran. v. 109g 2. 
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tophanes : which overlook the MMParts of 4a 
City. | 
The eloquence of Zſchylus was too nervous to 
ſubmit to the refinetnerits of elegance, harmony, 
and corredtneſs* ; and his flights tov daring not 
to expoſe him to frequent extravagance and fail- 
ures. His ſtyle is in general noble and ſublime, 
in certain parts grand to exceſs, and pompous to 
inflation ; but ſometimes degraded and diſguſting 
by ignoble compariſons*, a puerile play on words*, 
and other defects which are common to this au- 
thor with all thoſe who poſſeſs more genius than 
taſte; But notwithſtanding his faults; he merits a 
diſtinguiſhed rank among the moſt celebrated poets 
of Greece. 

It was not ſufficient that the noble and elevated 
ſtyle of tragedy ſhould leave in the minds of the 
auditors a ſtrong impreſſion of grandeur z to capti- 
vate the multitude, it was requiſite that every part 
of the ſpectacle ſhould concur to produce the ſame 
effect. It was then the general opinion that Na- 
ture, by beſtowing on the ancient heroes a more 


lofty ſtature f, had impreſſed on their petſons a 


TN h. * v. 22 
it. Aiſchyl. Dionyſ. Halie. de Compoſ. Verb. cap. 22 
t. v. p. 150. | uſe. wy de Sublim, cap. 15. Schal Aritoph. 
in Ran. v. 1295. 
0 « » lib. 10, cap. 1, p. 632. 
chyl. in Agam. v. 330 et 875. 


- Id. ibid. v. 698. 4, 
Philoſtr. Vit. Apoll. lib. 2, cap. 21 3 lh. cap. 16, 
p. 152. Aul. Gel. lib. 3, cap. 10. "OO 1185 
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majeſty which procuted them as much reſpect from 

the people as the enſigns of dignity by which they 

fl were attended. Eſchylus therefore raiſed his 
[il actors on high ſtilts or buſkins 2. He covered 
bl their features, which were frequently difagreeable, 
with a maſk that concealed their irregularicy b. He 
clothed them in flowing and magnificent robes, the 
form of which was ſo decent, that the prieſts of 
Ceres have not bluſhed to adopt iti. The inferior 
actors were alſo provided with maſks and dreſſes 
ſuited to their parts. 
Inſtead of thoſe wretched ſcaffolds which were 
formerly erected in haſte, he obtained a theatre * 
furniſhed with machines, and embelliſhed with de- 
corations I. Here the ſound of the trumpet was 
| reverberated, incenſe was ſeen to burn on the 
| altars, the ſhades of the dead to ariſe from the 
| tomb, and the Furies to ruſh from the gulphs of 
Tartarus. In one of his pieces theſe infernal divi- 
nities appeared, for the firſt time, with maſks of 
a horrid paleneſs, torches in their hands, ſerpents 
intertwined in their hairs®, and followed by a nu- 
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s Philoſtr. Vit. Apoll. lib. 6, cap. 11, p. 245. Id. Vid. Soph. 
lib. 1, p. 492. Lucian, de Salt. $ 27, t. ii. p. 284 Vit. 
Eſchyl. ap. Robort. p. 11. 

h — de Art. Poet. v. 278. 

i Athen. lib. 1, cap. 18, p. 21. 

* Horat. de Art. Poet. v. 279. 

Vitruv. in Pref. lib. 7, p. 124. Vit. Æſchyl. ap. Robort 
p. 11. Vit. Zſchyl. ap. Staul. p. 702. 

= Ariſtoph. in Plut. v. 423. Schol. ibid. Pauſan. lib. 1, 

cap. 28, p. GY. 
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therous retinue of dreadful ſpectres. It is faid 
that, at the ſight of them, and the ſound of their 
terrific howlings, terror ſeized on the whole aſ- 
ſembly, women miſcarried, and children expired 
with fear*; and that the magiſtrates, to prevent 
ſimilar accidents in future, commanded that the 
chorus ſhould conſiſt only of fifteen actors inſtead 
of fifty ®. 

The effect of ſo many new objects could not 
but aſtoniſh the ſpectators; nor were they leſs ſur- 
priſed and delighted at the intelligence diſplayed 
in the performance of the actors, whom Æſchylus 
almoſt always exerciſed himſelf, He regulated 
their ſteps, and taught them to give additional 
force to the action by new and expreſſive geſtures. 

He inſtructed them ſtill more effectually by his 
example, as he performed with them in his pieces ?, 
Sometimes he called in the aſſiſtance of an able 
maſter of the choruſes, named Teleſtes, who had 
brought the art of geſture to perfection. In the 
repreſentation of the ſeven chiefs before Thebes, 
he performed with ſuch truth and expreſſion that 
his action might have ſupplied the place of the 
words 9. 

We have already ſaid that Xſchylus had tranſ- 
ferred to tragedy the ſtyle of the epopœia and the 
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dithyrambic ; he alſo applied to it the lofty modu- 


| lations and impetuous rhythmus of certain airs, or 


nomi, calculated to excite courage”; but he did 
not adopt thoſe innovations which began to disfi- 


gure the ancient muſic, His choral chant is full 


of grandeur and decorum ; and conſtantly in the 
diatonic genus, which is the moſt ſimple and na- 
rural of all. 

Being falſely accuſed of having revealed in one 


of his dramas the Eleuſinian myſteries, he with 


difficulty eſcaped the fury of the fanatic multitude* : 
yet he forgave the Athenians this injuſtice, becauſe 
his life only had been in danger. But when he 


ſaw the pieces of his rivals crowned in preference 


to his own—* I muſt leave to time,“ ſaid he, 
* to reſtore mine to the place they merit; and 
abandoning his country, went to reſide in Sicily *, 


where king Hiero loaded him with benefactions 


and honours. He died there a ſhort time after, 


aged about ſeventy years . The following epi- 


taph, which he compoſed himſelf ?, was engraven 


r Timarch. ap. Schol. Ariftoph. in Ran, v. 1315. Eſchyl. 


in Agam. v. 1162, Mem. de PAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. x. 


. 285, 
1. Plut. de Mu. t. ii. p. 1137. 
t Ariſtot. de Mor. lib. 3. cap. 2, t. ii. p. 29. lian. Var. 


Athen. lib, 8, cap. 8, p. 347. 
2 Plut. in Cim. t. 1. p. 483. 

*The year 456 before Chriſt (Marm. Oxon, epoch. Co. 
Corſin. Faſt, Att. t. iii. p. 119). 

y Schol, Vit. Æſchyl. Plut. de Exil. t. ii. p. 604. Pauſan. 
Hb. 1, cap. 14, p. 35. Athen. lib. 14, p. 627. 


Hiſt. lib. 5, cap. 19. Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. 2, cap. 14, p- 461. 
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on his tomb: “ Here lies Eſchylus, the ſon of 
Euphorion, born in Attica. He died in the fer- 
tile country of Gela. The Perſians and the woods 
of Marathon will for ever atteſt his valour.“ - At 
the time when he wrote theſe lines he was doubt- 
leſs diſguſted with literary fame, and knew no 
glory more illuſtrious than that of arms. The 
Athenians decreed honours to his memory; and 
authors who deſign to dedicate their genius to the 
theatre, have more than once been ſeen to go to 
make libations, and recite their works, at his 
tomb *. 

I have ſpoken at ſome length on the merit of 
this poet, becauſe almoſt all the novelties he intro- 
duced were diſcoveries; and becauſe it was more 
difficult, with the models which he had before his 
eyes, to raiſe tragedy to the elevation at which he 
left it, than, after him, to bring it to perfe&tion®. 

The progreſs of the art was extremely rapid. 
Aſchylus was born ſome years after Theſpis had 
acted his Alceſtis“. He had for contemporaries 
and competitors Chcerilus, Pratinas, and Phryni- 
chus, whoſe glory heeclipſed ; and Sophocles, who 
rivalled his own. | 

Sophocles was born of a reputable family of 


» 


z Vit. Eſchyl. ap. Stanl. 

» Schol, Vit. Zſchyl. ap. Rot ort. p. 11. 

* Theſpis brought h's Alceſ is on the ſtage in the year 536 
before Chrilt ; Zichyl:s was tan in the year 525 before the 
lame æru, and Sophocles towar 1s the year 497. 
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Athens, in the 4th year of the yoth Olympiad *, 
about twenty-ſeven years after the birth of Æſchy- 
lus, and fourteen before that of Euripides. 

I ſhall not relate that, after the battle of Salamis, 
Sophocles, placed at the head of a chorus of youths 
who chanted ſongs of victory around a trophy, 
attracted the attention of every eye by the beauty 
of his perſon, and united in his favour the ſuf- 
frages of all who heard the muſic of his lyre*; 
that, on different occaſions, important employments, 
both civil and military ®, were confided to him*; 
that, at the age of eightyf, an ungrateful ſon having 
accuſed him of being no longer capable of con- 


ducing his affairs, he made no other defence than 


by reading to the audience his tragedy of Oedi- 
pus at Colonus, which he had juſt finiſhed; that 
his judges, with indignation at ſuch a charge, con- 
firmed him in the poſſeſſion of his rights, and that 
all who were preſent conducted him home in tri- 
umph*; that he died at the age of ninety-one 


„ Marm. Oxon. epoch, 57. Corſin. Faſt. Att, t. ii. p. 49. 

Vit. Sophocl. Schol. Ariſtoph. in Ran, v. 75. Marm, 
Oxon. ibid. 

4 Schol. Vit. Soph. Athen. lib. 1, cap. 17, p. 20, 

* He commanded the army in conjunction with Pericles: this, 


however, does not prove that he poſſeſſed military talents, but 3 


_y that he was one of the ten generals annually appointed by 
| e 

* Strab. lib. 14, p. 638. Plut. in Pericl. t. i, p. 156. Cicer. 
de Offic. lib. 1, cap. 40, t. iii. p. 220. 

f Ariſtot. Rhet. lib. 3, cap. 15, t. ii. p. 60 1. 

s Cicer, de Senect. cap. 7, t. iti. p. 301. Plut. an Seni. t. it, 
P- 785. Val. * lib. $, cap. 7. tern. No. 12. 
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years, after having enjoyed a glory the ſplendour 


of which increaſes from day to day. Theſe facts, 
however honourable, would not do him ſufficient 
honour. But I ſhall ſay that the mildneſs of his 
diſpoſition, and the graces of his mind, acquired 
him a great number of friends, which he preſerved 
during his whole life | ; that, without pride or re- 
gret, he reſiſted the ſolicitations of kings who en- 
deavoured to draw him to their courts * ; that as, 
in the age in which pleaſure reigns triumphant, he 


- was ſometimes led aſtray by the paſſion of love 


far from repining at old age, he congratulated 
himſelf on having arrived at it, as a ſlave delivered 
from his bonds, and no longer obliged to obey 
the caprices of a ferocious tyrant n; that at the 
death of Euripides his rival, which happened a 
ſhort time before his own, he appeared in mourn- 
ing, participated in the public grief, and did not 
permit his actors, in a piece which he brought on 
the ſtage, to appear with crowns on their heads. 
He at firſt applied himſelf to lyric poetry. 
but his genius ſoon urged him to purſue a more 


k Diod. Sic. lib. 13, p- 22. Marm. Oxon. epoch. 65. 

+ Schol. Vit. Soph.” © 

* Id. ibid. 

I Athen. lib. 13, p. 592 et 603. 

Flat. de Rep. lib. 1, t. ii. p. 329. Plut. t. ii. p. 1094. 
Cicer. de Senect. cap. 14, t. ili. p. 309. Athen. lib. 12, 
cap. 1, p. 510, Stob. ſerm. 6, p. 78. : 

a Thom. Mag. in Vit, Euripid, 
o Suid, in ZoPuxis 
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glorious track; and his firſt ſucceſs finally confirmed 
him in his choice, He was twenty-eight years of 
age when he became a competitor with Æſchylus, 
who was then in poſſeſſion of the ſtage . At the 
repreſentation of the pieces, the firſt of the archons, 
who preſided at the conteſt, could not draw by lot 
the judges who werte to confer the crown. The 
ſpectators, divided in their opinions, made the 
theatre reſound with their clamours; which conti- 
nually grew more loud, when the ten generals of 
the republic, having at their head Cimon, who 
by his victories and generoſity had attained the 
ſummit of renown and influence, aſcended the ſtage, 
and approached the altar of Bacchus, to make the 
accuſtomed libations before they retired. Their 
prefence, and the ceremony which they were per- 
forming, appeaſed the tumult; and the archon, 
having choſen them to name the victor, made 
them take their ſeats, and the cuſtomary oath. 
The plurality of voices was in favour of So- 
phocles; and Æſchylus, offended at the prefe- 
rence which had been given to his rival, retired 
ſoon after into Sicily, | 
So ſplendid a triumph ſeemed for ever to enſure 
to Sophocles the ſovereignty of the ſtage : but it 
had been witneſſed by the youth Euripides; who 
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aſpired to emulate it, even while he was taking lef. 


ſons of eloquence under Prodicus, and of philoſo- 
phy under Anzcagoras, He was ſeen, therefore, 


at the age of eighteen*, to enter the theatrical 
career, which he and Sophocles ran with rival 


ſpeed, like two ſpirited courſers who with equal 


ardour pant for the victory. 

Though Euripides poſſeſſed many pleaſing 
qualities of mind, his ſeverity in general baniſhed 
from his air the graces of the ſmile, and the bril- 
liant colours of joy *. He, as well as Pericles, had 
contracted this habit from the example of Anaxa- 
goras, their common maſter*, Jeſts and pleaſantries 
excited his indignation. © I hate,” ſays he in one 
of his pieces, © thoſe uſeleſs men who have no 
other merit than that of indulging their mirth at 
the expence of the ſages whom they contemn *. 
In this expreſſion he alluded eſpecially to the au- 
thors of comedies ; who, on their ſide, endeavoured 
to caſt an odium on his morals, as they did to' ca- 
lumniate thoſe of the philoſophers. But to this 
accuſation it had been a ſufficient anſwer to have 
obſerved, that Euripides was the friend of Socrates, 
who was ſeldom preſent at theatrical repreſenta- 
tions, except when the pieces of that poet were 
acted *. 

r Aul. Gell. No&. Att. lib. 15, cap. 20. 


* Alex. Etol. ap. Aul. Gell. ibid. 


* Plut. in Pericl.t. i. p. 154. lian. Var. Hiſt. lib, 8, cap. 13. 
* Euripid. in Melan. ap. Athen. lib. 14, p. 643. 
* Alian, Var, Hiſt. lib, 2, cap. 13. 
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He had exhibited on the ſtage princeſſes pol - 
luted with crimes; and on theſe occaſions had 
more than once launched forth into violent invec- 
tives againſt women in general 7. Endeavours 
were therefore made to irritate them againſt him“. 
Some maintained that he hated them *; but others, 
more intelligent, affirmed that he loved them with 
ardour *, © Euripides deteſts women,” ſaid, one 
day, ſome perſon, * Yes,” replied Sophocles, 
« but it is in his tragedies®,” 

Various reaſons induced him, towards the cloſe 
of his lift, to retire to Archelaus king of Macedon, 
who invited to his court all who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in literature and the arts. He there 
found Zeuxis and Timotheus“; of whom the 
former had been the author of a revolution in 
painting, and the latter in muſic. He alſo found 
there the poet Agatho, his friend e, one of the moſt 
worthy and amiable men of his time f. He it was 
who ſaid to Archelaus—*< A king ought to remem- 
ber three things: that he rules over men; that he 
ought to rule them according to the laws; and that 
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7 Euripid, in Melan. ap. Barn. t. ii. 

* Ariltoph. in Theſmoph. Barn. in 915 Euripid. No. 19. 
* Schol. Argum. in Theſmoph. p. 472. 

> Athen. lib. 13, cap. 8, p. 603. 

Hieron. ap. Athen. lib. 13, p. 557. Stob. ſerm. 6, 

« Zlian. Var. Hiſt. lib. 14. cap. 17. Flat. in Apopka, t. t · lt, 
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he will not rule over them for ever . Euripides 
ſpoke his ſentiments with equal freedom; ro which 
he might claim a right, ſince he ſolicited no fa- 
vour. On a certain occaſion, when it was cuſto- 
mary to make ſome little preſents to the ſove- 
reign, as a token of attachment and reſpect, he 
did not appear among the crowd of flatterers and 
courtiers who were eager to acquit themſelves of 
this duty; and when Archelaus ſlightly noticed 
his neglect, Euripides replied—** When the poor 
% man gives, he aſks h.“ 

He died ſome years after, aged about ſeventy. 
ſix i. The Athenians ſent deputies to Macedon, 
to ſolicit that his body might be brought back to 
Athens: but Archelaus, who had already given 
public ſigns of his grief, refuſed to grant the re- 
queſt; and conſidered it as an honour to his ſtates 
to preſerve the remains of a great man. He 
cauſed a magnificent tomb to be erected to him, 
near his capital, on the banks of a ſtream, the 
water of which is ſo excellent that it invites the 
traveller to ſtop*, and, conſequently, contem- 
plate the monument which meets his eyes. At 
the ſame time the Athenians erected to him a 
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t Stob. ſerm. 44. p. 308. 

d Euripid. in Archel, ap. Barn. t. ii. p. 456, v. It, 

i Marm. Oxon, epoch. 64. 

* Plin. lib. 31, cap. 2, t. ii. p. 550. Vitruv. lib. 8, cap. 3, 
p. 163. Plut. in Lycurg. t. i: p. 59. Anthol. Græc. p. 273. 
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cenotaph, on the road which leads from the city 


to the Piræus l. They pronounce his name with 
reſpect, and ſometimes with tranſport. At Salamis, 
the place of his birth, they were eager to ſhew me 
a grotto in which it is pretended he compoſed the 
greater part of his pieces w: in like manner, at the 
village of Colonus, the inhabitants more than once 
pointed out to me the houſe in which Sophocles 
had paſſed a part of his life *. 

Athens loſt theſe two celebrated poets almoſt at 
the ſame time. Scarcely had they cloſed their 
eyes, when Ariſtophanes, in a piece acted with 
ſucceſs o, repreſented Bacchus, diſguſted with the 
wretched tragedies which were performed at his 
feſtivals, deſcending to the infernal ſhades to bring 
back Euripides. On his arrival he finds the court 
of Pluto filled with diſſenſions, the cauſe of which 
is honourable to poetry. Near the throne of that 
god are placed ſeveral other thrones, on which are 
ſeated thoſe poets who had attained to the greateſt 
excellence in the more noble and ſublime kinds of 
poetry ?, but which they are obliged to yield when 
men of ſuperior genius appear. Æſchylus is ſeated 
on the throne of tragedy, to which Euripides makes 
claim; and the merits of each are to be diſcuſſed, 
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2 Pauſan. ib. 1, cap. 2. p. 6. Thom. Mag, Vit, Eurip. 
» Philoch. ap. Aul. Ga. lib. 15, cap. 20, 

» Cicer, de Fin. lib. 5, cap. I, t. ii. p- 197. 

* Argum. Ariſtoph. in Ran. p. 115, 116. 

Ariſtoph, in Ran, v. 773. 
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The latter is ſupported by a great number of per- 
ſons deſtitute of refinement and taſte, who have 
been ſeduced by the falſe ornaments of his elo- 
quence. Sophocles declares for Æſchylus; ready 
to acknowledge him for his maſter, if he is victor; 
and, if he is vanquiſhed, to diſpute the crown with 
Euripides. The competitors enter the liſts ; and 
each, armed with the ſhafts of ſatire, extols the 
merit of his own pieces, and depreſſes that of his 
rival's. Judgment is to be pronounced by Bac- 
chus, who long continues undetermined, - but at 
length decides in favour of Æſchylus; who, be- 
fore he leaves the ſhades, earneſtly requeſts that, 
during his abſence, Sophocles may take his place 4. 

Notwithſtanding the prejudices and hatred of 
Ariſtophanes againſt Euripides, his deciſion, in 
aſſigning the firſt place to Æſchylus, the ſecond 
to Sophocles, and the third to Euripides, was 
conformable to the opinion of the greater part of 
the Athenians. Without either aſſenting to or 
combating it, I ſhall proceed to ſtate the changes 
which the two latter made in the work of the for- 
mer. 
I have ſaid above, that Sophocles had introduced 
a third actor in his firſt pieces; and I ſhall not in- 
ſiſt on the new decorations with which he enriched 
the ſcene, and the new ſymbols which he placed 
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in the hands of ſome of his characters :. He cen- 
ſured in Æſchylus three defects; the exceſſive 
elevation of his ideas, the gigantic ſtyle of his ex- 
preſſions, and the difficult conduct of his plots ; and 
theſe faults he flattered himſelf he had avoided, 

If the models which the ſtage preſents to us are 
too much elevated above us, the calamities they 
exhibit cannot excite our compaſſion, nor the cx- 
amples they hold forth tend to our inſtruction, 
The heroes of Sophocles are at that preciſe diſtance 
to which our admiration and the intereſt we feel 
can attain, As they are raiſed above us without 
being at a great diſtance from us, whatever re- 
lates to them is neither too foreign nor too familiar; 
and as they are ſuperior to weakneſs in the moſt 
dreadful reverſes of fortune t, the reſult is a ſublime 
pathos which eſpecially characterizes this poet. 

He ſo much reſpected the boundaries of true 
grandeur, that, through fear of overſtepping, it 
ſometimes happens that he does not even arrive at 
them. In the midſt of his moſt rapid career, and 
at the moment when he is about univerſally to 
communicate his ardent flame, he is ſeen to ſtop 
Mort, and ts become extinct *, It may be affirmed 
that he preferred failure to extravagance. | 
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r Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. 4, t. ii. p. 655. Suid. in Leg. Schol. 
in Vit. Soph. 
Plut. de Profect. Virt. t. ii. p. 79. | 
Dionyſ. Halic. de Vet. Script, Seuſ, cap. 2, t. v. p- 423. 
* Longin. de Sublim. cap. 33. : 


He was not able to dwell on the weakneſſes of 
the human heart, nor on ignoble crimes. He re- 
quired minds of ſtrength and ſenſibility, and there- 
fore intereſting; ſouls which might be ſhaken, but 
not overwhelmed nor inflated, by misfortune. 

By reducing heroiſm to its juſt ſtandard, So- 
phocles lowered the ſtyle of tragedy, and baniſhed 
thoſe expreſſions which a wild imagination had 
dictated to Mſchylus, and which diffuſed terror 
through the ſouls of the ſpectators. His ſtyle, 
like that of Homer, is full of ſtrength, magnifi- 
cence, ſublimity, and mildneſs . Even in de- 
picting the moſt violent paſſions, he happily ſuits 
his ſtyle to the dignity of his perſonages 7. 

Eſchylus painted men greater than they can be, 

Sophocles as they ought to be, and Euripides as they 
are. The two former had neglected paſſions and 
ſituations, which the latter thought capable of pro- 
ducing great effects. He ſometimes repreſented 

_ princeſſes inflamed with love, and reſpiring only 
adultery and crimes*; and ſometimes kings de- 
baſed by calamity to ſuch poverty as to be covered 
with rags, and ſolicit a wretched alms b. Theſe 
ſcenes, in which no reſemblance was diſcernible 
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Dion. Chry ſoft. — 552. Quintil li. — 
p- 682. Schel. Vit. . 

Dionyſ. Halic. de Vet. Script. Cenſ. cap. 2, t. v. p. 423. 

: Ariftot. de Poet. cap. 25, t. ii. p. 673. 

Ariſtoph. in Ran. v. 874 et 1075. 

„Id. in Need v. 919. Senol. ibid. Id. in Ran. v. 866 et 
1095. Schol. ibid. 4. in Acharn. v. 4t1. Schal. ibid. 
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of the marner of Eſchylus or Sophocles, at firſt 
diſguſted the ſpectators. It was ſaid; that under 
no pretext ought the character and rank of the 
heroes of the ſtage to be fo degraded ; that it was 
highly reptehenſible to pourtray with ſo much art 
images ſo ſhameful, and dangerous to ſupply vice 
with the authority of great examples. 

But theſe were no longer the times in which he 
laws of Greece inflicted a puniſhment on thoſe 
artiſts who did not treat their ſubject with a certain 
decency. The minds of men became enervated, 
and the boundaries of propriety were enlarged 
from day to day. The greater part of the Athe- 
nians were leſs offended at the attacks which the 
pieces of Euripides made on received ideas, than 
hurried away by the ſentiments with which he had 
animated them; for this poet, capable of managing 
at pleaſure all the paſſions of the ſoul, is eſpecially 
admirable when he paints the furies of love, or 
excites the emotions of pity*®*: then, ſurpaſſing, 
himſelf, he ſometimes attains the ſublime, for 
which he ſeems not to have been intended by na- 
ture. The Athenians compaſſionated the fate 
of the guilty Phædra, and wept over the ſufferings 
of the unhappy Telephus; and their tears were a 
ſufficient vindication of the nnen 
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4 Alian. Var. Hilt. lib. 4, cap. 4. 
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While he was accuſed of enervating tragedy, he | 
had propoſed to render it the ſchool of wiſdom.— 
In his writings are found the ſyſtems of Anaxago- 
ras, his maſter, on the origin of beingss; and the 
precepts of that morality of which Socrates, his 
friend, was then inveſtigating the principles. But 
as the Athenians had acquired a taſte for the arti- 
ficial eloquence in which Prodicus had given him 
leſſons, he principally directed his attention to de- 
light their ears: and thus the doctrines of philoſo- 
phy and the ornaments of rhetoric were introduced 
into tragedy; and this innovation ſtill more diſtin- 
guiſhed Euripides from the writers by whom he had 
been preceded. 

In the pieces of Zſchylus and Sophocles, the 
paſſions, eager to arrive at their goal, deal not in 
maxims and reflections, which would retard their 
progreſs, It is eſpecially obſervable of the latter 
of theſe authors, that, as he preſſes rapidly for- 
wards, he frequently, almoſt without ſeeming to 
intend it, paints a character at a ſingle ſtroke, and 
diſplays the ſecret ſentiments of the perſonages he 
exhibits on the ſtage. Thus, in his Antigone, a 
word which falls, as it were by accident, from 
that princeſs, diſcovers her love for the fon of 
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Euripides multiplied ſentences and reſſections l. 
He made it a pleaſure or a duty to diſplay his know- 
ledge, and frequently indulged in rhetorical forms 
of expreſſion*. Hence the different judgments that 
have been paſſed on this writer, and the different 
points of view in which he may be conſidered. — 
As a philofopher he had a great number of parti- 
ſans. The diſciples of Anaxagoras and thoſe of 
Socrates, after the example of their maſters, con- 
gratulated themſelves on ſeeing their doctrines ap- 
plauded in the theatre; and though they did not 
pardon their new interpreter for having admitted 
ſome expreſſions too favourable to deſpotiſm, 
they ! declared openly for a writer who inſpired 
the love of moral duties and of virtue; and who, 
extending his views ſtill farther, loudly proclaimed 
that the gods ought not to be accuſed of ſo many 
ſhameful paſſions, but thoſe men only by whom 
they were attributed to them®; and as he forcibly 
inſiſted on the important doctrines of morality, he 
was placed among the number of the ſages*, and 
will for ever be regarded as the philoſopher of the 
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His eloquence, which ſometimes degenerates into 
a redundant profuſion of words ?, has not rendered 
him leſs celebrated among orators in general, and 
thoſe of the bar in particular, He- perſuades by 
the warmth of his ſentiments, and convinces by the 
addreſs with which he introduces his anſwers * 
replies. 

The beauties which the philoſophers and orators 
Aire in his writings are abſolute faults in the eyes 
of his cenſurers. They maintain that ſuch a num- 
ber of rhetorical phraſes, ſo many maxims and re- 
flections, learned digreſſions, and idle diſputes”, 
diminiſh the intereſt; and reduce Euripides, in this 
reſpect, much below Sophocles, who has ſaid no- 
thing which has not its utility. 

Eſchylus had preſerved in his ſtyle the bold 
figures of the dithyrambic, and Sophocles the 
magnificence of the epic poem: Euripides fixed 
the language of tragedy ; he retained ſcarcely any 
expreſſions that are eſpecially appropriated to 
poetry *; but he ſo judiciouſly ſelected and em- 
ployed thoſe of ordinary language, that, under 
their happy combination, the feebleneſs of the 
my ſeemed to 3 and the moſt com- 


> Arifto ph. in Ran. v. ol. Plaut. de Audit. t Ls ĩĩ. p. 45» 
Quintll lib, 10, cap. I, p- 632. Dion. Chryſoſt. orat. 57, 
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mon word to become ennobled*, Such is the 
magic of that enchanting ſtyle, which, preſerving a 
juſt medium between meanneſs and inflation, is al- 
moſt always elegant, clear, harmonious, flowing, 
and fo flexible that it ſeems to adapt itſelf without 
effort to every feeling of the ſoul *. 

It was nevertheleſs with the greateft labour that 
he wrote verſes ſo eaſy and natural. Like Plato, 
Zeuxis, and all thoſe who have aſpired to attain to 
perfection, he examined his works with the ſeverity 
of a rival, and folicitouſly amended them with the 
tenderneſs of a father /. He once ſaid that three of 
his verſes had coſt him the labour of three days.— 
J could have written a hundred in that time,” 
aid a contemporary poet of ordinary abilities. 1 
believe it,” rephed Euripides, but they would 
have lived only three days.“ 9. 

Sophocles admitted into his choruſes the Phry- 
gian harmony *, the object of which is to moderate 
and attemper the paſſions, and which is adapted to 
the worſhip of the gods. Euripides, who favoured 
e neee mn 
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mufic*, employed almoſt all the modes, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe, the ſweetneſs and ſoftneſs of which 
accorded with the genius of his poetry. The au- 
dience were aſtoniſhed to hear in the theatre effemy- 
nate tones, and ſometimes diviſions on a ſingle ſylla- 
ble? The author was quickly repreſented as a 
feeble artiſt, who, incapable of raiſing himſelf to 
the ſublimity of tragedy, had depreſſed tragedy to 
the level of his own inferior abilities; and, by con- 
ſequence, had deprived all its parts of that weight 
and gravity which is eſſential to theme; and, by 
adapting airs without dignity to words deſtitute of 
elevation, endeavoured to ſubſtitute ornament for 
beauty, and artifice for ſtrength. Let Euripides 
ſing,” ſays Ariſtophanes; * let him take a lyre, or 
rather a pair of ſhells*, for that is the only accom- 
paniment his verſes can bear.“ 

At preſent no one would yenture a ſimilar cri- 
ticiſm; but, in the time of Ariſtophanes, many 
perſons, accuſtomed from their infancy to the lofty 
and majeſtic ſtyle of the ancient tragedy, feared to 
yield to the impreſſion of the noyel ſounds they 
heard. The Graces have at length relaxed the ſe- 
verity of the rules, and but a ſhort time has been 
requiſite to obtain them this triumph. 

With reſpect to the conduct of the pieces, the 
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ſuperior excellence of Sophocles is generally ac- 
knowledged; it may even be demonſtrated that 
almoſt all. the laws of tragedy have been formed 
from his'dramas: but as in point of taſte the ana- 
lyſis of a good work is almoſt always a bad one, 
becauſe the true and regular beauties in it loſe'a 

+ part of their value, it will ſuffice to ſay, in general, 
that this writer has avoided the eſſential faults which 
are objected to his rival. 

Euripides rarely ſucceeded in the diſpoſition of 
his ſubjects ; ſometimes he offends againſt pro- 
bability, ſometimes the incidents are forced, and 
ſometimes the action wants unity; almoſt always 
the complications and developments of his plots 
are in ſome reſpect imperfect; and his choruſes 
have frequently only an indirect relation to the 
action b. 

He invented the method of explaining his ſub- 
ject in a prologue, or long preface, almoſt entirely 
detached from the piece, in which uſually one of 
the perſons of the drama comes forward, and fri- 
gidly details all the events antecedent or relative 
to the action, gives his on genealogy, or that of 
one of the principal characters, informs us of the 


1 Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. 13, t. ii. p. 662. Remarq. de Da- 
cier, p. 197. 

' Ariftot. ibid. cap. 18, t. ii. p. 666, Dacier, ibid. p. 315. 

i Ariſtoph. in Ran. v. 977. Corneille, 1** Diſcours ſur le 
Poem Dramat. p. 2 
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occaſion of his deſcent from heaven, if he is a deity, 
or who has called him forth from the tomb, if a 
mortal; and announces himſelf to the ſpectators 
by declaring his name.—I am Mercury, ſon of 
Maial.— I am Polydorus, fon of Hecubav.—I am 
the goddeſs Venus .I am Jocaſta * I am An- 
dromache /. Iphigenia, appearing alone on > 
ſtage, thus begins her ſoliloquy *: "} | 


To Piſa, by the fleeteft courſers borne, 
Comes Pelops, ſon of Tantalus, and weds 
The virgin daughter of Oenomaus: 

From her ſprung Atreus; Menelaus from him, 
And Agamemnon ; I from him derive 

My birth; bis Tphigenia, by his queen 
Daughter of Tyndarus *, 


PoTTEs. 


After this genealogy, which has been happily 
parodied by Ariſtophanes in one of his comedies *, 
the princeſs continues to tell herſelf that her father 
cauſed her to be brought to Aulis, under pretext of 
marrying her to Achilles, but in reality to ſacri- 
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fice;her to . and that this Goddel. having 
Put a hind in her place at the altar, conveyed her 
away into Tauris, where reigned a king named 
Thoas, a name he had received on account of his 
ſpeed, which might be compared to the flight of 
birds*. After recounting ſome other circumſtances, 
ſhe concludes by relating a dream by which ſhe had 
been terrified, and which ſhe interprets to preſage 
the death of Oreſtes, her brother. 

In the pieces of ſchylus and Sophocles a happy 
artifice elucidated the ſubject from the earlieſt 
ſcenes. Euripides himſelf ſeems to have ſtolen 
their ſecret in his Medea, and his Iphigenia in 
Aulis. Yet though his manner in general is deſti. 
tute of art, it is got condemned by critics of great 
abilities. What is more ſtrange is, that, in ſome 
of his prologues, as if to weaken the intereſt which 
he wiſhed to inſpire, he previouſly informs us of 
the greater part of thoſe events by which he ſhould 
excite our ſurpriſe*, We likewiſe! find him 
making ſlaves diſcoutſe like philoſophers, and 
King like 1 ny Sometimes,” to pleaſe the 
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people, he makes long digreſſions, of which his 
piece of The Suppliants affords a remarkable ex · 
ample. 

Theſeus has aſſembled the Athenian army, and 
is waiting for the final reſolution of Creon, king of 
Thebes, before he marches againſt that prince.— 
At this moment the herald of Creon arrives, and 
demands to ſpeak to the King of Athens. You 
will ſeek him in vain,” ſays Theſeus; this 1s a free 
city, and the men power is in the hands of all 
the citizens.” At theſe words the herald declaims 
ſeventeen verſes againſt the democratical form of 
government.7, Theſeus grows impatient, treats 
him as a prolix haranguer, and employs ſeven- and- 
twenty lines to depict the inconveniencies of the 
kingly power. After this miſplaced diſpute, the 
herald acquits himſelf of his commiſſion. It ſeems 
that Euripides choſe rather to give the reins to his 
genius than to reſtrain it by the rules of propriety ; 
and that he was more attentive to the intereſt of 
philoſophy than to that of his ſubject. 

In the following chapter I ſhall remark other 
faults, ſome of which are common to him with 
Fophocles; but as they have not obſcured the 
glory of either, we ought hence to conclude that 
the beauties which adorn their works were of a ſu- 
perior order. It muſt alſo be added, in favour of 


7 Euripid, in Suppl. v. 409. 
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Euripides, that the greater part of his pieces, hav- 
ing a calamitous cataftrophe, produced the moſt 
ſtriking effect, and cauſed him to be conſidered as 
the moſt tragic of all dramatic poets *. 

The theatre preſented an abundant harveſt of 
laurels to the poets whofe abilities it called from 
obſcurity. From Æſchylus to the preſent time, in 
the ſpace of about a century and a half, a number 
of anthors have eagerly laboured to ſmooth or 
embelliſh the track which genius had recently 
opened. I hall leave to their productions to make 
them known to poſterity, and only mention ſome 
of thoſe. whoſe ſucceſs, or vain attempts, may throw 
a light on the hiſtory of the art, or afford inſtruction 
to thoſe by whom it is cultivated. | 

Phrynichus, the diſciple of Theſpis, and rival of 
Eſchylus, introduced women's parts on the ſtage*. 
When Themiſtocles was appointed by his tribe to 
contribute to the repreſentations of the feſtivals, 
Phrynichus preſented one of his pieces, which ob- 
tained the prize, and the name of the poet was 


aſſociated on the marble with that of the conqueror 


of the Perſians*. His tragedy, which was entitled 
The Taking of Miletus, had a ſtrange ſucceſs. The 
ſpectators melted into tears, and condemned the 
author to a fine of a thouſand s, for 
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= Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. 13, t. ĩi. * 
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having painted in too lively colours calamities which 
the Athenians. were unable to prevent. 
lon was ſo pleaſed and elated at one of his pieces 
having obtained the crown, that he made a preſent 
to each of the inhabitants of Athens of one of thoſe 
beautiful earthen 'vaſes which are fabricated in the 
iſle of Chios, his native country l. As a writer he 
may be cenſured for having committed no fault; his 
works are ſo carefully finiſhed that the moſt rigid 
eye cannot diſcover a blemiſn. Yer all that he has 
written is not worth the CEdipus' of Sophocles ; 
- becauſe, with his utmoſt efforts, he only attained to 
the perfection of mediocrity :. 

Agatho, the friend of Socrates and Ruriphdes, 
firſt hazarded invented ſubjects f. His comedies 
are written with elegance, and his tragedies wita 
the ſame profuſion of antitheſes and ſymmetrical 
ornaments as the diſcourſes of the rhetorician Gor- 
glas*, 

Philocles compoſed a great drab of pieces 
which are only remarkable for a bitterneſs of ſtyle 
that acquired him the ſurname of The Bile. This 
writer, though of very ordinary abilities, gained 
the prize from el in a competition in 


Herodot. lib. 6, cap. 21. Corlin. Faſt. Attic, t. iti. p. 172. 

4 Athen. lib, 1, cap. 3, p. 3. 

Longin. de Sublim. cap. 33, p. 18). 

Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. , t. ii. p. 659. 

s Alian. lib. 14, cap. 13, Philoſtr. Vi. Soph. I, p- 493. 
Athen. lib. 5, p. 187. 

> Suid, in O. 
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which the latter preſented his CEdipus, one of hjs 
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beſt pieces, and Perhaps the maſter· piece of the Gre- 
cian theatre. The time will no doubt arrive when, 
from reſpect to Sophocles, we Mall not dare to lay 


| that, he was ſuperigr to Philocles*, bs. 5 of 


Aſtydamas, the nephew of this Philocles, was 


Ail more fertile than his uncle, and gained the 


prize fifteen times l. His ſon, of the ſame name, 
has, in my time, brought ſeveral pieces on the ſtage. 


| He has for competitors, Aſclepiades, Aphareus, the 


adopted ſon of Iſocrates, Theodedtes, and ſeveral 
others, who would be admireg had they not ſuc- 
ceeded writers ſo truly admirable. 

I had forgotten Dionyſius the elder, king of 


Syracuſe. He was aided in the compoſition of his 
tragedies by ſome men of genius, and was indebted 


to their aſſiſtance for the victory he obtained in this 


ſpecies of literature w. Fond to intoxication of 


his productions, he ſolicited the approbation of 


every perſon at his court with the meanneſs and 


crvelty of a tyrant. Ne one day requeſted Philoxe- 


nus to correct a piece which he had juſt finiſhed. 
' The poet made one general eraſure from the be- 
ginning to the end, for which he was ſent to the 


1 The next ay | liberated him 
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Dica arch. in Argum. dip. 

* Ariſtid. Orat. t. iii. p. 422. 

Diod. Sic. lib. 14, p. 270. Suid. in Al 
= Plut, in X. Rhet. t. ii. p. 833. a 
a Id. de Fort. Alex. t. ii. p. 334» 
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from his confinement, admitted him to his tables 
and, toward the end of the entertainment, reciting 
ſome of his verſes, afked him what he thought of 
them: The poet made him no reply, but turning 
to the attendants, bid them take him back to the 
quarries o. : 

Eſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are, and 
ever will be, placed at the head of thoſe who have 
rendered the ftage illuſtrious . Whence is it, 
then, that, notwithſtanding the great number of 
pieces they preſented in the theatrical competi- 
tions *, the firſt obtained the erown only thirteen 
times i, the ſecond but eighteen”, and the laſt only 
five times? Becauſe the multitude decided the 
victory, but the public has ſince aſſigned to theſe 
poets the rank they merited. The multitude had 
patrons whoſe paſſions it eſpouſed, and favourites 
whoſe intereſts it ſupported. Hence fo many 
intrigues and enmities which broke forth in acts of 
violence and injuſtice in the moment of deciſion. - 
On the other hand, the public, that is to ſay, the 
moſt intelligent part of the people, ſometimes 
Tuffered itfelf to 11 e by ſlight beauties ſcat- 
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* Diod: Sie. lib. 15, p. 331, 

? Plut. in X. Rhet. t. ii. p. 84. Ariſtid. Otat. t. iii, p. 705% 
GE _ 10, cap. r, p. 682. Cicer. de Orat. tb. 3, cap. 7, 
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2785 note at the end of the volume. 

* Anonym. in Vit. IN y 
7 Diod. Sic. lib. 13, ; 
„ Suid. is Bach. Wi. ap. Aul, Gelk bb. 17, exp» 4. 
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'. tered through works that do not riſe * medio- 
crity ; but it was not long before it reſtored men of 
real genius to the ſtation they merited, when con- 
vinced of their ſuperiority by the vain attempts of 
their rivals and ſucceſſors. 

Though comedy had the ſame origin with unge- 1 
dy, its hiſtory, leſs known, points out to us revolu- 
tions of the circumſtances of which we are igno- 
rant, and improvements of which we no _ | 
know the authors. | 

Invented towards the fiftieth Olympiad ., and 
adapted to the rude manners of the ruſtics, comedy 
ventured not to approach the capital; and if by 
chance ſome companies of actors, who were un- 
connected with any others, found their way into 
the city, and performed their indecent farces, they 
were leſs authoriſed than tolerated by the govern- 
ment*. It was not till after a long infancy that | 
this ſpecies of drama began ſuddenly to make a | 
rapid improvement in Sicily*. Inſtead of a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſcenes without connection or tendency, 
the philoſopher Epicharmus introduced an action 
all the parts of which had a dependance on each 
other ; and conducted his ſubject, without wander. 
ing from it, through a juſt extent, to a determinate 
end. His pieces, ſubjected to the ſame. laws as 


* Towards the year 580 before Chriſt. 

r Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. 3, t. ii. p- 6554. Diomed. 4e Orat. 
lib. 3, p- 485. 

» Ariftot. ibid. cap. 5. Horat, lib. 2. Pin. Ty v. 38. 
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tragedy, were known in Greece, where they were 
conſidered as models*; and comedy ſoon ſhared 
with her rival the ſuffrages of the public, and the 
homage due to genius. The Athenians, eſpecially, 
received her with the ſame tranſports as they would 
have teſtified at the news of a victory: many of 
their poets exerciſed their genius in this novel 
ſpecies of compoſition; and their names adorn the 
numerous liſt of writers who have been diftin- 
guiſhed in comedy from Epicharmus to the preſent 
time. Such were, among the more ancient, Mag- 
nes, Cratinus, Crates, Pherecrates, Eupolis, and 
Ariſtophanes, who died about thirty years before my 
arrival in Greece. They all flouriſhed in the age of 
Pericles. 

Some keenly ſatirical pleaſantries ar firſt procured 
to Magnes the moſt brilliant ſucceſs. He after- 
wards became more diſcreet and moderate, and his 
pieces were condemned. 

Cratinus ſucceeded leſs in the diſpoſition of * 
fable than the portraying of vices. With the ſeve- 
rity of Archilochus, and the energy of Xichylus, he 
attacked individuals, without moderation and with- 
out pity “. 

Crates was diſtinguiſhed by the livelineſs of his 


__—_— — 


* Plat. in Thezt. t. i. p. 152. 
Ariſtoph. in Equit. v. 522. | 
* Plat. in Argum. Ariftoph. p. xi. Schol. de Comced. ibid. 
p-. Xii. et in Equit. v. 534. : 
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fallics 3 and Pherecrates by the artifice of bis — 
Both were happy in invention, and abſtained from 
perſonalitiess. 
Eupolis returned to the manner of Cratinus, but 
he poſſeſſed more elevation and amenity than that 
writer. Ariſtophanes, with leſs gall than Cratinus, 
and fewer graces than Eupolis, frequently tem- 
pered the bitterneſs of the former with the elegance 
of the latter d. 

If we refer to the titles of the pieces which have 
come down to us from the time of theſe authors, 
we ſhall find it difficult to conceive what idea they 
entertained of comedy. The following are ſome of 
them: Prometheus . Triptolemus f, Bacchus x, 
the Bacchantes , the Fictitious Hercules i, the 
Marriage of Hebe k the Danaides !, Niobe n, 
9 the Shipwreck e, the Golden Ager. 
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2 Schol. Ariſtoph. Comerd. p. xii. 
d Athen. lib. 6, p. 268. 
Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. 5, p. 654. Argum. Ariſtoph. p. xii. 

4 Flatonius in Argum. Ari ophi. p. xi. 

e Epicharm. ap. Athen. lib. 3, p. 86. 

f Phereth. ibid. lib. 2, p. 67: 

s Ariſtom. ibid. lib. 14, p. 658. 

hk Epicharm. ibid. lib. 3, p. 106. 

i Pherecr. ap. Athen. üb. 3» p. 122. 

x Epicharm. ibid. p. 85, &c. 

1 Ariſtoph. ibid. li 5 p. 57, &c. 

m Id. ibid. lib. 7, p. 301. 

» Id. ibid. lib. 4, p. 158. 

* Epicharm. ibid. lib, 14, p. 619. 
2 Eupol, ibid, lib. 9, p. 375+ 
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the Wild Men“, Heaven", the Seaſons*, the 

Earth and Seat, the Storks *, the Birds, the Bees, 
the Frogs, the Clouds *, the She Goats”, the 
Laws, the Painters*, the Pythagoreans®, the 
Deſerters©, the Friends*, the Flatterers*, the 
Effeminatef. 

If we peruſe theſe pieces, we ſhall be convinced 
that the ſole object of their authors was to pleaſe 
the multitude; and that to attain this end they 
conſidered all means as indifferent, and employed 
by turns, patody, allegory, and ſatire abounding 
in images and language the moſt groſs and obſcene. 

They treated the ſame ſubjects with the tragic 
writers, though they exhibited them in different 
colours. The Niobe of Euripides drew tears 
from the ſpectators, and that of Ariſtophanes ex- 
cited their laughter. The gods and heroes were 
traveſtied, and the ridiculous was produced by the 
contraſt between their diſguiſe and their dignity. 


Pherecr. ap. Athen. lib. 8. p- 218. 
r Amphiſ. ibid. lib. 3, p. 1 

s FI. ibid, lib. 9, p- 33 Ariſtoph. ibid. lib. 14, p. 653. 
t Epicharm, ibid. Ib. 3, p. 120, 

0 Ariſtoph. ibid. lb. 9, p. 368. 

* Ariſtoph. 

y Eupol. ap. Athen. lib. 3, p. 94. 

z Cratin. ibid. lib. 11, p. 496. 
Phereer. ibid. lib. , p. 395. 

d Ariſtoph. ibid. lib. 4, p. 161. 

© Pherecr. ibid. lib. 3, p- 90. 

4 Eupol. ibid. lib. 6, p. 266. 

e 1d. ibid. lib. 7, p. 328. 

f Cratin. ibid, lib. 14, p. 638. 
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Different pieces bore the names of Bacchus and 


Hercules, and, by parodying their characters, ex- 
poſed to the laughter of the populace the exceſſive 
poltroonery of the former, and the enormous vora- 
city of the latter ; to aſſuage whoſe hunger, Epi- 
charmus particularly deſcribes, and repreſents as 
ſerved up to him, all the different ſpecies of fiſh 
and ſhell-fiſh known in his time bh. 

The ſame turn of pleaſantry obtains in the alle- 
gorical ſubjects, ſuch as the Golden Age, the advan- 
tages of which are extolled i. In that happy age, 
ſaid ſome, there was no need for ſlaves or work- 
men; the rivers rolled a delicious and nouriſhing 
liquid, torrents of wine fell from heaven in the 
form of rain; and man, ſeated beneath trees loaded 
with fruits, beheld birds ready dreſſed and ſea- 
ſoned flying around him, and requeſting him to 
feaſt on them *. That time, ſaid another of theſe 
writers, ſhall return, when, at my command, the 
table ſhall ſpread itſelf with delicacies, the bottle 
pour me out wine, and the fiſh, half-roaſted, turn 
on the other ſide and ſprinkle himſelf with ſome 
drops of oil! 

Images of this kind were addreſſed to that claſs 


E Ariſtoph. in Pac. v. 740. Schol. ibid, 
> Epicharm. in Nupt. Heb. ap. Athen. lib. 2, p. 85; lib. 7, 


p. 3134 318, &c. 
i Cratin. "4 Athen. lib. 6, p. 267. Eupol. ibid. lib. 9, 
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1 Cratin. ibid. p. 267. 
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df citizens, who, unable to obtain the luxuries of 
life, were pleaſed with the idea that they had not 
always been nor ſhould always continue to be de- 
nied them. It was alſo to obtain the favour of 
the ſame part of the audience that the moſt cele- 
brated authors ſometimes furniſhed their actors 
with indecent dreſſes, geſtures, and expreſſions, 
and ſometimes put in their mouths virulent invec- 
tives againſt individuals. 

We have already ſeen that ſome comic writers, 
treating a ſubject generally, abſtained from per- 
ſonalities; but others were ſo unjuſt as to make no 
diſtinction between errors and vices, and to cover 
merit with ridicule. Spies in ſociety, and ſlander- 
ous informers on the ſtage, they delivered over the 
moſt illuſtrious reputations to the malignity of the 
multitude; and fortunes whether well or ill ac- 
quired to its jealouſy. No citizen was ſo exalted, 
nor any ſo contemptible, as to be ſecure from their 
attacks, which were ſometimes made by alluſions 
eaſy to be underſtood, but more frequently by ex- 
preſsly naming the perſon, and pourtraying his fea- 
tures on the maſk of the actor. A piece is extant 
in which Timocreon repreſented both Themiſtocles 
and Simonides ®; and we have alſo ſeveral written 
againſt a lamp-maker, named Hyperbolus, who 
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by his intrigues had raiſed himſelf to the offices of 
magiſtracy *. 

The authors of theſe ſatires had recourſe to 
falſehood to gratify their private enmity, and to 
the moſt illiberal abuſe to pleaſe the lower claſſes 
of the audience. They haſtened to diffuſe their 
poiſon among all ranks of citizens, and ranſacked 
the ſecrets of every family to expoſe to light con- 
cealed vices and crimes . At other times they 
gave vent to their ſpleen againſt the philoſophers, 
the tragic poets, or their own rivals. 

As the former only treated them with contempt, 
the comic writers endeavoured to render them 
ſuſpected by the government, and ridiculous in 
the eyes of the multitude. Thus was it that, in 
the perſon of Socrates, virtue was more than once 
made the victim on the ſtage” ; and hence Ariſto- 
phanes, in one of his pieces, has given us a bur- 
leſque parody of the plan of a perfect republic, 
as conceived by Protagoras and Plato. 

At the ſame time comedy cited before her tri- 
bunal all thoſe who devoted their talents to tra- 
gedy, ſometimes expoſing with aſperity the defects 
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n Ariſtoph. in Nub. v. 552. 

9 1d. in Equit. v. 1271. Horat, lib. 2, epiſt 1, v. t go. 

? Ariſtoph. in Nub. Ameipſ. ap. Diog. Laert lib. 2. $ 28. 
Eupol. ap. Schol. Ariſtoph. in Nub. v. 96. Senec. de Vita 
Beata, cap. 27. 

4 Schol. Ariſtoph. in Argum. Concion. p. 440. Mem. de 
P Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xxx. p. 29. 
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of their perſons or their works, and ſometimes pa- 
rodying, with keen ridicule, their verſes, thoughts, 
and ſentiments *, Euripides was all his life perſe- 
cuted by Ariſtophanes; and the ſame ſpectators 
erowned the pieces of the former, and the bur- 
leſque critiques made on them by the latter. 

The jealouſy between thoſe who ran the ſame 
courſe at length burſt forth with (till greater vio- 
lence. Ariſtophanes had reproached Cratinus with 
his love of wine, the failure of his wit, and other 
defects incident to old age*;, and Cratinns, in re- 
venge, expoled the plagiariſms of his enemy, and 
accuſed him of having adorned his works with the 
ſpoils of Eupolis*, 

Amid theſe conteſts, ſo ſhameful to literature, 
Cratinus conceived, and Ariſtophanes executed, 
the project of extending the empire of comedy. 
The latter having been accuſed by Cleon of aſſum- 
ing the title of citizen without poſſeſſing a legal 
right to it”, in his defence parodied two verſes 
which Homer has put in the mouth of Telemachus, 
and of which this is the ſenſe: «I am, as my 
mother tells me, the ſon of Philip: for my part, I 


| know little of the matter; for what child knows his 


— 


* Ariſtoph. in Acharn. v. 8. Schol. ibid. Id. in Veſp. 
v. 312, Schol. * Id. in Equit. v. 1246. Schol. ibid. Ke. 
&c. Suid. in Ila 

* Ariſtoph. in Fan. v. 399. Suid. in Ap. 

* Schol. Ariſtoph. in Equit. v. 5 28. 

„Ariſtoph. in Acharn. v. 378. Schol. ibid, et in Vita 
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own father* ?” This ſtroke of pleaſantry having 
induced his judges to confirm him in his privileges 
as a · citizen, he breathed nothing but vengeance, 
Animated, as he himſelf ſays, with the courage of 
Hercules, he compoſed againſt Cleon a piece 
abounding with the bittereſt ſarcaſms *: but as 
no workman could be found who would undertake 
to make a maſk to repreſent the features of a man 
ſo formidable, nor any actor who would venture 
to perform the part, the poet was obliged to act it 
himſelf, with his face ſmeared with wine-lees*, 
and had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the multitude ap- 
prove with loud burſts of applauſe the ridicule and 
invectives with which he attacked a leader whom 
they adored, and the keen ſatire that he levelled 
at themſelves. 

Emboldened by this ſucceſs, he proceeded, in 
allegorical ſubjects, to treat on the moſt important 
intereſts of the republic. Sometimes he ſhewed 
the neceſſity of ending a long and ruinous war“, 


and ſometimes inveighed againſt the corruption of 


the demagogues, the diſſenſions of the ſenate, and 


the folly of the people in their elections and deli- 
berations, Two excellent actors, Calliſtratus and 


Philonides, performed in his comedies. When 
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* Brumoi, Theatr. des Grecs, t. v. p. 269. 

7 Ariſtoph. in Pac. v. 75 1. Schol. ibid. 

* Id. in Equit. 

* Vit. Ariſtoph. p. xiii. Schol. in argon. > uit. p. 172. 
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the firſt appeared, it was underſtood that the comedy 
turned only on the vices of individuals; and when 
the ſecond acted, that the piece attacked the leaders 
of the adminiſtration ©, 

The moſt intelligent part of the public, how- 
ever, greatly diſapproved of, and ſometimes op- 
poſed with ſucceſs, theſe licentious attacks. By 
one decree the acting of comedy was prohibited d; 
by a ſecond it was forbidden to mention any per- 
ſon by name; and, by a third, to attack the ma- 
giſtratesf, But theſe decrees were ſoon either for- 
gotten or repealed ; they ſeemed repugnant to the 
nature of the government; and, beſides, the mul- 
titude could not conſent to relinquiſh a ſpecies of 
entertainment in which all the abuſive and obſcene 
expreſſions their language afforded were laviſhed 
on the objects of their jealouſy, 

Towards the end of the Peloponneſian war, a 
ſmall number of citizens having ſeized on the ſu- 
preme power ; their firſt care was to reſtrain the 
licentiouſneſs of the poets, and to permit the per- 
ſon they had attacked to proſecute them in a court 
of juſtice. The terror which theſe powerful men 
inſpired produced a ſudden revolution in comedy. 
The chorus was laid aſide, becauſe the rich citi- 


* Schol. in Vit. Ariſtoph. p. xiv. 

4 Schol. Ariſtoph. in Acharn. v. 67. 

* Id. ibid. v. 1149, et in Av. v. 1297. 

f Schol. Ariſtoph. in Nub. v. 31. Pet. Leg. Att. p. 79. 
Plat. in Argum. Ariſtoph. p. x. 
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zens were alarmed, and would no longer conſent 
to furniſh one at their expence, or to provide 
maſks with portraits, and thus contribute to the 
ſupport of fatire againſt individuals, and invec- 
tives againſt the leaders of the ſtate. Ariſtophanes 
himſelf ſubmitted to this reformation in his latter 
pieces b; and his ſucceſſors, ſuch as Eubulus, An- 
tiphanes, and ſeveral others, paid reſpect to the 
rules of propriety and decency. The fate of 
Anaxandrides taught them not to depart from 
them, He had parodied theſe words of Euripides : 
5 Nature iſſues her commands, and regards little 
the laws by which they are contradicted.” For 
the word nature he ſubſtituted the city, and was 
ſentenced to periſh with hunger i. 

In this ſtate was comedy during my ſtay in 
Greece. Some poets continued to treat and pa- 
rody the ſubjects of fable and hiſtory : but the 
greater part preferred invented ſubjects; and the 
ſame ſpirit of obſervation and analyſis which in- 
clined the philoſophers to collect in ſociety the 
ſcattered traits, the union of which characterizes 
greatneſs of ſoul, or puſillanimity, engaged the 
poets to paint, generally, the ſingularities which 


are offenſive, or the actions which are diſhonour- 
able, in ſociety. 
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» Ariſtoph. in Plut. in Cocal. et in Æolas Fahric. Bibl. 
rec. t. i. p. 710 et 713, 
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Comedy had become a regular art, ſince the 
philoſophers had been able to define it. They 
ſaid that it is an imitation, not of every kind of 
vice, but of the ridiculous only *; and they alſo 
faid that, after the example of tragedy, it may be 
permitted to exaggerate its characters to render 
them more ſtriking!. 

When the chorus was again employed en, which 
rarely happenec, interludes were, as formerly, ad- 
mitted between the ſcenes, and the declamation 
was accompanied by the choral chant or ſong , but 
when it was omitted, the action had greater proba. 
bility, and a more rapid progreſs ; the comic writers 
ſpoke a language which could not offend the deli. 
cate ear; and extravagant ſubjects no longer 
brought on the ſtage choruſes of birds, waſps, and 
other animals, habited in a groteſque reſemblance 
to the forms of thoſe creatures. New diſcoveries 
were every day made in human nature, and no- 
thing was wanting but a genius who might profit 
by the errors of the ancients, and the obſervations 
of the moderns *, 

After having traced the progreſs of tragedy and 
comedy, it remains for me to ſpeak of a ſpecies of 
drama which unites the pleaſantry of the latter to 


2 


* Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. 5, t. ii. p. 65 5. 

Id. ibid. cap. 2, p. 653. 

= [4. ibid. cap. 1, p. 663. Theophr. Charact. yo 6. 

* Menander was born in one of the latter years of the ſtay of 


Anacharſis in Greece. | 
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the gravity of the former ®. This, in like manner, 


derives its origin from the feſtivals of Bacchus, in 
which choruſes of Sileni and Satyrs intermingled 
jeſts and raillery with the hymns which they ſang 
in honour of that god. 

The ſucceſs they met with gave the firſt idea of 
the ſatyric drama, a Kind of poem in which the 
moſt ſerious ſubjects are treated in a manner at 
once affecting and comic b. | 

It is diſtinguiſhed from tragedy by the kind 
of perſonages which it admits; by the cataſtrophe, 
which 1s never calamitous ; and by the ſtrokes 
of pleaſantry, bon-mots, and buffooneries, which 
conſtitute its principal merit. It differs from 
comedy by the nature of the ſubject, by the air 
of dignity which reigns in ſome of the ſcenes ?, 
and the attention with which it avoids all perſon- 
alities. It is diſtinft from both the tragic and 
comic dramas by certain rhythmi which are pecu- 
liar to it *, by the ſimplicity of its fable, and by 
the limits preſcribed to the duration of the aion*; 
for the ſatyr is a kind of entertainment which is 
performed after the tragedies as a relaxation to the 
ſpeCtators*. 


— 


— — 


» Horat. de Art. Poet. v. 222. 

* Demetr. Phaler. de Eloc, cap. 179, 

? Euripid, in Cyclop. 

4 Mar. Victorin, Art. Gram, lib. 2, p. 2527. Caſaub. de 
Satyr. lib. 1, cap. 3, p. 96. 

r Euripid. ibid. 

* Horat. de Art. Poet. v. 220, Diomed, de Orat. lib. 32 
p. 488. Mar. Victorin. ibid. 
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The ſcene preſents to view groves, mountains, 
grottos, and landſcapes of every kind *, The per- 
ſonages of the chorus, diſguiſed under the groteſque 
forms attributed to the ſatyrs, ſometimes execute 
lively dances with frequent leaps , and ſometimes 
diſcourſe in dialogue, or ſing, with the gods or he- 
roes ; and from the diverſity of thoughts, ſenti- 
ments, and expreſſions, reſults a ſtriking and ſingu- 
lar contraſt. 

Eſchylus has ſucceeded better than any other 
author in this ſpecies of compoſition. Sophocles 
and Euripides have alſo diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in it, but not ſo eminently as the poets Achæus y 
and Hegemon. The latter added a new charm 
to the ſatyric drama by parodying, ſcene by ſcene, 
ſeveral well known tragedies *. The artifice and 
neatneſs with which he executed theſe parodies 
rendered his pieces greatly applauded, and fre- 
quently procured them the crown a. During the 
repreſentation of his Gigantomachia, and while the 
whole audience were in a violent fit of laughter, 
news arrived of the defeat of the army in Sicily. 
Hegemon propoſed to break off the piece abruptly; 
but the Athenians, without removing from their 


t Vitruv. de Archit. lib. 5, cap. 8. 

* Athen. lib. 14, p. 630. 

x Caſaub, ibid. lib. 1, cap. 4, p. 102. 

Mened. ap. Diog. Laert. lib. 2, f 133. 

* Mem. de PAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. vii. p. 404. Heſych. 
in Hage. | 

Athen. lib. 15, p. 699. 
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places, covered themſelves with their cloaks, and, 
after having paid the tribute of a few tears to their 
relatives who had fallen in battle, liſtened, with 
the fame attention as before, to the remainder of 
the entertainment. They afterwards alleged that 
they were unwilling to ſhew any ſigns of weakneſs, 
or teſtify their grief in the preſence of the ſtrangers 
who were ſpectators of the performance“. 


— 


> Athen. lib. 9, p. 407. Caſaub, in Athen. p. 438, 
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G 
Repreſentation of the Pieces. 


HE theatre was at firſt built with wood® ; but 
having fallen down during the performance 
of a piece by an ancient author named Pratinas 4, 
that which is ſtill ſtanding, near the ſouth-eaſt 
corner of the citadel, was erected of ſtone. If [ 
ſhould undertake to deſcribe it, I ſhould neither 
ſatisfy thoſe who have ſeen it nor thoſe who have 
not; I ſhall therefore only give a plan of it“, and 
add ſome remarks to what I have already ſaid con- 
cerning the repreſentation of dramatic pieces, in 
one of my preceding chapters Þ. 
iſt, During this repreſentation no perſon is per- 
mitted to remain in the cælon, or pit, experience 
having ſhewn that, unleſs this be entirely empty, 
the voice of the actors will be leſs diſtinctly heard f. 
2d. The proſceniam, or ſtage, is divided into 


© Ariſtoph. in Theſmoph. v. 402. Schol. ibid. Heſych. et 
Suid. in J. a, in Alyrig, &c. 

4 Suid, in IIarb. | 

* Sec the plan of a Greek theatre. 

+ See chap. xi. of this work, 

e Vitruv. lib. 5, cap. 6 et 8. 

t Ariftot. Probl. ſect. 11, § 25, t. ü. p. 739. Plir. lik, 1 r, 


cap. 51, t. i. p. 643 
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two parts; the one higher, on which the actors 

declaim, and the other lower, in which the chorus 

commonly is placed . This latter 1s raiſed ten or 
twelve feet above the pit b, from which there is an 
aſcent to it i. In this ſituation it is eaſy for the 
chorus to turn either towards the actors or towards 
the ſpectators *. 

3d. As the theatre is not covered, it ſometimes 
happens that a ſudden ſhower obliges the ſpectators 
to take refuge in the porticos, or the public build- 

ings near the place l. 

4th. In the ſpacious encloſure of the theatre are 
exhibited the conteſts in poetry, muſic, and dan- 
cing, with which the grand ſolemnities are accom- 
panied. It is conſecrated to glory; yet have we 
ſeen, on the ſame day, a piece of Euripides fol- 
lowed by an exhibition of puppets ®. 

T ragedies and comedies are only preſented to 
the public during the three feſtivals ſolemnized in 
honour of Bacchus. The firſt of theſe is cele- 
brated at the Piræus, and there it was that ſome 
of the pieces of Euripides were performed for the 


firſt time ?. 


x pol. lib. 4, cap. 19, 1 123. 
h Vitruv. lib. 5, cap. 8, p. 9!. 
+ Plat. in Convir, t. iii. p. 194. Put. in Demetr. t.. i, p. 905 
Poll. ibid. f r27. 
* Schol. Ariſtoph. in Argum. Nub. p. 50. 
| Vitruv. ibid. cap. 9, p. 92. 
= Athen, lib, 1, cap. 17, p. 19. Caſaub. ibid. 
n Demoſth. in Mid. p. 604. 
© AXlian, Var. Hiſt. lib, 2, cap. 13» 
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The ſecond, named the Choes, or tbe Leneans, 
falls on the 12th of the month Antheſterion®*, and 
laſts only one day . As the inhabitants of Attica 
alone are permitted to be preſent at the celebration 
of this feſtival, authors reſerve their new pieces 
for the greater Dionyſia, which are ſolemnized a 
month after, and which attract from all parts an 
infinite number of ſpectators. They commence on 
the 12th of the month Elaphebolion +, and conti- 
nue ſeveral days, during which the pieces intended 
for competition are repreſented . 

The victory formerly required greater efforts 
than it does at preſent, An author oppoſed his 
antagoniſt with three tragedies, and one of thoſe 
entertainments which are named fatyrs. With 
this great force were thoſe famous conteſts de- 
cided in which Pratinas gained the prize againſt 
Aſchylus and againſt Chcerilus *; Sophocles againſt 
Aiſchylus*; Philocles againſt Sophocles * ; Eu- 
phorion againſt Sophocles, and againſt Euripides * ; 
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* This month ſometimes began on one of the laſt days of 

1 but uſually on one of the firſt of February. (Dodwel. 
e Cycl, | 

? Mem. de PAcad, des Bell. Lettr. t. xxxix. p. 174. 

* Ariſtoph. in Acharn. v. 503. 

7 The beginning of this month rarely happened on one of 
the latter days of February, but commonly on one of the firſt of 
March. (Dodwel. de Cycl.) 

7 Mem. de VAcad, des Bell. Lettr. t. xxxix. p. 178. 

* Suid. in Neal. 

Flut. in Cim. t. i. p. 483. 

Dicæarch. ap. Schol, Argum. Oedip. Tyr. Ariſtid. Orat. 
t. 111, p. 422. 


* Argum, Med. Euripid. p. 74+ 
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the latter againſt Tophon, and againſt Ion 7; and 
Xenocles againſt Euripides *. | 
It is aſſerted by ſome that, according to the | 
number of competitors, the au hors of tragedies, | 
ſubjected at that time to the ſame reſtriction as | 
| 
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orators are at preſent, were obliged to regulate the 

duration of their pieces by the ſucceſſive fall of 

drops of water which eſcaped from an inſtrument 

called the Clepſydra . However this may be, | 

Sophocles, wearied with producing ſo many pieces, | 

adventured to preſent only one“; and this prac- | 

tice, which had always been uſual with regard to | 

comedy, was inſenſibly eſtabliſhed with reſpect to | 
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tragedy. 

In the feſtivals, which laſt only one day, five or 
ſix dramatic pieces, either tragedies or comedies, 
are performed. But in the greater Diony ſia, which 
continue longer, twelve or fifteen, and ſometimes 
more ©, are ated. The performance begins early 
in the morning , and ſometimes laſts the whole 
day. 

The pieces are firſt preſented to the principal 
archon, to whom it appertains to receive or reject 
them. Authors of mean abilities humbly ſolicit 
his protection. They are tranſported with joy 


! Argum. Hippol. Euripid. p. 216. 
>. Flian. Var. Hit lib. F: = 8, 
» Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. 7, t. ii. p- 658. 
d Suid. in Tope. 
Mem. de l' Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xxxix. p. 182. 
4 Xenoph, Memor, lib. 5, p. 82 5. Æſchin. in Cteſiph. p. 440. 
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when he is favourable to them; and, when he re- 
fuſes to receive their pieces, conſole themſelves by 
writing epigrams againſt him; or ſtill better by the 

example of Sophocles, who was excluded from a 

competition to which the preſiding archon did not 

bluſh co admit one of the moſt n 

his time t. 

The crown is not beſtowed at the pleaſure of a 
tumultuous aſſembly. The magiſtrate who preſides 
at the feſtivals cauſes a ſmall number of judgesꝰ to 
be drawn by lot, who engage by an oath to decide 
impartiallys. This is the moment in which the 
partiſans and enemies of an author are moſt active. 
Sometimes indeed the multitude, exci by their 
intrigues, previouſly declare their choices furiouſly 
oppoſe the creation oſ the new tribunal, ot compel 
the judges to acquieſce in their deciſion b. 

Beſides the name of the victor, the names of the 
two competitors who are judged to have approached 
neareſt to him are proclaimed i; while he himſelf, 
loaded with the applauſes which he has received 


+ Arito h. in Ran. v. 944 Sthol. ibid. 

f Heſych. in Iloęreg. Cratin. ap. Athen. lib. 14,cap. 9, p. 638, 
Caſaub. in Athen. p. 673. 

* have not bern able to fix the number of theſe judges. I 
have ſometimes reckoned five, ſometimes ſeven, and at other 
times more. 

2 Plut. in Cim. t. i. p. 483. Epicharm. ap. Zenod. Eraſm. 
Adag. p- $39. Schol. Ariftoph. in Av. v. 445, Lucian. in 
Harmonid. cap. 2, f. i. p. 853. 

> Plut. ibid. lian. Var. Hiſt. lib. 2, 2 13. 

Schol. in Vit Sophocl. Argum. Comœd. Ariſtoph. 
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at the theatre, and which the chorus had folicited 
for him at the end of the piece k, is frequently ar- 
cbmpanied home by a part ef the ſpectators l, and 
uſually he gives an entertainment to his friends w. 

After the victory, the ſame piete can no more 
be admitted to the competition; nor may it after a 
defeat, without undergoing conſiderable altera- 
tions n. But, notwithſtanding this regulation, an 
ancient decree of the people permits any poet to 
Aſpire to the crown with one of the pieces of ,. 
chylus, retouched and corrected as he ſhall judge 
proper; and this method fas often ſucceeded®,— 
Ariſtophanes thus obtained the honour of preſent- 
ing to the competition a piece already crowned®.— 
Afterwards the Tame privilege was extended to the 
pieces of Sophocles and Euripides *; but as their 
ſuperiority became every day more ſenſible, and 
prevented many from offering pieces at the compe- 
tions, the orator IL. ycurgus, at the time of my 
departure from Athens, intended to propoſe to tlie 
people to-forbid their repreſentation for the future; 
but to preſerve accurate copies of them in ſome 
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1 Plut. an Seni, t. ii. p. 785. | 
= Plat. in Conviv. t. iii. p. 173, 174. » 
» Ariſtoph.in Nub. v. 546. Schol. in Argum. | 
., * Quintil, Inſtit, lib. 10, cap. 1, p. 632. Philoſtr, Vit. 
Apollon. lib. 6, cap. 11, p. 245. Schol. Ariſtoph. in Acharn. 
v. 10. | | 
» Dicrerch. ap. Schol. Ariſtoph. in Arg. Ran. p. 115, 
4 Demoſth, de Fall. Leg. P- 331. Aul. Gell. ib. 77 cap · Li 
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place of ſafety, to cauſe them annually to be re- 


cited in public, and to erect ſtatues to their au- 
thors r. 


The actors in theſe dramas are to g diſtin- 


guiſhed into two kinds; thoſe whoſe parts imm̃edi- 
ately follow the thread of the action, and thoſe who 
compoſe the chorus. That I may explain mofe 


clearly their reſpective functions, I ſhall proceed to 
give an idea of the diviſion of the pieces. 7 

Beſides the parts that conſtitute the eſſence of a 
drama, which are, the fable, the manners, the diction, 
the ſentiments, the muſic, and the decoration *, we 
muſt alſo conſider thoſe into which it is diſtributed 
in its extent, and which are, the prologue, the epi- 
ſode, the exode, and the chorus 

The prologue begins with the piece, and con- 
cludes with the firſt interlude, or choral ode be- 


' tween the acts. The epiſode extends in general 


from the firſt to the laſt of the interludes, and the 
exode comprehends all that is faid after the lat 
interlude*, In the firſt of theſe parts it is that the 
expoſition of the ſubject has place, and the knot 
or complication of the intrigue ſometimes com- 
mences; the action is developed in the ſecond, 
and finally unravelled in the third. Theſe three 


ares Rave no fixed Proportion in : their * 


7 Plut. in 'X Rhet. Vit. t. ii. p. 841. | 
Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. 6, p. 656. 
t 1d. ibid. cap. 12, p. 669. Schol. Vit. Avitph.y. x 
* Ariftot, ibid. | 
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lengths. In the CEdipus at Colonus of Sophocles, 
which contains 1862 verſes, the prologue alone con- 
' tains 700 *. | 
he ſtage is never empty. The chorus ſometimes 
makes its entry in the firſt ſcene; if it comes on 
later, it muſt be naturally introduced; and if it 
goes off, it is only far a few moments, and for a 
| ſufficient reaſon, 
The action preſents only a ſeries of ſcenes divided 
by interludes, the number of which is left to the 
choice of the poet. Of theſe many pieces have 
four v, and others five or ſix*, I find only three 
in the Hecuba of Euripides b, and in the Electra of 
Sophocles © ; but two in the Oreſtes of the former 
poet“; and one only in the Philoctetes of the lat- 
ter. The intervals between two interludes are 
alſo of various lengths ; ſome have only one ſcene, 
and. others contain ſeveral. It is manifeſt from 
- theſe obſervations, that the diviſion of a piece, and 
che diſtribution of its parts, depend entirely on the 
vill of the poet. Ep 
What properly characterizes the interlude is, 
when the choral performers are conſidered as alone, 
3 
* Id. in Phœniff. v. 210, 641, 791, 1026, et 1290. Id. in 
Med. v. 410, 627, 824, 976, et 1251. Id. in Alceſt. 
r 
< Soph. in Electr. v. 474, 1064 et 22 


4 Euripid. in Oreſt. v. 316 et 305. 
Sep. in Philo, v. 686. P 
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and fing altogether *, If by any accident, at theſe 
times, one of the characters of the preceding ſcene 
Hould remain on the ſtage with them, they do not 
addreſs him, or at leaſt require from him no an- 
ſwer. 

The chorus, according as the ſuhject demands, i is 
compoſed of men and women, old men or youths, 
citizens or ſlaves, prieſts, ſoldiers, &c. to the num- 
ber of fifteen in tragedy, and twenty-four i in co- 
medy 8 and the perſons of it are always ſuppoſed 
of inferior condition to the principal characters of 
the piece. As it uſually repreſents the people, 
or at leaſt a part of them, foreigners, even though 
ſettled at Athens, are forbidden to act in the 


choruſes b, for the ſame reaſon as they are prohibit- 
ed from being preſent i in the general a of the 
people. 

The actors who compeſe the chorus came on 
the ſtage preceded by a flute-player, who regulates 
their ſteps , ſometimes one after the other, but 
more frequently, in tragedy, three in front and fiye 
in depth, or five in front and three in depth. When 
the piece is a . they are uhr arranged 


Nr nm « r a > 


f Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. 12, p. 661. 

t Poll. lib. 4, cap. 15, 5 108. Schol. in Acharn. Ariſtoph. 
v. 210; in Av. v. 298. 

rare open Ulpian, ibid. p. 653. Plut, in 


10N. t. 1, 
Schl, Auf Arttopts i in Veſp. v. 580. 
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four i in front and fix deep, or ſix in front 1 four 
deep n, 

In the courſe of the piece the chorus ſometimes | 
performs the part of an actor, and ſometimes forms 
the interlude. In the ſirſt caſe it takes a part in 
the action, and ſings or declaims with the perſons 
of the drama, the coryphzus ſpeaking for it. On 
certain occaſions it is divided into two parts, headed 
by two leaders, who relate certain circumſtances of 
the action, or mutually communicate their hopes 
and fears!, Theſe kind of ſcenes, which are al- 
moſt always ſung, are ſometimes concluded by the 
re· union of the two parts of the chorus . In the 
ſecond caſe the chorus confines itſelf ro lamenting 
the calamities incident to humanity, or imploring 
the aſſiſtance of the gods for the dramatic perſon- 
age whoſe cauſe it eſpouſes. 

During thefe ſcenes the chotus rarely quits its 
place, In the interludes, and eſpecially in the 
firſt, it executes different evolutions ro the ſound 
of the flute. The verſes which it ſings are, like 
thoſe of the ode, diſpoſed in ſtrophes, dee wer 
epodes, &c. Each antiſtrophe correſponds to 
ron, either in the meaſure and number of hs 


X Poll. lib „ t 10% | 

_ * See note at the end of the volume. 4 

2 Aichyl. in Sept. cont. Theb. v. 875. Rheſ. ap. Euripid. 
v. 538 et 692. Schol. r in * v. $96. Poll. * * 1 
cap- 15, 106. 

7 1 88 in Ajac. v. en. 
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yerſes, or the nature of the chant. The choral per- 
formers, at the firſt ſtrophe, go from right to left; 
at the firſt antiſtrophe, - from left to right, in an 
equal time, and repeating the ſame air to other 
words a. They afterwards ſtop, and turning to- 
wards the ſpeQators, ſing a new melody. F re- 
quently they repeat the ſame evolutions with ſenſi- 
ble differences in the words and muſic, but always 
with the ſame correſpondence between the march 
and the counter- march. I here only mention the 
general practice; for it is principally in this part of 
the drama that the poet aims to diſplay the varieties 
of rhythmus and melody. 

Each tragedy requires three actors for the Gs 
leading parts. The principal archon cauſes them 
to be drawn by lot, and aſſigns to them, in conſe. 
quence, the Piece in which they are to perform, 
The author is not allowed the privilege to chook 
them, except when he has merited the crown in one 
of the preceding feſtivals. | 

The ſame actors ſometimes perform both in 
tragedy and comedy i, but we rarely meet with any 
who excel in both“. It is not neceſſary to men- 
tion that ſome have always acquitted themſelves 
with oreat applauſe i in the firſt parts, while others 
have not been able to riſe above thoſe of the third 


 Argum. Schol. in Pind..Etymol. Magn. in esd 
Heſych. et Suid. in Newns. Valeſ. in Mauſſac. p. 117. 
> Ulpian, in Demoſth. p. 653. 


\ Plat, de Rep. lb. 35 t. ii. p. 395 
F 4 
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order”; and that there are parts which require ex- 
traordinary bodily powers, as that of Ajax frantic*, 
Some actors, to acquire greater vigour and ſupple+ 
neſs of body, frequent the palæſtræ, where they 
exerciſe with the youthful athletz*; others, to ren- 
der their voices more ductile and ſonorous, carefully 
obſerve a ſtrict regimen !. 

Conſiderable pay is given to actors who have 
acquired great celebrity; I have known Polus 


gain a talent in two days**. Their ſalary 1 is re- 


gulated according to the number of pieces in which 
they act. As ſoon as they have attained to diſtinc- 


tion on the Athenian ſtage, they are applied to by 
the differegt cities of Greece, and ſolicited to con- 
tribute to the embelliſhment of their feſtivals. — 
If they fail to perform the engagements they have 
ſigned, they are obliged to pay a ſum of money 
ſtipulated ip the agreement v. On the other hand, 


the republic condemns them to a heavy fine if 


they are abſent at the time of the celebration of i its 
feſtivals *. 
The principal actor ſhould he conſpicuouſly dif. 
—— from the two others, and l the 


— — — — 
, 


r Demoſth, de Fall. Leg. p. 331. 
Schol. Soph. in Ajac. v. 875. 
t Cicer, Orat. cap. 4, t. i. p. 423. 
» Plat. de Leg. lib. 2, t. it; 665. 
x = Plut. i in Rhet. X. Vit. t. ii. P- 848. 
400 livres (22 fe | 
Lehm. de Fal IF 
+ Plat in Alex. t. l, v1, 
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third, who receives his pay from him *; ſo that 
theſe, even though they thould have the fineſk 
voices, ought ſo to manage them as not to eclipſe 
his db. Theodorus, who in my time always played 
the pringipal part, never permitted the two ſubal · 
tern actors to ſpeak before him, and prepoſſeſs the 
audience in their favour*, It was only when hg 
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aſſigned to the third actor a principal part, as that 


of the King“, that he conſented to forget pen 
eminence . 

Tragedy ſeldom employs in che ſcenes any other 
yerſe than the iambic; a ſpecies of meaſure which 
nature ſeems to point out, by frequently producing 
it in converſation ; but, in the choruſes, it admits 
the greater part of thoſe metrical forms which en- 
rich lyric poetry. The attention of the ſpectator, 
inceflantly awakened by this variety of rhythms, is 


not leſs engaged by the diverſity of ſounds annexed 
| to the words, of which ſome are ſung, and others 


ſimply recited 8. 
The chorus ſings in the interludes , and the ac, 


tors declaim i in the ſcenes i i when — chorus i is ſilent; 
ö — 
» Plut, Proc. | Reip. Ger. t. it. bi. p. _ 
d Cicer. de Divin, cap. 15, t. iv. p. 125. 
< Ariſtot. de Rep. lib. 7, cap. 17, t. it. p. 44%. 
4 Demoſth. de Falſ. Leg. p. 331. 
Flut. Przc. Reip. Ger. t. it. p. 816. 


v. 81. 

8 Ariſtot. iþid. cap. 6, p. 656. 

Id. Probl. t. ii. p. 266 770. | 

* Flut. de Mu. t. ii, p. 3144» Mem, de VAcad. des Bell. 
Vert. bx P 253: * . : 


* Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. t it. p 655. Horst. de Art. Poet, 
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but when it enters into dialogue with the actors, ity 
coryphæus recites with them, or * ing alternate - 
* rn ene 5 oo | 

The voice of the performers i in ſinging i is « guided 
by the flute, and in declamation by a lyre which 
prevents ĩt from ſinking !, and ſucceſſiyely gives it 
the fourth, the fifth, and the octave , which in 
fack are the conſonances the voice moſt frequently 
produces in converſation, whether continued or fa- 
miliar f. Though ſubjected to a proper intona- 
tion, it is freed fram the rigid laws of the meaſure u; 
an actor therefore may henne or retard his decla- 
mation, | 
With reſpect to * 3 all ys rules of it 
were formerly rigorouſly obſerved ; byt at preſent 
thoſe which relate to the accents and quantity are 
tranſgreſſed with impunity *, To enforce the ob- 
ſervance of the others, the maſter of the chorus“, 
in the abſence of the poet, exerciſes the actors for 
a long time before the repreſentation of the piece. 
He beats the meaſure with his feet, his hands, or 


* Eichyl. in Agam. . 176 et 1188. Lucian. de Salt. $ 27, 
t. ii, P- 5. Dionyf. Halic. de Compoſ. Verb. cap, 11, t. v. 


P- 
1 Plut. de Muſ. t. ii. p. 1141. 
* 1 imagine this to have been ! is called the lyre of Mer. 


cury. See Memoire fur la Muſique des Anciens, par M. VP Abbe 
Royſſier, p. 11. 

+ See note at the end of the volume. | 

m * de Poet. cap. 6, t. it. p. 656. Flut. de Muſ. t. i, 


n Dionyſ. Halic. de Compoſ. Verb. $ 11, t. i. p. 1 65. 
- Plat. de Leg. lib. 7, t. ii. pe 812. Demoſth, in p- G12. 
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by other means / which may give the movement ta 
the performers | in the chorus, who are attentive to 
all his geſtures 9, | 

The chorus more eaſily obeys the meaſure chan 
the fingle voices; but it is never made to ſing in 
certain modes, the enthuſiaſtic character of which is 
not (uitable to the ſimple and tranquil manners of 
the perſons it repreſents ” : theſs mades are rv 
for the principal perſonages. | 

The genera, which proceed by quarters of tones, 
or a number of ſucceſſive half-tones, are excluded 
from the muſic of the theatre, becauſe they are not 
ſufficiently maſculine, or ſufficiently eaſy of per- 
formance*, The ſinging is preceded by n an 
executed by two flute-players*. 

The duty of the maſter of the chorus is not con- 
fined to guiding the voices of thoſe who are under 
his directions; he is alſo to give them leſſons in the 
two kinds of dances which are adapted to the the- 
atre; one of which, the dance properly ſo called, 
the choral performers only execute on certain oc- 
caſions; as when, for example, ſome happy tidings 
compel them to yield to the tranſports of their 


1 — 


? Mem. de l' Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. v. p. 160. 

4 Ariltot. Probl. $ $25 %. p- 765. 

r Id. ibid. p. 770. \ | 

* Plut, de Mul. t. ii. p. 1137. Mem, de Acad. des Bell. 
Lettr. t. xiii. p. 271. 

t Elian, Hit. Animal. lib. 16. cap. 5. Hefych, in EN. 
Schol. Ariſtoph. in Veſp. v. 580; in Ran. v. 1282; in Nub. 
Ve 311. Lucian. in Harmonid. t. i. p. .. 
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Joy *: the other, which has very lately been intro, 
duced into tragedy *, is that which, by regulating 


the motions and different inflections of the body, 


paints with greater preciſion than the former the 
actions, manners, and ſentiments *, This, of all 
imitations, is perhaps the moſt energetic, becauſe 
its rapid eloquence is not enfeebled hy language, 
but expreſſes every thing by exhibiting it to the 
eyes, and is no leſs proper to ſatisfy the mind than 
to excite emotion in the heart. The Greeks there- 
fore, attentive to multiply the m- ans of influencing 
the paſſions, have omitted nothing which might 
bring to perfection this firſt language of nature.— 
Among them, poetry and muſic are always ſupport- 
ed by the action of the performers. This actioꝑ, 
ſo lively and ſo perſuaſive, animates the diſcourſes 
of their orators , and ſometimes the leſſons of their 
philoſophers . The names of poets and orators 
who have enriched it with new figures are ſtill ry- 
corded e; and their reſearches have produced an art 
which has only been cprrupted in conſequence of 
its ſucceſs. 


» Sophocl. in Ajac. v. 702; in Trachin. v. 220. Schol. ibid. 
Ariſtoph. in Lyfiſtr. v. 1247, &c. &. 

z Ariſtot. Rhet. lib. 3, cap. 1 ; t. ii. p. 583. 

Plat. de Leg. lib. 7, t. ii. p. 8 16. 

* Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. 1, t. ii. p. 652. : 

» Plut. in Demofth. 4. i. p. 85 1. Id. in X. Rhey, Vit. t. ii. 


p- 845. 
Athen. lib. 1, cap. 17, p. 21. 


a Id. ibid. p- 21, 43. 
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This kind of dance not being, like the harmony, 
only a ſucceſſion of cadenced movements and ex- 
preſſive reſts, it is manifeſt that it ought to be di- 
verſified according to the different ſpecies of dra - 
mae. In tragedy it ſhould depict ſouls which ſuſ- 
tain their paſſions, their happineſs, or their misfor- 
tunes, with that decency and firmneſs which are 
ſuitable to the elevation of their character. In 
the attitudes of the actors we ought to recognize the 
models that the ſculptors have imitated, to give to 
their figures the moſt elegant politions*. The 
evolutions of the chorus ſhould be executed with 
all the order and diſcipline of a military march Þ , 
and all the exterior ſigns ſhould contribute with 


ſuch precifion to the unity of the intereſt, that a 


concert no leſs agreeable to the eyes than to the cars 
ſhould be the reſult. 

The ancients were very ſenſible of the neceſſity 
of this harmony, - ſince they gave to the tragic 
dance the name of Emmelka', which ſignifies a 
happy mixture of noble and elegant concords, an 
1 modulation in the action of the perſon- 
ages ; and this, in fact, have I more than once 


—_— 


4 Hut. in Sympoſ. * queſt, 15, t. ii. p. 747. 

Athen. ibid. p. 20; lib. 14, cap. 7, p. 630. Schol. Axiſ- 
toph. in Nub. v. 540. . 

f Plat. de Leg. lib. 7, t. ii. p. 8 16. 

r Athen. cap. 6, p. 629. 

Id. ibid. p. 628. 


Plat. ibid. Lucian. de Salt. $26, u f. a5. Heſych. in 


AHA. 
* Schol- Ariſtoph. in Ran. v. 924 
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remarked, and eſpecially in that piece of ZEſchylus 
in which king Priam offers a ranſom for the body 
of his ſon l. The chorus of Trojans, proſtrate with 
him at the feet of the conqueror of Hector, and 
like him uttering, amid their dignified emotions, 
expreſſions of grief, fear, and hope, communicate 
to the ſoul of Achilles, and that of the ſpeCtators, 
the ſentiments with which they are penetrated. 
The dance of comedy is free, familiar, often 
'ignoble, and too frequently diſgraced by a licen- 
- tiouſneſs fo groſs as to diſguſt perſons who reſpect 
*decency®. Eyen Ariſtophanes himſelf has made 
a merit of having baniſhed it from ſome of his 
pieces o. 

In the drama which is called Ae the dance 
or action is lively, tumultuous, but without ex- 
Ro or relation to the wordsꝰ. : 

As ſoon as the Greeks had perceived the merits 
-of the imitative dance, they conceived ſuch a fond- 
neſs for it, that authors, encouraged by the appro- 
bation of the multitude, quickly corrupted it. The 
- abuſe at preſent has arrived at its height: on the one 
hand attempts are made. to imitate, or, more pro- 
perly ſpeaking, counterfeit every thing” ; and, on 
the other, applauſe 1 2 beſtowed on effeminate 


——_— 


1 Athen. lib. t, cap. 18, p. 2 * 
m Theophr. Chara a. cap. 6. s wid. p · 305. 
a n. in Nub. v. 540. 
Athen. lib. 14, cap. 7, p. 630. ä 
? Atiſtot, de Poet, cap. 26, t. ii. p. 675. 
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and laſcivious geſtures, or confuſed and extravagant 
movements. The actor Callipides, who was ſur- 
named the ape, has almoſt in our time introduced, 
or rather authoriſed, this bad taſte, by the dan- 
gerous ſuperiority of his talents . His ſucceſſors, 


to equal him, have copied his faults, and to ſurpais 


him exaggerated them. They exert and ſtrain them- 
{ves like thoſe ignorant muſicians who, by forced 
and ridiculous contorſions, endeavour, while play- 
ing the flute, to reprefent the winding courſe which 


a diſcus traces as it rolls along the ground. 


The multitude, who ſuffer themſelves to be pany 


ried away by theſe frigid extravagances, will not 
pardon errors ſometimes more excuſable. They 


are frequently known to cxpreſs by degrees their 
diſapprobation of an actor, firſt by low murmurs, 
then by loud laughter, tumultuous exclama- 
tions", and violent hiſlings*. They ſtamp with 
their feet, to oblige him to quit the ſtage*; make 
him take off his maſk, that they may triumph in 
his ſhame ®; order the herald to call another actor, 
who is fined if he is not preſent *; and ſometimes 
even demand that a diſgraceful puniſhment ſhall 


— —{ <— 


* See note at the end of the volume. 

4 Ariltot. de Poet. cap. 26, t. ĩi. p- 675. 

r Plat. de Leg. lib. 3, t. it. p. 700. 

+ Demoſth, de Falſ. Leg. p. 346. 

Poll. lib. 4, cap. 19, F 122. 

* Duport. in Theophr. CharaR. cap. 6, p. aan” 
* Poll. lib. 4, cap. 11, f 88. 
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ous treatment“; new ſucceſs alone can reſtore him 
to favour; and in this caſe the audience clap their 
hands, and applaud with the ſame pleaſure and the 
ſame fury. 

This alternative of glory and diſgrace is com- 
mon to the actor with the orator who ſpeaks in the 


aſſembly of the people, and the profeſſor who in- 
ſtructs his diſciplesd. In like manner, alſo, medio- 


crity of talents ean only degrade his profeſſion, 
He enjoys all the privileges of a eitizen; and, as 
he muſt be free from all the ſtigmas of infamy with 
which the laws puniſh offences, he may arrive at 


the molt honourable employments. In our time, a 


famous actor, named Ariftodemus, was ſent on an 
embaſſy to Philip king of Maeedon . Others 


have poſſeſſed great influence in the public aſſem- 
_ bly. I mall add that Eſchylus, Sophocles, and 


Ariſtophanes, did not bluſh to aft a part in their 
-own pieces. 


1 have ſeen excellent actors: I have ſeen Theo- 


dorus in the beginning of his theatrical cateer, 


Lucian. in Apol. G 5, t. i. p. 713. 

2 Ariſtoph. in — Ve 516. 

2 Theoph. Charact. cap. f i. 

b Duport. in Theophr. Charact. p. 375. 

Aſchin. de Falſ. Leg. p. 397. | 

« Demoſth de Falſ. Leg. p. 295 et 341: 

e Athen. lib. I, EAP. 17 P · 203 cap. 18, p. 21. Vii. Ariſtoph. 
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and Polus at the end of his. The expreſſion of 
the former was ſo truly natural that he might have 
been taken for the very perſon he repreſented ; 
the latter had attained to the perfection of his art: 
never were greater powers joined to ſo much in- 
telligence and ſentiment. In one of the tragedies 
of Sophocles he acted the part of Electra; I wag 
preſent. Nothing can be conceived of greater 
theatrical effect than the ſituation of that princeſs 
when ſhe embraces the urn which ſhe imagines to 
contain the remains of her brother Oreſtes. In 
this inſtance theſe were not aſhes to which the ac- 
tor was cold and indifferent, they were the very 
aſhes of a ſon of whom Polus had lately been de- 
prived, He had cauſed the urn to be brought 
from the tomb in which it was incloſed; and when 
it was preſented to him, when he ſeized it with a 
trembling hand, when taking it in his arms he 
preſſed it to his heart, he uttered accents of ſuch 
lively grief, ſo moving, and ſo frarfully expreſſive, 
that the whole theatre reſounded with exclama- 
tions; and the ſpectators ſhed torrents of tears in 
commiſeration of the unhappy fate of the ſon, and 
the wretched condition of the father 5. 

The actors have habits and ſymbols ſuited to 
their parts. The kings gird their brow with a dia- 


— — = 


f Ariſtot. Rhet. lib. 3, cap. 2, t. ii. p. 585, Elan. Var. 


Hist. lib. 14, cap. 40. 


8 Aul. Gell. hb. 7, cap. 5. 
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dem ; they lean on a ſceptre which bears an eagle 
on its top ®, and are habited in long robes of 
purple, or other colours, ornamented with gold», 
The heroes frequently appear covered with the 
ſkin of a lion or a tiger, and armed with ſwords, 
ſpears, quivers, and clubs, All who ſuffer under 
misfortunes, wear a black, brown, or dirty white 
garment, which frequently hangs in tatters, The 
age, ſex, condition, and preſent ſituation of every 
perſonage of the drama is almoſt always indicated 
by the colour of his dreſs “. 

But this 1s ſtill better effected by a kind of hel- 
met, by which the head 1s entirely covered, and 
which, ſubſtituting an artificial viſage for that of 
the actor, produces ſucceſſive illuſions throughout 
the duration of the piece. I ſpeak of the maſk, of 
which there are various kinds, for tragedy, comedy, 
and ſatyr. Some are provided with hair of diffe- 
rent colours; others with beards of various lengths 
and thickneſs; and others repreſent, as exactly as 
poſſible, the charms of youth and beauty l. There 
are ſome which open an enormous mouth, lined 
with plates of braſs, or ſome other ſonorous ſub- 
ſtance, that may give the voice ſufficient ſtrength 


» 4 Y 
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*The ſceptre was originally a large ſtaff or truncheon. 

d Ariſtoph. in Av. v. 512. Schol, ibid. et in Nub. v. 70. 
Poll. lib. 4, cap. 18, 6115. Suid. in Evgic, 
i Lucian. de Saltat. g 27, t. ii. p. 285. 

* Poll. ibid. 5 117, 

1 Poll. lib. 4, cap. 19, & 133, Ke. 
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to reach to the moſt diſtant part of the theatre a. 
Others alſo have a kind of toupòe, or fore- top, 
terminating in a point ®, and repreſent the ancient 
head-dreſs of the Athenians; for we know that at 
the time the firſt eſſays were made in the dramatic 
art, it was the cuſtom to collect and faſten the hair 
in a bunch or tuft on the top of the head. 
Tragedy employed the maſk almoſt from its 
earlieſt invention, but by whom it was introduced 
into comedy is not known . It has ſupplied the 
place of the groſs colours with which the followers 
of Theſpis beſmeared their faces, and the thick 
leaves of the vine-branch with which they ſhaded 
their brow, that they might give way with more 
indiſcretion to the exceſſes of ſatire and licentiouſ- 
neſs, Theſpis increaſed their audacity by veiling 
them with a piece of linen ; and from this eſſay, 
Aſchylus, who of himſelf, or by his imitators, diſ- 
covered all the ſecrets of the dramatic art, imagined 
that a diſguiſe, conſecrated by cuſtom, might be a 
new means of impreſſing the ſenſes and the heart. 
The maſk was completed 'under his hands, and be- 
came & portrait — more 1 by colours, 
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= Aul, Gel. lib. « 5, cap. 7. Caſſiod. Variar. lib. 4, epiſt. 51. 
Plin. lib. 47, cap. 10, p. 789. Solin. cap. 37, p. 67. Dubos, 
Refl. Crit. t. ĩĩi. 

a Poll. ibid. "bs de Saltat. $27, t. ii. p. 284. 

* Thucyd. lib. i, cap. 6. Schol. ibid. lian. Var. Hiſt, 
lib 4, cap. 22. Periz. . bid. 

” Ariſtot. de Poet. ca 85 „t. ii. p. 666. 

Suid, in Oiex. rel. ib. G $ 167, 
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and copied from the ſublime model which the ay. | 
thor had conceived of the gods and heroes”, | 
Chcerilus and his ſucceſſors improvedon the idea, and 
brought it to ſuch perfection, that the reſult has 
been a ſucceſſion of portraits, in which are ex. 
preſſed, as far as art will permit, the principal dif. 
ferences of conditions, and the characters and ſen. 
timents which good or evil fortune inſpire t. Hoy 
often, in fact, have I not diſcerned, at a ſingle 
glance, the profound grief of Niobe, the atrocious 
projects of Medea, the terrible rage of Hercules, 
the deplorable deſpon.lency of the wretched Ajax“, 
and the menacing fury of the pale and haggard ; 
Eumenides . 

There was a time when comedy preſented to the 
ſpectators the faithful portrait of thoſe whom it 
openly attacked). More decent at preſent, it 
confines itſelf to general reſemblances, and ſuch 
as are relative to the abſurdities and vices which 
are the object of its ſatire; but theſe are ſufficient 
for us immediately to recognize the maſter, the 
ſervant, the paraſite, the indulgent or ſevere old 
man, the youth of regular manners or diſſipated 


„— — r 
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r Hor. de Art. Poet. v. 278. | 
$ Athen. lib. 145 Cap» 223 P - 659. Suid, in Xe, Etymol. 


Ma in Egudv. 
Pon. lib. 4, cap. 19, 5 t33, &c. Schol. Sophocl. i in ory 


Tyr. v. 80. 
u Quintil. lib. 11, cap. 3, p. 702. 
* Ariſtoph, in Plut. v. 423. 
7 Id. in Equit. v. 230. Schol. ibid. 
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life, the maiden adorned in al her charms, and 
the raatron diſtinguiſhed by the (uy of her 
carriage and her ſilver hairs *. 

We do not indeed ſee the various ſhades of paſ- 
ſion ſucceed each other in the countenance of the 

actor; but the greater part of the ſpectators are ſo 
diſtant from the ſtage, that it would be impoſſible 
for them in any manner to be reached by this elo- 
quent language. Let us proceed to objections 
that are better founded. The maſk cauſes the 
voice to loſe a part of thoſe inflexions. which give 
it ſo many charms in converſation ; its tranſitions 
are ſometimes abrupt, its intonations harſh and 
rugged® : the laugh is altered; and if it is not mas» 
naged with art, its grace and effect are entirely 
loſt. In fine, how is it poſſible to endure the 
ſight of an hideous mouth, always motianleſs*, and 
continually gaping when the actor is ſilent * ? 

The Greeks are ſenſible of theſe inconveniences : 
but they would be ſtill more offended if the actors 
performed without ſuch a diſguiſe ; ſince, in fact, 
they could not expreſs the relations which exiſt, or 
ought to exiſt, between the phyſiognomy and the 
character, between the condition and the external 


2 Poll. lib. 4, cap. 19, $ 135, &c, 

2 Dubos, Refl. Crit. t. iii. p. 209. 

bd Diog. Laert. lib. 4,4 27. Suid. in Ou. 

© Quintil. ih. 11, cap. 3, p. 716: 

4 Lucian. de Gymnoal. \ 23, t. it, p. 904. Id. de Saltat. t. ii. 
p. 284. Philoſtr. Vit. Apoll. lib. 5, cap. 9. 

+ Sce note at the end of the volume. 
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darſnneſs of which would deſtroy the illuſion, 
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appearance. Among a nation which does not per. 
mit women to appear on the ſtage*, and which 
conliders propriety as a rule as indiſpenſable and 
eſſential in the practice of the arts as in that of 
morals, what diſguſt muſt not be excited at ſeeing 
Antigone and Phædra appear with features the 


Agamemnon and Priam with an ignoble air, and 
Hippolytus and Achilles with wrinkles and grey 
hairs | The maſk, which it is allowed to change 


with every ſcene, and on which may be pourtrayed 
the ſymptoms of the principal affections of the ſoul, . 
can alone maintain and juſtify the error of the 
ſenſes, and add a new degree of probability to imi- , 
tation. 
It is on the ſame principle that in tragedy the 

ſtature of the actors is frequently increaſed to four 1 
cubits f *, the height of Hercules & and the moſt R 
ancient heroes, This is effected by buſkins, which 1 
raiſe them four or five inches &: while gauntlets 0 
lengthen their arms; and their breaſt, ſides, and - 
every part of their body, are rendered apparently . 
p- A — 2 ig le J 28. E 265. AM. Gall Ii.) x h 

cap. 5 

err Fiesch ketegtetache, br Evi n 


feet and nearly half an inch). 
x bo, ap lib. 2, cap. 3, $ 9, p. 96. Philoſtr, lib, 2, cap. 21, 
; lib. 4, cap. 16, p. 152. Aul. ell lib. 3, cap. 10. 


P. Winckelm Hilt, de VArt. t. ii. p. 194+ Ejuſd, Monum, 
Inec, t. ii. p. 2474 
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thicker in proportion i, And when, conformably 
to the laws of tragedy, which requires a ſtrong and 
ſometimes vehement declamation *, this almoſt co- 
loſſal figure, habited in a magnificent robe, makes 
the theatre reſound with a voice audible to its ut- 
moſt extremity !; there are few ſpectators who will 
not feel the full effect of this majeſtic decoration, 
and find themſelves more diſpoſed to receive the 
impreſſions it is intended to communicate. 

Before the pieces begin, care is taken to purify 
the place of aſſembly u; and after they are ended, 
different bodies of magiſtrates aſcend the ſtage, 
and make libations on an altar conſecrated to Bac- 
chus". Theſe ceremonies ſeem to impreſs a cha- 
racer of ſanctity on the pleaſures which they pre- 
cede and which they conclude, 

The decorations with which the ſcene is embel- 
liſhed are not leſs ſtriking to the eyes of the mul- 
titude, The idea of them was firft coftceived, in 
the time of Æſchylus, by an artiſt named Agathar- 
cus, who, in a learned treatiſe, explained the prin- 
ciples on which he had proceeded . Theſe firſt 


i Lucian, de Saltat. cap. 27, t. ii, p. 284, Id. Traged. 
cap. 41, t. ii. p. 688. 
* Horat. lib. 1, ep. 3, v. 14. Juvenal. Satir. 6, v. 36. 
Buleng. de Fheatr. lib. 1, cap. 7. 
Dion. Chryſoſt. orat. 4, p. 77. Philoſtr. Vit. Apollon. 
lib. 95 cap. 9, p- 495. Cicer. de Orat, lib. 1, cap. 28, t. i. 
158. 
a 3 et Suid. in Kabagr. Poll, lib, 8, cap. 9, 104. 
„ Plut. in Cim t. i. p. 483. 
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eſſays were afterwards brought to perfection by 
the efforts of the ſucceſſors of Æſchylus , and by 
the works which Anaxagoras and Democritus pub- 
liſhed on the rules of perſpective J. 

According to the nature of the ſubject, the ſcene 
repreſents a pleaſant plain, a frightful ſolitude 5, 
the ſea-ſhore ſurrounded by ſteep rocks and deep 
caverns *, tents erected near a beſieged city *, or a 
harbour filled with ſhips *. Uſually the action paſſes 
in the veſtibule of a palace ?, or of a temple *: in 
front is an open place; on the ſide, houſes are ſeen, 
berween which two principal ſtreets go off, one 
towards the caſt, and the other towards the weſt *. 

The firit diſplay is ſometimes very beautiful and 
grand. Age men, women, and children, are be- 
held proſtrate near an altar, and imploring the pro- 
tection of the gods and the aid of their ſovereign b. 
In the courſe of the piece the ſpectacle is varied 
in a thouſand modes. Youthful princes arrive in 
a hunting dreſs, and, ſurrounded by their friends 
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P Schol. in Vit. Soph, 

9 Vitruv. ibid. 

r Euripid. in Electr. 

s Aſchyl. in Prom. 

t Soph. in Philoct. Euripid. in Iphig. in Taur. 

v Soph. in Ajac. Euripid, in Troad. Id. in Rheſ. 

* Euripid. Iphig. in Aul. 

7 Id. in Med. in Alceſt. in Androm. Soph. in Trach. Id. 
in dip. Tyr. EY | 
2 Eurip. Iphig. in Taur. in Ion. 

* Soph. in Ajac. v. 816. Euripid. in Oreſt. v. 1259, 

Soph. in dip. Tyr. Euripid. in Suppl. 
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and their dogs, ſing hymns in honour of Diana e; 
or a chariot appears in which is ſeen Andtomache 
with her ſon Aſtyanax d; or another chariot, which 
now brings in ſolemn pomp to the camp cf the 
Greeks, Clytzmneſtra, ſurrounded by her flaves, 
and holding the infant Oreſtes, who is ſleeping, in, 
her armse; and now conveys her to the cottage 
where her daughter Electra is drawing water from 
a fountain f. Here Ulyſſes and Diomede enter by 
night the Trojan camp, through which they quickly 
ſpread alarm; the ſentinels run together from all 
ſides, crying: Stop, flop ; Kill, Kills. There the Gre- 
cian ſoldiers, after the taking of Troy, appear on the 
roofs of the houſes, and begin to reduce that cele- 
brated city to aſhes b. At another time coins are 
brought, containing the bodies of the chiefs of the 
Argives who fell at the ſiege of Thebes; their fune- 
rals are celebrated on the ſtage, and their widows 
expreſs their grief in mournful ſongs. One of 
them, named Evadne, is ſeen on the top of a rock, 
at the foot of which is erected the ſuneral pile of 
Capaneus, her huſband, She is habited in her 
richeſt ornaments, and, deaf to the entreaties of her 


* 0 111 — 


< Euripid. in Helen. v. 1185. in Hippol. v. 58. 
4 Id. in Troad. v. 568. 

e Id. in Iphig. in Aul. v. 616. 

f Id. in Electr. v. 55 et 998. 

£ Rhef. ap. Eurip. v. 675. 

h Eurip. in Troad. v. 12 56. 


finn or 


father, and the cries of her companions, precipi« 
rates herſelf into the devouring flames i, 

The marvellous alſo adds to the charm of the 
exhibition. Some god deſcends in dramatic ma- 
chinery ; or the ſhade of Polydorus burſts from the 
boſom of the earth, to announce to Hecuba the 
new calamities by which ſhe is menaced *, The 
ghoſt of Achilles leaves the tomb, appears to the 
aſſembly of the Greeks, and commands them to 
ſacrifice Polyxena, the daughter of Priam!; or 
Helen aſcends to the vault of heaven, where, 
transformed into a conſtellation, ſhe is to become 
a propitious ſign to mariners m; or Medea traverſes 
the air in a car drawn by dragons v. 

1 ſhall here ſtop. Were a greater number of ex- 
amples neceſſary, I might eaſily find them in the 
Greek tragedies, and efpecially in the more ancient. 
One of the pieces of ZEichylus is, if I may fo ſpeak, 
only a ſucceſſion of moveable pictures o; ſome of 
them interefting, and others fo extravagant ard 
monſtrous that they could only preſent themſelves 
to the licentious imagination of the author, 

In fact, exaggeration enters even into the mar- 
vellous, when we fee on the ſtage Vulcan accom- 


— 
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i Eurip. in Suppl. v. 1054 et 1070. 
* Id, in u. Herub. ; 
Id. ibid, Soph. ap. Langin. de Sublim. cap. 1 11 
m Furipid. in Orelt. v. 163 ew Rs 
» Id. in Med. v. 1321, Schul, ibid, Senec, in Med. v. 1035s 


Horat. epod. 3, v. 14. 
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panied by Strength and Force nailing Prometheus 
to the ſummit of Caucaſus; and when we behold, 
immediately after, that ſtrange perſonage the 
Ocean arrive, mounted on a kind of hippogriffe, 
and the nymph lo with the horns of a heifer on her 
head . The Greeks at preſent reject ſuch por- 
traits, as little ſuitable to tragedy”; and admire 
the diſcretion with which Sophocles has treated 
this part of the dramatic ęxhibition in one of his 
pieces, 

CEdipus, deprived of ſight, and driven from his 
ſtates, has arrived with his two daughters at the 
town of Colonus, in the environs of Athens, whi- 
ther Theſeus comes to grant him an aſylum. He 
had been informed by the oracle that his death 
would be preceded by extraordinary ſigns; and 
that his bones, depoſited in a place which ſhould 
be known only to Theſeus and his ſucceſſors, 
ſhould for ever draw down the vengeanc? of the 
gods on the Thebans, and ſecure their favour to 
the Athenians. His deſign is to reveal, before 
his death, this ſecret to Fheſeus*. The Coloniates, 
howeyer, are fearful leſt the preſence of Mdipus, 
unfortunate and defiled with crimes, ſhould occa- 
ſion ſame calamity to befal them, While they arg 
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Þ Aſchyl. in Prom. v. 286 ct 395. 

4 Id. ibid. v. 590 et 675. 

r Ariltot. de Loet. cap. 14, p. 662. 
Sophocl. in dip. Colon. v. 93 et 650, 
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employed in theſe reflections, they ſuddenly ex: 
claim: 
« Almighty Jove, what thunders rend the air! 


| Edirus. 
My daughters, O my 2 to this place 
p Is there the generous Theſcus who will bring? 
: ANTIGONE, 
His preſence what of moment here requires ? 


CEorevus, 


Soon will this winged thunder of high Jove | 
Lead me to Fluto's realms, Send then with ſpeedy 


Crnorws (ſinging). 
Aufuly dreadful is this deep'ning roar 


Roll'd by the hand of Jove : my hoary hairs 
Are rais'd through horror upright on my head, 
And my ſoul ſinks within me, There again 
The rapid lightning flames along the ſky. 
What terrible event doth this portend ? 
The dread of it appals me: not in vain, 
Not unproductive of ſome dreadful fate, 
Theſe thunders roll.— Almighty Jore! Again 
Wide through th? ethereal vault of heav'n they roll, 


Epirus. 
This, O my daughters, is the fated day 
That ends my life: there is no refuge more. 


Crnorvs, 
How know'ſt thou this? Whence haſt thou this divin'd * 2 


CMoiyvs. 


J know it well: but with the utmoſt ſpeed 
Be your illuſtrious ſovereign hither call'd. 


— — — —_ o— 


t Sophocl in Ædip. Colon. v. 1450, &c. 
* Ihe French gives this line to T 
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Cnorvs ( finging ). 
Ah me, ah me! Again the thunder's roar 
Around us with redoubled fury rolls. 
Be merciful, O God, if to this land, 
My native country, aught of dire event 
Thou bringeſt, yet be merciful to me z 
Nor let me ſhare misfortune as my meed, 
Becauſe this man with fated woes oppreſs'd 
I faw : Almighty Jove, on thee I call“! 
Porrrx. 
The ſcene continues in the ſame manner till the 
arrival of Theſeus, to whom ¶&dipus haſtens to 
reveal his ſecret. 
The repreſentation of dramatic pieces requires 
a great number of machines, ſome of which are 
employed for flights through the air, the deſcent 
of deities, or the apparition of ghoſts *; and others 
to produce or give the reſemblance of natural ef- 
fects, as ſmoke, flame v, or thunder; the ſound of 
the latter of which is imitated by cauſing ſtones to 
fall from a great height into a brazen veſſel *. 
Other machines, by turning on wheels or rollers, 


preſent to the ſpectators the inſide of a houſe or 


* From, this fragment of a ſcene, and all that I have faid 
above, it will be manifeſt that the Greek tragedy was like the 
French opera, only a mixture of poetry, muſic, dancing, and 
ſcenery : but with two differences; firſt, that the words were 
ſometimes ſung and ſometimes declaimed ; and, ſecondly, that 
the chorus — & executed dances properly ſo called, and that 
theſe were always accompanied with ſinging. 

u Plat, de Glor. Athen. t. ii. p. 348. 

x Poll. lib. 4, cap. 19, 1 130. Buleng. lib. 1, cap. 21 et 22. 

Euripid. Oreſt. v. 1542 ct 1677. 

2 Scbol. Ariſtoph. in Nub. v. 291. 
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tent . Tr this manner is Ajax exhibited in the 
midſt of the animals he has regently ſacrificed to 
his fury“. 

Managers are appointed to defray a part of the 
expence attending the repreſentation of the pieces. 
In return they receive a trifling piece of money 
from each of the ſpectators e. 

At firſt, and while there was only a fmall wooden 
theatre, it was not permitted to require any thing 
at the door; but the deſtre of obtaining the beſt 
places cauſing frequent quarrels to ariſe, the go- 
verament ordered that, for the future, each perſon 
ſhould pay a drachma d. The rich were then in 
poſſeſſion of all the places, the price of which was 
ſoon reduced to an obolus by the management of 
Pericles, who wiſhed to attach the poorer claſs of 
Citizens to his intereſt. He cauſed a decree to be 
paſicd, by which it was enacted that one of the 
magiſtrates, beiore every dramatic performance, 
ſhould diſtribute to each of thoſe citizens two 
oboli, one to pay for his place, and another to aſ- 
ſilt him to ſupply his wants during the feſtivals e. 

The building of the preſent theatre, which, 
being much more ſpacious than the old one, is not 


2 * — "WY 
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* Ariſtoph. in A charn. v. 407. Schol. ibid. 

d Schol. Soph. in Ajac. v. 344. 

© Demofth, de Cor. p. 477. Theophr. CharaQ. cap. Ir. 
Caſaub. ibid. pe 100. Duport. ib I. o. 344 er 333. 

s Heſych. Suid. ct Harpocr. in Owe, | 

Liban. Argum, Olyath, 1. Ulpian. in Olynth, 1, p. 14. 
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expoſed to the ſame inconveniences, ought natu- 


rally to have put an end to this liberality. But 


the decree has never been repealed f, though its 
conſequences have been extremely pernicious to 
the ſtate. Pericles had aſſigned the expence with 
which he charged the royal treaſury to be defrayed 
from the contributions levied on the allies to make 
war on the Perſians S3. Emboldened by this firſt 
ſucceſs, he continued to draw from the ſame ſource, 
till the funds of the military treaſury were inſen- 
ſibly all devoted to the pleaſures of the multitude. 
Not long ſince, an orator having propoſed to re- 
ſtore them to their original deſtination; the general 
aſſembly paſſed a decree forbidding any perſon 
under pain of death to mention the ſubje&® , and 
no one now dares to oppoſe in form this enormous 
abuſe, Demoſthenes has twice attempted, by in- 


direct means, to point out the miſchiefs reſulting 


from it; but, deſpairing of ſucceſs, he now ex- 
preſsly declares that no change ought to be made k. 

The manager ſometimes gives the exhibition 
gratis! ; ſometimes alſo he diſtributes tickets which 
are received inſtead of the uſual pay ®, which is 
now fixed" At two oboli*, 
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2 Ariſloph. in Veſp. v. 1184. 

8 Iſocr. de Pa i. . . 

n Ulpian. d- 1 

© pm Olynth. 1, p. 3 et 4 Ulpian. p. 1t. Olynth, 3. 
72 Demoilh. Phil. 4, p. 100. 

1 Theophr, Charact. cap. 1 f. 

n Id. ibid. ö 

a Demoſth, de Cor. p. 477. Theophr. ibid, cap. 6, 
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Converſations on the Nature and Olje® of Tragedy, 


T the houſe of Apollodorus I had become 
acquainted with one of his nephews, named 
Zopyrus, a young man of genius, and ardently 
deſirous to dedicate his talents ro the ſtage. One 
day, when he came to ſee me, he found with me 
Nicephorus, a poet who, after ſome attempts in 
comedy, believed he had reaſon to prefer the art of 
Ariſtophanes to that of ÆEſchy lus. 

Zopyrus ſpoke to me of his favourite ſubje& 
with new warmth, Ts it not ſtrange, ſaid he, that 
the rules for tragedy have never been collected? 
We have great models; but theſe models have alſo 
great defects. Formerly genius might ſoar unres 
ſtrained; at preſent it is expected that it ſhould 
obſerve laws in which no one deigns to inſtruct 
us. And what need have you of inſtruction ? 
replied Nicephorus. In a comedy, the events which 
have preceeded the action, the incidents of which it 
is conſtituted, the complication and the develope- 
ment, are all the offspring of the invention of the 


poet; and che publie therefore paſs judgment o 
| him 
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him with extreme rigour. It is not the ſame with 
tragedy, the ſubjects of which are given and known, 
and whether they be probable or not is of little 
importance, Preſent to us Adraſtus, the yery 
children will recount to you his misfortunes. At 
the name alone of CEdipus or Alcmzon, they will 
tell you that the piece muſt conclude with the aſ- 
ſaſſination of a mother. If the threid of the in- 
trigue ſhould drop from your hands, make the cho- 
rus ſing; are you embarraſſed with the cataſtrophe, 
cauſe ſome god to deſcend in machinery. The 
people, ſeduced by the muſic and the decoration, 
will indulge you in every kind of licence, and 
crown without heſitation your noble efforts, 

But I perceive your ſurprize, and will proceed 
to a more circumſtantial vindication of what I have 
advanced. He then ſat down; and while, after the 
manner of the ſophiſts, he raiſed his hand to aſſume 
an elegant geſture, we ſaw TheodeCtes, the author 
of ſeveral excellent tragedies v, enter, accompanied 
by Polus, one of the ableſt actors of Greece, and 
| ſome others of our friends, who to an exquiſite taſte 
Joined profound knowledge.—So! faid Nicepho- 
rus, to-me, ſmiling, what now muſt I do with my 
geſture? You muſt reſerve it, ſaid I, for another 
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* Antiph. et Diphil. ap. Athen. lib. 6, p. 222. 
p Flat. in X. —— t. ii. p. 837. Suid, in Oe. 
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opportunity; ; you will perhaps ſoon have octafioft 
to employ it; and immediately, taking Zopyrus by 
the hand, 1 ſaid to Theodectes, Permit me to in- 
troduce to you this young man; he aſpires to en- 
ter the temple of fame, and I wiſh to recommend 
him to ng who are acquainted with the road to 
it. 

© TheodeQtes dancin prepoſſeſſed i in his 1 favor; 
and promiſed his advice when it might be requi- 
ſite. We are at preſent, added I, ſurrounded with 
difficulties, for want of a code of precepts. But 
whenee, replied he, can we obtain it? Men of ge- 
nius, with models before them, fometimes apply 
themſelves to the practice of an art; but as the 
theory ought to conſider that art in its eſſence, and 
raiſe itſelf to its ideal beauty, it is neceſſary that 
philoſophy ſhould enlighten taſte, and direct ex- 
perience. I know, anſwered I, that you have 
long ſtudied the nature of the drama, which has 
procured you . deſerved applauſes ; and that you 
have frequently diſcuſſed its principles with 
Ariſtotle,” both in converſation © and in writing. 
But you know alſo, ſaid he, that in this reſearch 
we find, at every ſtep, problems to reſolve, 
and difficulties to vanquiſh; that each rule is con- 
tradicted by an example which is an exception, 
and that every ſuch; example may be juſtified by 
ſucceſs ;" that the moſt contrary practices are au- 
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thorized by great names; and that we are ſome- 


times in danger of cenſuring the greateſt geniuſes of 
Athens. Judge then if I ought to expoſe myſelf 
to this riſæ in the preſence of their mortal enemy. 
My dear Theodectes, replied Nicephorus, you 
ſhall not be under the neceſſity of accuſing: them: I 
will myſelf voluntarily undertake this taſk.: Only 
communicate your doubts, and we will ſubmit to the 
judgment of the company. Theodectes yielded to 
our ſolicitations, but on condition that he ſhould 
always be permitted to ſhield himſelf hy the autho- 
rity of Ariſtotle, that we would enlighten; and ũn- 
ſtruct him, and that the moſt eſſential articles ſnould 
alone be diſcuſſed. Notwithſtanding the latter 
precaution, we were obliged to meet ſeveral days 
ſucceſſively. I ſhall proceed to give the reſult of 
theſe converſations; © but muſt - previouſly obſerve 
that, to avoid confuſion, 1 admit 7 a few inter- 


locutors. 
* 


FIRST, CONVERSATION. Ji 
— Since you grant me permiſſion, illat. 
trious Theodectes, I ſhalb in the firſt place aſł * 
what is the object of tragedy? 


Tybecdelles. The intereſt ariſing from terror * 


pityrs and, r this — I — you 


199 — mw * . > 


r Ariſtot. de Poet. ca. 95 t. ü. p. 660; r 11, p. 660; 
cap. 14, p. G62. 51 
1 
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with an action which is important, entire, and of 2 


proper extent. Leaving to comedy the vices and 


abſurdities of private perſons, tragedy paints only 
great calamities, and takes irs examples from the 
clevated claſs of kings and heroes. 
 Zopyrus. And why does it not ſometimes chooſe 
them from among the inferior conditions of men ? 
They would make a more lively impreſſion on me, 
if they approached nearer to the ſtation which I 
hold in life. 

TheodeFes. I know not but they might then, if 
portrayed by an able hand, excite in us emotions 


too violent. When I take my examples from a 


rank infinitely ſuperior to yours, I kave you the 
liberty to apply them to yourſelf, and the hope that 
you may be excepted from ſimilar calamities, 
Paolus. On the contrary, I have always thought 
that the abaſement of power ever makes a greater 
impreſſion on us than the obſcure revolutions of in- 
ferior conditions. We notice leſs the thunderbolt 
when it falls on a ſhrub, than when it cleaves an 
oak which lifted its proud head to the ſkies. 

_ Thebdeftes.. We ſhould enquite of the neighbour- 
ing ſhrubs in what manner they are affected in theſe 
two cafes, one of which is more adapted to aſtoniſh, 
but the other to intereſt them. But, without conti- 


nuing this diſcuſſion any farther, I ſhall proceed to 


MC 


« 14. ibid. cap. 6, p. 656. 
t 1d. Rhet. lib. 2, cap. , t. ii. p. 559- 
2 > © I's | 
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give a moredire&t anſwer to the queſtion of Zopy.. 


rus. | 
Our earlieſt authors ordinarily exerciſed their ge- 
nius on the celebrated perſonages of the heroic times. 
We have preſerved this cuſtom, becauſe republicans 
ever contemplate with a kind of malignant joy, 
| thrones overwhelmed in the duſt; and the fall of a 
ſovereign, which is followed neceſſarily by that of an 
empire. I ſhall add, that the misfortunes of private 
perions could not be accommodated to the marvel- - 
lous, which tragedy requires. | 2 

The action ought to be entire and babe that is 
to ſay, it ſhould have a beginning, a middle, and an 
end: for thus the philoſophers expreſs themſelves 
when they ſpeak of a whole all the parts of which are 
ſucceſſively unfolded to our eyes To illuſtrate” 
this rule by an example in the Iliad the action 
commences by the contention of Agamemnon and 
Achilles; it is continued by the recital of the mis- 
fortunes conſequent on the retiring of the latter 
from the aſſiſtance of the Greeks ; and it concludes 
when he yields to the tears of Priam?, In fact, 
after this affecting ſcene the reader finds nothing 


more to wiſh. 


Nicephorus. What could the ſpectator deſire af. 
ter ter the death of Ajax? Is not the action ended 


» Ariltot. de Poet. cap. 6, t t. ii. p. 656, et cap. 7, p. 658, 
Corneille, 1* Diſcours ſur le Poeme Dramarique, p. 14. 

x Plat. in Parm. t. iii. p. 5 : 

1 Dacier, Reftexions ſur la Poetique d' Ariſtote, p. 106, 
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at'twoathirds':of the piece ? Let. Sophocles has 
thought proper to continue it by a frigid conteſta- 
tion between Menelaus and Teucer; one of whom 
inſiſts on refuſing, and the other on granting, the 
rites of ſepulture to the wretched Ajax .. 

_Theadefies. To be deprived of theſe honours, 
heightens among us the horrors of death, and may 
therefore add a new terror to the cataſtrophe of a 
piece. Our ideas in this begin to change; and if 
they ſhould ſo, alter that we ſhall no longer be af- 
feed at this outrage, nothing, can be more mil- 
placed than the diſpute of which you ſpeak : but 
this will not be the fault of PEE 4 return to 
the action | | 

Do not imagine, with ſome authors, that its unity | 
is only the unity%of the hero; and do not attempt, 
after their example, to comprehend, even in a poem, 
all the circumſtances of the life of Theſeus or of * 
Hercules. Exceſſively to prolong the intereſt, or 


ta diffuſe it over too great a number of particulars, h 
iseto eaken or deſtroy it®. Admire the diſcretion th 
of Homer ; he has choſen for the Iliad only an epi 1 
ſode of the war of Tro ye. J 
I know that our emotions are 12 as p. 6 
they approach and unite; and that the moſt effica- 2 
pp means. to agitate the ſoul, is to ply it with re- — 
25 Soph. in "Ajae.: Corneille, 177. Diſe. "ie le Poeme Dram. p. 1 3. the 
2 Ariltot. de Poet. cap. 8, p. 6585 dy. 1 185 p- 600. | win 
> Id. ibid. cap. 26, p. 675. | =” hou 


£ Id, ibid. cap. 23, p. 67 1. 
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doubled ſtrokes: yet it is neceffary that the action 
ſhould have a certain extent. That of the Aga- 
memnon of Æſchylus cannot paſs but in a conſi- 
derable time; that of the Suppliants of Euripides 
laſts ſeveral days; while thoſe of the Ajax and the 
CEdipus of Sophocles are completed in à ſhort 
portion of a ſingle day. The nobleſt pieces on 
our ſtage preſent us, on this head, with varieties way 
which I am embarraſſed, 

Theodectes. It were to be wiſhed that the action 
ſhould only laſt the time of the repreſentation of 
the piece, But endeavour at leaſt to compriſe it 
within the ſpace of time which elapſes between 
the riſing and ſetting of the ſun d. | 

I have ſaid the more on the action, becauſe it is, 
if I may ſo ſpeak, the ſoul of tragedy* ; and becauſe 
the dramatie intereſt depends eſpecially on n fable, 
or conſtitution of the ſubject. 

Polus. This principle is eſtabliſhed by facts: 1 
have ſeen pieces ſucceed which had no other merit 
than a fable well formed and ably conducted: and 
I have rn others in- which the mariers, ſenti- 


» — * 


* 


a Anbot. * <A cap. 5, p. 656. Denies) Refi. ſur Post, 
p. 66. Pratĩ zue du Theatre, liv, 2, chap. 7, p. 106. 

The words of Ariſtotle are, a revolution of the ſun; and from 
this expreſſion the moderns have formed their rule of twe 
four hours. But the moſt learned commentators underſtand, by a 
revolution of the ſun, only the continuance of that luminary above 
the horizon; and, as the tragedies were performed at the end of 
mg the duration of the action ought caly to be nine or ten 

ours. 


Ariſtot. cap. 6, p- 657. 
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ments, and ftyle ſeemed to enſure ſucceſs z which 
nevertheleſs failed, becauſe the ordonnance of the 
plot was defective. This indeed is the error of all 
beginners. | 

T heodefts. It has alſo been that of ſeveral ancient 
authors. They ſometimes neglected their plans, 
and atoned for their defect by the beauties of their 
language and deſcriptions, which are in tragedy 
what colouring is in painting; which, however 
brilliant it may be, always produces leſs effect than 
the elegant contours of a figure ſimply deſigned by 
the hand of. a maſterf, | 
Begin therefore by delineating the outlines of 
your ſubje&ts, and afterwards enrich it with the 
ornaments of which you find it ſuſceptible. In 
diſpoſing it, be mindful of the difference between 
the hiſtorian and the poet®; the former of whom 
relates things as they actually have happened, and 
the latter as they might or ought to have happened. 
If hiſtory only preſents you with a fact deſtitute of 
circumſtances, you are. at liberty to embelliſh it 
with fiction, and to add to the principal action 
particular actions which may render it more in- 
tereſtiog. But you muſt add nothing which is not 


founded on reaſon, or which is improbable or un- 


neceſſary *. 1 


— 4 8 
— 


f Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. b, p. 657. 
1 Id. ibid. cap. 17, p. 665. 
Id. ibid. cap. 9, p. 659. 
Id. ibid. 6 
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The converſation now became more general. 
Remarks were made on the different ſpecies of the 
probable; and it was obſerved that there is one for 
the common people, and another for more en- 
lightened perſons: it was agreed, therefore, to 
conſider that only which is required in an exhibi- 
tion preſented to the multitude. The following 
are the concluſions which were received with general 
aſſent. 

1. That is called probable, which almoſt evety 
one allows to have the appearance of truth * By 
this word alſo is underſtood whatever uſually hap- 
pens in given circumſtances ', Thus, in hiſtory, 
ſuch an event is ordinarily followed by ſuch or 
ſuch conſequences. In morals, a man of ſuch a 
condition in life, and ſuch an age and character, 
muſt ſpeak and act in ſuch a certain manner n. 
2. It is probable, as the poet Agatho has ſaid, 
that events will happen which are not probable; as 
when, for example, a man is vanquiſhed by another 
man who is leſs ſtrong or leſs courageous, It is 
this extraordinary ſpecies of the probable of which 
ſome authors have made uſe for the n of 
the plots of their pieces . 

3. Whatever we believe to have happened, is 


— 


* Ap. Ariſtot, Rhet. ad Alexand. cap. 15, dun 625. 
1 18. 3 lib. 1, cap. 2 p- 617. 

m Id. de Poet, cap. 9, p- — 

» 1d. ibid. cap 18, P. 666. 
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probable; and whatever we believe never to bars 
1 is improbable o. 
It is better to admit what is really impoſſible; 


wp at the ſame time probable, than what is really 


poſſible but without probability . As, for ex- 


ample, the paſſions, injuſtice, and abſurdities attri- 


buted to the gods are not among the number of 


poſſible things, and the crimes and calamities of the 
ancient heroes not always among thoſe that are pro- 


bable: but the multitude have conſecrated theſe 


opinions by adopting them; and in the theatre the 


| opinion 1s equivalent to truth d. 


8 Probability ought te be preſerved in the conſti- 
tution of the ſubject, in the connection of the 


ſcenes, in the portraying of the manners", in the 


choice of the diſcoveries *,- and in every part of the 


drama. You will inceſfantly aſk yourſelf, Is it 


poſſible, is it neceſſary, that ſuch a character ſhould 


ſpeak or act in ſuch a manner? 


Nicephorus. Was it poſlible that ap ou 


have lived twenty years with Jocaſta, without mak- 
ing any enquiry concerning the eircumſtances of the 
death of Laius? © 


Theodectes. Doubtleſs i it was not: bat the 4a ; 


9 '* Ariſtor. de Poet. cap. g, p. oy. a e 


Id. ibid. cap. 24, p. 672, _ 


4 Id. ibid. cap. 92 7 673. Corneille, *  Diſcode ſur le ; 
llc. ” R 


Poeme Dram. p. 2 ; ii. p. 57. 


+ Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. 15, p. 663. 
* 1d. ibid. cap. 16, p. 664. 
t 1d, ibid. cap. 15, P. 663. 
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ral opinion ſuppoſed the fact; and Sophocles,” to 
conceal its abſurdity, does not begin the action till 
the moment which terminates the calamities that had 
afflicted the city of Thebes. Whatever had paſſed 
before that time, is without the drama, as Ariſtotle 
has made me obſerve *. 

Nicephorus. Your friend, to excuſe Sophodles, 
attributes to him an intention which he never had; 
for CEdipus openly declares his ignorance, and that 
he had never known in what manner the death"of 
Laius had happened. He aſks where that-prince 
was killed; whether at Thebes, in the country, or 
in a foreign land *, Had he then never given any 
attention to an event to which he owed the hand of 
the queen, and the throne? Had no perſon ever 
ſpoken to him concerning it? | We muſt ſurely 
allow that CEdipus had: bur little curioſity, and that 
his courtiers were remarkably reſerved and diſ- 
Creet. | i | 2 | 

Theodectes endeavoured. in : vain to vindicate 
Sophocles : we all agreed in opinion with Nice- 
phorus. During this diſcuſſion ſeveral pieces were 
mentioned which owed their failure only to a de- 
fect in probability; and, among others, one by 
Carcinus, in which the ſpectators ſeeing a prin- 
cipal character enter a temple, and not ſeeing him 
come out, were ſo deuten when he appeared 


* * 


V Ariſtot. de Poet. cap, 24, P. 005 
+ Soph. in dip. Tyr. v. 112 et 228, 
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again in one of the following ſcenes, that the piece 
was condemned 7. 

Palas. It muſt have had more eſſential FO 
I have frequently acted in the Electra of Sophocles, 
in which mention is made of the Pythian games, the 
inſtitution of which was poſterior by ſeveral centu. 
ries to the time when the heroes of the piece lived ⸗. 
The audience at every repreſentation murmured at 
this anachroniſm ; yet the tragedy has always been 
ſuffered to remain on the ſtage. 

- | TheodeFtes. This fault, which eſcapes the notice 
of the greater part of the ſpectators, is leſs dange- 
rous than the former, of which every body can 
judpe. In general, thoſe improbabilities which are 
only obſerved by intelligent perſons, or which are 
ſhaded over by a lively intereſt, are not greatly to 
be dreaded by an author. How many pieces are 
there in which it is ſuppoſed that, while a few 
verſes are recited, a number of events have paſſed 
off the ſtage, the tranſacting of which would re- 
quire the greater part of a day*? Why does not 
this give offence? Becauſe the ſpectator, hurried 
along by the rapidity of the action, has neither 
leiſure nor inclination to meaſure back his ſteps, 


— „ . 4 


7 Ariſtot. te Poet. cap. 1 P. 665. 


> — » 24, p- 672. 
» ip- Colon. v. 1625 et 4000 Id. in Trachin. 


v. 44 et — Euripid. in Androm. v. 1008 et 1070, Brumoy, 
t. iv. p. 24. Dupuy, Trad. dev Trachin. not. 24. 
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and to employ himſelf in calculations which might 
weaken the illuſion *. | 
Here ended the firſt converſation, 


SECOND CONVERSATION, 


THE next day, when all the company were 
met, Zopyrus ſaid to Theodectes, You yeſterday 
ſhewed that the illuſion of the drama ought to be 
founded on unity of action and on probability: 
what more is neceſſary to its perfection? 

Theodeftes. To attain the great end of tragedy, 
which is to excite terror and pity*. This is ac- 
compliſhed—1, By the exhibition of the ſcene, 
which preſents to our view CEdipus with a bloody 
'maſk, Telephus clothed in rags, or the Eume- | 
nides with their terrific ſymbols, 2. By the action, 
when its ſubje&, and the manner in which the in- 
cidents are connected, are ſuch as to excite ſtrong 
emotions in the ſpectator. It is in the latter of theſe 
means that the genius of the poet is eſpecially diſ- 
played. | 

It had been long perceived that, of all the paſ- 
ſions, terror and pity could alone produce a lively 
and durable pathos ©; hence the efforts which 


: . 


In the Phedre of Racine, it is not obſerved that, while 37 
verſes are recited, Aricia, after having left the ſtage, muſt have 
arrived at the place where the horſes wait, and that Theramenes 
muſt have found time enough to return to Theſeus. . 

o Ariſtot, de Poet. cap. 14, t. ii. P. 662; cap. 9, p. 660; 
cap. 11, p. 660. X 

© Marmont, Poet. Franc. t. it. p. 96. 
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elegy and tragedy ſucceſſively made to communicate 
to the ſoul emotion, which without violence might 
draw it from its languor, and cauſe it to taſte plea- 
ſures without remorſe. I tremble, and commilerate 
the woes which my fellow mortals ſuffer, and which 
I myſelf may in my turn experience : but I cheriſh 
this alarm and theſe tears; for the former only 
pains my heart that I may inſtantly find relief in the 
latter. If the obje& which compels my tears were 
before my eyes, how ſhould I bear to look on it*? 
Imitation ſhews it to me through a veil which ſoftens 
its features; the copy is always leſs vivid than the 
original : and this imperfection is one of its princi- 
pal merits. | : 

Polis. Is not this what Ariſtotle meant, when he 
aſſerted that tragedy and muſic effect the purgation 
of terror and pity* ? wn 

Theodeftes. No doubt. To purge thoſe two paf- 
fions, is to purify their nature, and repreſs their ex- 
ceſſes: and, in fact, the imitative' arts take away 
from the reality all that is odious, and retain only 
what is intereſting. It hence follows that emotions 
too harſh and painful are not to be excited It is 
ſtill remembered that Amaſis, king of Egypt, 
when plunged to the loweſt depth of human miſery, 
wept not when he beheld his fon led to death, but 

722 

—— 


4 | 
f Id. ibid. cap. 6, p. 656. a Id. de Rep. lib. 8, cap. 7, t. ii. 
p-. 458. Remarq. de Batt. ſur la Poet. d' Ariſtot. p. 225. 
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burſt into a flood of tears at ſight of one of his 
friends aſking alms s. The latter of theſe ſcenes 
melted his heart, which the former had hardened. 
Remove far from me that exceſs of terror, thoſe fear- 
ful ſhocks, which ſtifle pity. Avoid ſtaining 
the ſtage with blood. Let not Medea murder her 
children, QEdipus tear out his eyes, or Ajax 
pierce himſelf with his ſword “, in the ſight of the 
ſpectators. This is one of the principal rules of 
tragedy... 

Nicephiras: And one which you inceſſantly vio- 
late. You love to feaſt your eyes with fearful and 
_ diſguſting images. Recollect Edipus and Po- 
lymneſtori ; who, after they are deprived of ſight, 
again appear on the ſtage, bathed in blood _— 
ſtill ſtreams from their eyes. 

Theadectes. This ſpectacle is foreign to the dien ; 
and our poets have had the weakneſs to grant it to 
the withes of the mau, who require violent 
ſhocks. 

Nicephorus. It is you who have, familiarized 
them to theſe horrid ſcenes. I ſhall not ſpeak of 
thoſe crimes, the very recital of which is dreadful ; 
of thoſe wives, mothers, children, murdered by 
thoſe who were united to them by the tendereſt 
ties: you would reply that theſe facts are conſe- 


s Ariſtot. Rhet. lib. 2, cap. 8, p- 559. 
* See note at the end of the volume. 

* Soph. in CEdip. Tyr. v. 13 20 et 1330. 
# Euripid. in Hecub. v. 1006. 
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crated by hiſtory ; that they have been recounted 
to you repeatedly from your infancy ; that they 
paſſed in ages ſo remote * that they now only ex- 


cite that ſpecies of terror which is proper for trage- 


dy. But you have found the fearful ſecret of 
increaſing their horror. My hair riſes ere& when, 
at the cries of Clytzmneſtra, who is ſtabbed by her 
fon Oreſtes behind the ſcenes, Electra, her daugh- 
ter, exclaims on the ſtage, Strike, if thou canſt, a 
ſecond time l. 45 

Theode#es. Sophocles has, through this whole 
tragedy, rendered the character of that princeſs ſo 
intereſting; ; the is fo loaded with misfortune and 
ignominy ; ſhe paſſes through ſo many paroxyſms 
of fear, deſpair, and joy; that, without daring to 
Juſtify, we are inclined to pardon this ſally of fero- 
city, which eſcapes her in the firft moment of paſ- 
fion. Obſerve that Sophocles foreſaw its effect; 
and that, to correct it, he has made Electra declare, 
in a preceding ſcene, that her vengeance is only 
aimed againſt the murderer of her father w. 


This example, which ſhews with what addreſs 


an able hand prepares and directs its ſtrokes, 
proves at the ſame time, that the ſentiments with 
which it is wiſhed to inſpire us, depend eſpecially 
on the relations and qualities of the principal cha- 
racter. = 

* Ariftot. Rhet. lib. 2, cap. 85 t. ii. p. -$59- 


1 in Elect. v. 14 
GR 
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We may remark that an action which paſſes be- 
tween perſons who are enemies, but indifferent to 
each other, makes on us only a tranſitory impreſ- 
ſion; but that our emotions ate of the ſtrongeſt 
kind when we behold any one about to periſh by 
the hand of a brother, a ſiſter, a ſon, or a parent. 
Let your heroes, therefore, be, as much as poſſible, 
at variance with Nature: but do not chooſe a vil- 
lanous character; for ſuch a one, whether he paſs 
from misfortune to happineſs, or from happineſs to 
misfortune, will neither excite terror nor pity®, 
Avoid alſo preſenting to us a man of ſublime vir- 
tue, who falls into calamity which he has in no 
manner drawn upon himſelf o. 

Polus. Theſe principles require to be diſcuſſed 
and proved. That the puniſhment of the wicked 
produces neither compaſſion nor tear, I can readily 
conceive, I ought only to pity misfortunes which 
are unmerited; and the villain has but too well 
deſerved the evils he ſuffers. I can only tremble 
at the calamities of one who reſembles myſelf, and 
in the villain this reſemblance is wanting, But 
nothing is ſo terrible and fo affecting as innocence 
perſceuted, oppreſſed, ſhedding bitter tears, and 
uttering fruitleſs cries. 

Theodefies. Nor is any thing ſo odious as the 

ſight of innocence ſuffering contrary to all appear- 


» Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. 13s Corneille, Diſcours ii. 
* Ariſtot. ibid, 


Vor. VI. 1 
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ance of juſtice. Then, inſtead of that pure plea- 
ſure, that ſweet ſatisfaction, which I ſeek when I 
repair to the theatre, I feel only painful ſhocks, 
which at once wound my heart, and offend my 
reaſon. You will perhaps think that I ſpeak a new 
language; but it is that of thoſe philoſophers who, 
in theſe modern times, have conſidered the nature 
of the pleaſure we receive from tragedy ?. | 

What then is the picture which tragedy ſhould 
preſent to us on the ſtage? That of a man who 
may, in ſome meaſure, reproach himſelf with his 
misfortunes. Have you not obſerved that the 
calamities of individuals, and even the revolutions 
of empires, frequently originate entirely from a 
firſt fault, remote or immediate; a fault the con- 
ſequences of which are the more terrible becauſe 
they were unforeſeen? To apply this remark, we 
ſhall find, in Thyeſtes, vengeance carried to an ex- 
treme; in CEdipus and Agamemnon, falſe ideas 
of honour and ambition; in Ajax, pride which 
diſdains the aſſiſtance of heaven“; in Hippolytus, 
an injury done to a jealous divinity", in Jocaſta, 
a neglect of the moſt ſacred duties; in Priam and 
Hecuba, too great weakneſs in favour of the ra- 
viſher of Helen; and, in Antigone, a preference 
of the ſentiments of nature to eſtabliſhed laws, 


? Ariſtot, de Poet. cap. 14, p. 662. 
4 Soph. in Ajac. v. 785. 
r Euripid. in Hipp. v. II3, 
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The fate of Thyeſtes and of CEdipus makes us 
ſhudder *; but Thyeſtes, deprived by Atreus, his 
brother, of the throne which was his right, took 
revenge by the moſt cruel of outrages, by debauch- 
ing the wife of his brother. Atreus was culpable, 
and Thyeſtes not innocent, It is in vain that 
CEdipus aſſerts his innocence, and exclaims that 
he killed his father without knowing him*: as the 
oracle had lately declared to him“ that he ſhould 
commit the crime of parricide, ought he to have 
diſputed for precedence with an old man whom 
he met on his road; and to have deprived both 
him, and the ſlaves by whom he was attended, of 
life, for a ſlight inſult ? 

Zopyrus. He was not maſter of his anger, 

Theodefies, He ought to have been: the philo- 
ſophers admit not that any paſſion can be ſuffi- 
ciently violent to hurry us away in deſpite of our 
utmoſt efforts *; and if the ſpectators in the theatre, 
who are leſs enlightened, are more indulgent, they 
at leaſt know that the momentary extravagance of 
paſſion is ſufficient to precipitate us into an abyſs 
of ills. 

Zopyrus. Will you dare to condemn Antigone 
for having, in contempt of an unjuſt prohibition, 
performed the rites of ſepulture for her brother ? 


3 Ariſtot. de erage cap. 14, p- 662. 
* Soph. in dip. v. 270, 538, et 575. 
Id. in dip. Tyr. v. 812. — 
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Theedees, 1 admire her courage, and I lament 
that ſhe ſhould be reduced to chooſe between two 
oppoſite duties ; but, in fine, the law was expreſs?, 
Antigone had broken it, and her condemnation 
had a pretext. 

If, among the cauſes aſſigned for the calamities 
of the principal perſonage, there are ſome which 
it may be eaſy to excuſe, you. ſhall then repreſent 
him with weakneſſes and defects which may pal- 
liate in our eyes the horror of his deſtiny. 

From theſe reflections you will concenter the 
intereſt on a man who ſhall. be rather good than 
wicked; and who ſhall become unhappy, not by 
an atrocious crime, but by one of thoſe great faults 
which are eaſily pardoned 1n proſperity : ſuch were 
CEdipus and Thyeſtes *. 
 Polus. You then diſapprove of thoſe pieces in 
which a man, in deſpite of himſelf, becomes both 
culpable and unhappy. Yet they have always ſuc- 
ceeded; and tears will ever be excited by the de- 
plorable fate of Phædra, Oreſtes, and Electra. 

This remark occaſioned a very warm diſpute 
among the company, ſome of whom maintained 
that, to adopt the principle of Theodectes, was to 
condemn the ancient dramas, the great motive of 
which was the blind decrees of deſtiny; others ob- 
ferved that, in the greater = of the wo rhe of 
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Sophocles and Euripides, theſe decrees, though 


mentioned at intervals in the dialogue, had no in- 
fluence either on the misfortunes of the principal 
perſonage, or on the progreſs of the action. 
Among other pieces referred to in proof of this 
aſſertion, were the Antigone of Sophocles, and the 
Medea and Andromache of Euripides. 
The converſation occaſionally turned on that 
fatality which is irreſiſtible either by gods or men *, 
This doctrine, ſaid one, appears more dangerous 
than it is in reality. Obſerve its partizans; they 
reaſon as if they could effect nothing, and act as 
if every thing were in their power. Others, after 
having ſhewn that ſuch an opinion ſerves only to 
juſtify crimes, and diſcourage virtue, aſked, with 
ſurpriſe, in what manner it could firſt have been 
introduced, | 

They were anſwered—There was a time when, 
the common feelings of humanity being found in- 
ſufficient to reſtrain the powerful from oppreſſing 
the weak, endeavours were made to curb their 
violence by religious fear. It was an impiety not 
only to neglect the worſhip of the gods, but alſo 
to deſpoil their temples, to drive away the flocks 
conſecrated to them, and to inſult their miniſters, 
Such flagrant crimes, it was ſuggeſted, could not 
eſcape puniſhment, unleſs the guilty perſon made 
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reparation for the outrage; and came to the feet of 
the altars, to ſubmit to the ceremonies which could 
alone purify him. The prieſts ceaſed not atten- 
tively to obſerve him. Did Fortune laviſh on him 
her favours? Heed it not, ſaid they ; by this lure 
the gods will entice him into the ſnare®, Did 
he experience any of thoſe misfortunes which are 
annexed to the lot of humanity ? Behold, exclaimed 
they, the effects of the anger of heaven, which 
could not but burſt on his devoted head. Did he 
eſcape the puniſhment he had merited during life? 
The thunderbolt, added they, is but ſuſpended ; 
his children, or his children's children, ſhall bear 
the weight and the chaſtiſement of his iniquity *. 
They are therefore accuſtomed to imagine they ſee 
the vengeance of the gods purſuing the guilty, even 
to their lateſt generation; which vengeance is con- 
ſidered as juſtice with reſpe& to him who has me- 
rited it, and as fatality with regard to thoſe on 
| whom it devolves by inheritance. This doctrine 
appeared to be the ſolution of that concatenation 
of crimes and calamities which had deſtroyed the 
moſt ancient families of n Let us give 
ſome examples. 

CEneus, king of the Ætolians, had neglected to 
offer ſacrifices to Diana, who failed not to take 
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vengeance for the omiſſion. Hence the multiplied 
miſchiefs that laid waſte his ſtates ; and the mur- 
derous enmities and diſſenſions which diſtracted the 
royal family, and ended in the death of Meleager 
the ſon of Eneus . | 

A crime committed by Tantalus long cauſed the 
deſcendants of Pelops to be perſecuted by the Fu- 
ries, They had already infected the blood of that 
unfortunate family with all their poiſons, when they 
directed the ſhaft of Agamemnon againſt a hind 
conſecrated to Diana f. The goddeſs required the 
facrifice of Iphigenia: this ſacrifice ſerved as a 
pretext to Clytzmneſtra to murder her huſbands, 
Oreſtes revenged the death of his father by killing 
his mother, and was himſelf purſued until he had 
received expiation, 

Let us alſo recolle& that uninterrupted ſucceſ- 
ſion of horrid crimes and dire diſaſters which 
poured like a torrent on the family in poſſeſſion 
of the throne of Thebes, from Cadmus, the founder 
of the city, to the children of the wretched QEdipus, 
What was their baleful origin? Cadmus had killed 
adragon which watched over a fountain conſecrated 
to Mars; he had married Hermione, the daughter 
of Mars and Venus and Vulcan, in a fit of jealouſy, 
preſented that princeſs with a fatal robe which 


———— 


4 Homer. Iliad. 9, v. 529. 
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tranſmitted crimes and misfortunes to her deſcen- 


dants b. 

Happy, nevertheleſs, were nations when the 
vengeance of heaven extended only to the poſte- 
rity of the guilty perſon ! How often has it been 
ſeen to fall on a whole kingdom! How many 
times alſo have the enemies of a people become 
likewiſe the enemies of their gods, whom they had 
never offended! 

For this idea, which is derogatory to the divine 
nature, another that is not leſs fo was afterwards 
ſubſtituted, Some ſages, terrified at the viciſſi- 
tudes which ſubvert all human affairs, imagined 
the exiſtence of a power that ſports wich our pro- 
jets, and ſeizes the moment of our happinels ta 
immolate us to its cruel jealouſy i, 

From theſe monſtrous ſyſtems, concluded Theo- 
dectes, it followed that a man may be irreſiſtibly 


| hurried into crimes and misfortunes by the ſingle 


impulſe of a divinity to whom his family, his na- 
tion, or his proſperity is odious * · 

Yet, as the harſhneſs of this doctrine became 
more ſenſible in a tragedy than in other writings, 
our early authors frequently only employed it with 
correctives, and thus approached the rule which I 
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have laid down, Sometimes the perſon who was 
the victim of fatality juſtified it by a crime he had 
himſelf added to that which had been tranſmitted 
to him: ſometimes, after having diſcharged the 
debt he owed to fate, he was brought back in 
ſafety trom the precipice to which he had been 
hurried. Phædra is inflamed with a criminal paſ- 
ſion, which Venus had kindled in her heart, to de- 
ſtroy Hippolytus. How does Euripides proceed? 
He gives to this princeſs only a ſecondary part; he 
does ſtill more: ſhe conceives and executes the 
fearful project of accuſing Hippolytus'. Her paſ- 
ſion is involuntary, but her crime is not ſo; ſhe is 
only an odious character, who, after having raiſed 
ſome pity, ends by exciting indignation, 

The ſame Euripides has wiſhed to concentrate 
all the intereſt on Iphigenia. Notwithſtanding 
her innocence and her virtues, ſhe is to expiate 
with her blood the offence committed by Aga- 
memnon againſt Diana, How does the author 
act here? He does not complete the woes of Iphi- 
genia: the goddeſs conveys her into Tauris, and 
is ſoon to bring her back triumphant into Greece®, 

The doctrine of fatality is no where more con- 
ſpicuous than in the tragedies of Oreſtes and Elec- 
tra, But though an oracle is adduced which com- 
mands them to revenge their father's death“; 
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though they are filled with terror before, and with 
remorſe after, the crime is committed ; though they 
are encouraged by the appearance of a divinity, 
who juſtifies the action, and promiſes them a lot 
more fortunate *; theſe ſubjects are not the leſs con- 
trary to the object of tragedy. They nevertheleſs 
have been ſucceſsful ; becauſe nothing can be more 
moving than the danger to which Oreſtes is ex- 
poſed, the misfortunes of Electra, the diſcovery of 
the brother and ſiſter ; and becauſe, beſides, every 
ſubject receives new embelliſhments from the pen 
of Æſchylus, Sophocles, or Euripides. 

At preſent, ſince a more rational philoſophy has 
forbidden us to attribute to the Divinity a ſingle 
emotion of envy or injuſtice?, I doubt whether 
ſimilar fables, treated for the firſt time with the 
ſame genius, would receive univerſal approbation. 
J maintain, at leaſt, that we ſhould ſee with diſ- 
pleaſure the principal character incur the guilt of 
an atrocious crime: and in this I am ſupported by 
the manner in which Aſtydamas has lately con- 
ducted the fable of his Alcmæon. Hiſtory ſup- 
poſes that this young prince was authoriſed to 
plunge the poniard into the breaſt of his mother. 
Several authors have treated this ſubject. Euripi- 
des has fruitleſsly exhauſted all the reſources of art 
to give a colouring to an act fo horrid . Aſtyda- 


Euripid. in Oreſt. v. 1625. Id. in Electr. v. 1238. 
Plat. in Tim. t. iii. p. 29. Id. in Theæt. t. i. p. 176. 
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mas has had recourſe to an expedient adapted to 
the preſent delicacy of our taſte. Eriphile indeed 
periſhes by the hand of her ſon, but he is ignorant 
that ſhe is his mother,. 

Polus. If you do not admit this tranſmiſſion of 
crimes and calamities that deſcend from fathers to 
children, you will be forced to ſuppreſs the com- 
plaints with which the theatre inceſſantly reſounds 
againſt the injuſtice of the gods and the rigours of 
deſtiny. | 

Theod: ts. We will not deprive the wretched of 
their privilege: we will leave them their com- 
plaints, but they ſhall take a more juſt direction; 
for they have ſtill a foundation more real, and no 
leſs terrifying, than fatality : I mean the enormous 
diſproportion between their errors and the evils 
conſequent on them; as when they become the 
moſt unfortunate of men by a momentary guſt of 
paſſion, by a trivial imprudence, or even, ſometimes, 
by an exceſs of prudence; or, in fine, when the 
errors of the leaders of a people carry deſolation 
through a whole empire. 

Such calamities were very frequent in thoſe re- 
mote times when violent paſſions, as ambition and 
revenge, diſplayed all their energy. Tragedy 
therefore began by exhibiting. the events of the 
heroic ages; events which are in part preſerved 
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in the writings of Homer, and in a ſtill greater 
number in a work intitled the Epic Cycle, in 
which different authors have collected the ancient 
traditions of the Greeks, 

Beſides this ſource, from which Sophocles has 
drawn almoſt all his ſubjects, others have ſome- 
times been taken from modern hiſtory, and others 
entirely invented. Æſchylus brought on the ſtage 
the Defeat of Xerxes at Salamis*, and Phrynichus 
the Taking of Miletus. Agatho brought out a 
piece the whole of which 1s invention *, and Eu- 
ripides another which is entirely allegorical 7. | 

Theſe different attempts ſucceeded *, but were 
not imitated. Perhaps they require too great ta- 
lents; or perhaps it was perceived that hiſtory does 
not grant the poet ſufficient liberty, that fiction 
grants him too much, and that both are with dif- 
ficulty reconciled to the nature of our theatrical 
exhibition, What then does that in fact require? 
An action which ſhall be probable, and frequently 
accompanied by the apparition of departed ſpirits, 
and the intervention of the gods. If you ſhould 
chooſe a recent fact, it will be neceſſary to exclude 
the marvellous from your piece; and if you invent 
your ſubject, as it will neither be ſupported by i the 
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authority of hiſtory nor the prejudice of public opi- 
nion, you will riſk offending againſt probability“. 
Hence it is that the ſubjects of our moſt excellent 
pieces are now taken from a ſmall number of an- 
cient families, as thoſe of Alcmzon, Thyeſtes, 
CEdipus, Telephus, and ſome others, which for- 
merly exhibited ſo many calamitous ſcenes b. 

Nicephorus. 1 muſt beg leave to tell you, with 
all due ſubmiſſion, that you are inſupportably tire- 
ſome with your Agamemnons, your Oreſtes', your 
CEdipuſes, and all your liſt of proſcribed characters. 
Are you not aſhamed to preſent to us ſubjects fo 
trite and threadbare? I ſometimes cannot but ad- 
mire the ſterility of your men of genius, and the 
patience of the Athenians. 

Theodefes. You certainly are not ſerious, for 
you know well that we draw from an inexhauſtible 
ſource. If we are obliged to pay a certain reſpect 
to received fables, it is only in ſome eſſential parti- 
culars : Clytæmneſtra muſt indeed die by the hand 
of Oreſtes, and Eriphile by that of Alcmæone; 
but the circumſtances of the ſame fact vary in the 
ancient traditions, and the author may chooſe 
thoſe which are moſt ſuitable to his plan. It is 
ſufficient, alſo, that he introduces one or two known 
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perſonages; the reſt are entirely at his diſpoſal ©, 
Each ſubject offers innumerable varieties, and 
ceaſes, to be the ſame when it is diverſified by a 
new complication or a new development f. 

1. Variety in the. fable, which may be ſimple 
or complex r. It is ſimple when the action conti- 
nues and ends in one uniform manner, without its 
courſe being: diverted or ſuſpended by any acci- 
dent; and complex when it turns on one of thoſe 
diſcoveries which change the relations of the per- 
ſonages between themſelves, or one of thoſe revo- 
lutions which alter their condition, or by the union 
of both theſe. 

Here the merits of theſe two ſpecies of fable 
were diſcuſſed by the company, and it was agreed 
that the complex was to be preferred to the 
ſimple*®. 

2. Variety in the incidents which excite terror 
and pity. If this double effect is produced by 
the ſentiments of nature being ſo miſtaken or op- 
poſed, that one of the characters riſks the loſs of 
life; then he who kills, or purpoſes to kill, may 
act in one of theſe four ways. 1. He may com- 
mit the crime with deliberate intention, the ex- 
amples of which are frequent among the ancients. 
I ſhall adduce that of Medea, who in Euripides 


© Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. , p. 659. PP 
f 1d. ibid. cap. 18, Corneille, Diſcours U, p. 53. 
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forms and executes the project of killing her chil- 
dreni; but her action is the more barbarous, be- 
cauſe it is unneceſſary, I believe that, at preſent, 
no writer would venture a ſimilar incident. 2. The 
crime may not be diſcovered till after it is com- 
mitted, as is the caſe in the CEdipus of Sophocles. 
Here the ignorance of the guilty perſon renders 
the action leſs odious, and the light which ſucceſ- 
ſively breaks in on him heightens the intereſt. 
This method has our approbation. 3. The action 
ſometimes proceeds to the very moment of execu- 
tion, and ſuddenly ſtops ſnort by an unexpected 
diſcovery. Thus Merope recognizes her ſon, and 
Iphigenia her brother, at the very moment when 
they are about to give the fatal blow. This mode 
is the moſt perfect of all. 

Polus. In fact, when Merope holds the ſword 
ſuſpended over the head of her ſon, a general ſnud- 
dering ſeems to ſeize the ſpectators k, as I have 
myſelf frequently witneſſed. 

Theodefies. The fourth and the worſt of all theſe 
ways is, when the perſon ſtops in the moment of 
executing his deſign, by a ſimple change of will. 
This method has ſcarcely ever been employed. 
Ariſtotle once mentioned to me the example of 
Hæmon, who draws his ſword againſt Creon his 
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father, and, inſtead of executing his pu * ſtabs 
himſelf !. 

Nicephorus. How was it poſſible for him to ex- 
ecute it? Creon, ſeized with fear, had fled v. 

TheodeFes. His ſon might have purſued him. 

Polus. Perhaps he only meant to kill himſelf 
in his father's preſence, as he ſeems to have threat. 
ened in one of the preceding ſcenes *; for, after 
all, Sophocles was too well DEE?" with dra- 
matic propriety to think of making the virtuous 
Hzmon attempt the life of his father. 

Zopyrus. Why ſhould he not? Do you not 
know that Hzmon was on the point of marrying 
Antigone, whom he loved, and by whom he was 
beloved; that his father had condemned her to be 
buried alive; that, unable to prevail on him by his 
tears and entreaties to reverſe the ſentence, he had 
found her dead, and threw himſelf at her feet in an 
agony of love and rage? Can it excite your indig- 
nation if, ſuddenly perceiving Creon, he ruſhes, 
not on his father, but on the murderer of his mil- 
tteſs ? Certainly if he did not vindictively purſuc 
the wretched tyrant, it was becauſe he was in too 
much haſte to terminate a hated life. | 

Theedefies. Repreſent his action as more noble; 
ſay that his firſt emotion originated in fury and 
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vengeance, but that which ſucceeded it in remorſe 
and virtue. | 

Zopyrus. Under whatever point of view I con- 
fider it, 1 maintain that this incident is one of the 
moſt pathetic and ſublime on our ſtage; and if 
your friend Ariſtotle did not feel it to be ſo, it was 
probably becauſe he has never felt the paſſion of 
love. ü 

Theodectes. Amiable Zopyrus, beware leſt yo 
betray the ſecrets of your heart. I am willing, from 
complaiſance to you, to reje& this example; but 
let us ſtill retain the principle, that an atrocious 
action ought either not to be begun, or not aban- 
doned, without a motive. Hut let us continue to 
enumerate the ways in which a fable may be varied. 

3. Variety in the difcoveries, which are one 
of the moſt copious ſources of the pathetic, eſpe- 
cially 'when they produce a ſudden revolution ih 
the condition of the perſons of the drama. Of 
thefe there 'are ſeveral kinds? : ſome, deſtitute of 
art, and too frequently made the reſource of indif- 
ferent poets, are founded on accidental or natural 
figns, as bracelets, necklaces, ſcars, or marks im- 
preſſed on the body“; others diſplay invention. 
That of Dicæogenes, in his poem intitled the Cy- 
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priacs, is greatly praiſed. The hero ſeeing a picture 
deſcriptive of his misfortunes, ſheds tears, by 
which he is betrayed. Like commendation 1s be- 
ſtowed on that of Polyides, who, in his Iphigenia, 
makes Oreſtes exclaim, when about to be ſacrificed 


Thus was it my ſiſter Iphigenia was ſacrificed in 


* Aulis.” The moſt beautiful ariſe out of the ac- 
tion. See the CEdipus of Sophocles, and the Iphi- 
genia in Aulis of Euripides 1. 

4. Variety in the characters. Thoſe of the 
perſonages which are frequently brought on the 


ſtage, are in ſome meaſure fixed among us, but it 


is only in their general tenor. Achilles is impe- 
tuous and violent, Ulyſſes prudent and diſſimu- 
lating, Medea cruel and implacable; but all theſe 
qualities are capable of ſuch gradations and varie- 
ties, that, from one ſingle character, a number 
may be produced, which have only the leading fea- 
tures in common; ſuch is that of Ele&tra*", and 
that of PhiloCtetes*, as pourtrayed, reſpectively, 


by Zichylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. The de- 


ſects of Achilles may be exaggerated ; but it is 
better to enfeeble them by the ſplendour of his 
virtues, as has been practiſed by Homer. By 


purſuing this method, the poęt Agatho produced 


— A... 4 
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* Ariſtot. de Poet, cap. 16, p. 655. 
” Zſchyl. in Chœph. Soph. et Eurip. in Electr. 
» Dion, Chryſoſt. orat. 52, p. 548. | 
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an Achilles which had never before been ſeen on 
the ſtage*. 

5. Variety in the cataſtrophes. Some a 
pieces conclude happily, and others difaſtrouſly, 
There are ſome in which, by a double revolution, 
both the virtuous and the wicked experience a change 
of fortune, The firſt of theſe 4 ſeems only 
ſuitable to comedy u. 

Zopyrus. Why ſhould it be excluded from trage- 
dy? Excite the moſt paſſionate emotions through 
the whole of the piece; but at leaſt ſuffer me to 
reſpire at the concluſion, and let my heart receive 
that comfort which may reward its ſenſibility, 

Theodeftes, You would wiſh me then to extinguiſh 
that tender intereſt by which you have been agi- 
tated, and that I ſhould ſtop thoſe tears which you 
have ſhed with ſo much pleaſure? The beſt recom- 
penſe I can beſtow on your ſenſibility, 1s to con- 
tinue as long as poſſible the emotions 1t has re- 
ceived, From thoſe moving ſcenes in which the 
author diſplays all the ſecrets of art and eloquence, 
only reſults a pathos of ſituation; and we wiſh a 
pathos which may ariſe from the action, increaſe 
from ſcene to ſcene, and agitate the ſoul of the 
ſpectator as often as he hears even the name of the 
piece. 

Zopyrus. And can you not find this in thoſe tra- 


Freren 
* 


t Arifiot, de Poet. cap. 15, p- 664. 
» Id. ibid. cap. 12, p. 662. | 
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gedies f in which the virtuous and the wicked * 


rience a change of condition? 

Tbeodelt es. I have already hinted that the pleaſure 
which they procure us toor nearly reſembles that 
which we receive from comedy. It is true that the 
ſpectators begin to approve of this double revolu- 
tion, and that even ſome authors have aſſigned it 
the firſt rank : but I think it only deferves to be 
placed in the ſecond; and I appeal to the experience 
of Polus, which are the _—_ that are eftcemed 
truly tragic *? 

Polus.. In general, thoſe of which the . 
zs calamitous. 

Theodectes. And permit me to aſk you, 2 
ſis, what effects you experienced from the dif. 
ferent deſtinies of the principal perſonage in our 
dramas. 

Anacharſis. At firſt I ſhed tears profuſely, without 
inveſtigating their ſource. I afterward perceived 
that your fineſt pieces loſt a part of their intereſt at 
a ſecond repreſentation ; but that this loſs was be- 
yond compariſon more ſenſible in thoſe which ters 
minated happily. 

Nirepborus. It remains for me to > Ui you how 
you can be reconciled with yourſelf. You would 
have the cataſtrophe calamitous, and yet you have 
preferred that revolution by which a man is ſnatch- 


* * 4 — 
— * — — 


* Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. 13, p. 662, 
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ed from misfortune, and placed in a more proſper- 
ous condition “7. 

Tbeodectes. J have preferred the diſcovery which 
prevents the completion of an atrocious act; but I 
have not ſaid that it ought to be made the develop- 
ment of the plot. Oreſtes, when recognized by 
Iphigenia, is on the point of falling by the arms of 
'Thoas *;. and, when recognized by Electra, is per- 
ſecuted by the Furies * He has therefore only 
paſſed from one danger and one calamity to another. 
Euripides extricates him from this latter ſituation 
by the intervention of a divinity: an expedient 
which might be neceſſary in his Iphigenia in Tauris, 
but which was by no means ſo in his Oreſtes; the 
action of which would be more tragic if he had 
abandoned the aſſaſſins of Clytæmneſtra to the tor- 
tures of remorſe. But Euripides was fond of mak- 
ing the gods deſcend in machinery; and has but too 
frequently employed this groſs artifice to explain the 
ſubject, and develope the plot. 

Zepyrus. Do you condemn the apparitions of 
the gods, which are ſo favourable to ſcenic decora- 
tion? | 

Nicephorus, And ſo convenient to the poet. 

Theodetes, I would only permit them when it is 
neceſſary to derive from the paſt or future a light 


1 TY 
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7 Dacier, Poet, d' Ariſtote, p. 224 Victor. in Ariſtot. 
Eurip. Iphig. in Taur, 
Id. in Oreſt. 
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which can be obtained by no other means*. With- 
out ſuch a motive the prodigy»does more honour to 
the machiniſt than the author. | 

Let the poet ever be guided by the laws of reaſon 
and the rules of probability. Let the fable be ſo 
conſtructed that it may explain itſelf, and become 
complicated and unravelled without effort. Let 
no celeſtial angel deſcend to inform us, in a frigid 
prologue, of events which have paſfed prior to the 
opening of the drama, or which are to happen in 
the ſequel, Let the knot, conſtituted by obſtacles 
that have preceded the action, be drawn cloſer and 
cloſer, till the moment when the cataſtrophe 
- commences ; let the epiſodes be neither too long 
nor too numerous 4, let the incidents rapidly ariſe 
out of each other, and produce unexpected events ©; 
in a word, let the different parts of the action be 
ſo well connected, that if any one ſnould be taken 
away or tranſpoſed, the whole would be deſtroyed 
or changed . Imitate not thoſe authors who are 
ignorant of the art of happily terminating an in- 
trigue ingeniouſly complicated :; and who, after 
having imprudently ventured into the midſt of 


—— — . F * ! 
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d Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. 15, p. 664. 
Id. ibid. cap. 15, p. 664; cap. 18, p. 666. 
Id. ibid. cap. 17, p. 665; cap. 18, p. 666. | : 
© Id. ibid. cap. 7, p. 658; cap. 9, p. 660. Corneille, Diſ- 
cours iii. p. 74. e 
f Ariſtot, de Poet. cap. 8, p. 659- 
s Id. ibid. cap. 18, P · 666. 
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wcks, can find no other means to extricate them- 
ſelves but by imploring the ſuccour of heaven. 

[ have now pointed out the different ways in 
which the fable may be treated; to theſe may be 
added the innumerable varieties which the ſenti- 
ments, and eſpecially the muſic, preſent. - Com- 
plain not, therefore, of the ſterility of our ſubjects; 
and remember that, to place them in a new light, is 
to invent, 

Nicephorus. But you do not give them ſufficient 
animation, We are ſometimes tempted to ſay that 
you fear to inveſtigate the paſſions: if by accident 
you engage them in a conteſt with each other, or an 
oppoſition to rigorous duties *, you ſcarcely permit 
us a glimpſe of their inceſſant conflicts. 

Theodeftes, More than once we have ſeen the 
ſentiments of conjugal lovei and thoſe of friend- 
ſhip* pourtrayed in the ſofteſt colours; and a 
hundred times beheld the furies of ambition ?, 
hatred n, jealouſy n, and revenge® depicted with a 
more vigorous pencil. Would you wiſh that on 
theſe occaſions we ſhould have been preſented with 
portraits, with analyſes of the human heart? Among 
us, every art and ſcience has its proper limits. We 


> Euripid. ia Oreſt. 

i 1d. in Alceſt, 

x Id. in Oreſt. 

1 Id. in Fhœniſſ. 

= Soph. in PhiloR. et in Ajac. 
a Eurip. in Med. 

* Aſcbyl. in Agamem. 
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leave the theory of the paſſions to morals or rhetge 
ric”, and pay leſs attention to their inveſtigation 
than to their effects: for it is not man in general 
which we reprelent to the ſpectators, but the viciſ- 
ſitudes of his life, and eſpecially the misfortunes to 
which he is expoſed * Tragedy is ſo much the re- 
cital of an action proper to excite terror and pity, 
that many of our pieces conclude with theſe words 
of the chorus: Thus ends this adventure r. If we 
conſider it under this point of view, we ſhall eaſily 
conceive that it is eſſential to expreſs the circum- 
ſtances which render the narrative more intereſting, 
and the cataſtrophe more calamitous; and it is ſtill 
more ſo to make every thing underſtood, rather than 
to ſay every thing. This is the manner of Homer, 
He does not give the detail of the ſentiments which 
unite Achilles and Patroclus ; but at the death of 
the latter they are manifeſted by torrents of an. 
and burſt on the reader like thunder. | 
Zopyrus. I ſhall always regret that the 1 
and moſt forcible of all the paſſions has hitherto 
been neglected. All the fires of love blaze in the 
heart of Phædra, but diffuſe no warmth in the tra- 
gedy of Euripides*, Yet what a rich ſucceſſion of 
ſcenes would the firſt birth of this love, its progreſs, 


9. Ariſtot. de Mor. Id. de Rhet. 

Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. 6, p. 657. 

r Euripid. in Alceſt. v. 1163; in Androm, v. 1288; in Helen. 
v. 17083 in Med. v. 1419. 

Id. in Hippol. 
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agitations and remorſe, preſent to the pencil of the 
poet! We have ſpoken of the love of Hzmon 
for Antigone. Why is not this ſentiment made the 
principal motive of the action? What conflicts 
muſt it not have excited in the hearts of the father 
and of the two lovers! What various duties were 
there to reſpect, what misfortunes to fear! 

Theodeftes. The paintings which you regret would 
be as dangerous to morals as unworthy of a theatre, 
which only attends to great events and elevated ſen- 
timents. Never in the heroic ages did Love pro- 
duce any of thoſe revolutions which diſtinguiſh 
tragedy. 

Zopyrus. Have you forgotten the war of Troy ? 

Theodectes. It was not the loſs of Helen which 
armed the Greeks againſt the Trojans, Menelaus 
engaged in the war from the neceſſity of avenging 
a flagrant injury; and the other princes in conſe- 
quence of the oath they had before taken to ſecure 
to him the poſſeſſion of his queen“. They there- 
fore beheld, in this perfidy of love, only inſulted 
honour, 

Love, properly, only preſents little intrigues, the 
diſplay of which we leave to comedy; and ſighs, 
tears, and frailties, to expreſs which is the province 
of the lyric poets, If at any time it exhibits 
more elevated traits of nobility and grandeur, it is 


8 t Soph. in Antig. 
v Eurip. Iphig. in Aulid. v. 58. 
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indebted for them to vengeance, ambition, or jea- 
louſy; three powerful ſprings, which we have never 
neglected to employ. 


THIRD CONVERSATION, 


IN this were diſcuſſed the manners, thoughts, 
ſentiments, and ſtyle which are proper for tragedy. 

In all imitative works, ſaid Theodectes, but eſ- 
pectally in the poem, whether epic or dramatic, what 
is Called the manners is the exact conformity of the 
actions, fentiments, thoughts, and language of the 
perſonage with his character. It is neceſſary, there- 
fore, that, from the very firſt ſcenes, we ſhould be 
able to diſcover, from what he does and what he 
ſays, the nature of his preſent inclinations, and his 
ultimate deſigns -*. | 

The manners characterize the perſon in tion. 
They ſhould be good. Far from exaggerating any 
defect, be careful to enfeeble it. Poetry, like 
painting, embelliſnhes the portrait without neglecting 
the reſemblance. Do not deform the character of a 
perſonage, no: even a ſubaltern one, unleſs you are 
conſtrained. In a piece of Euripides“, Menelaus 
acts a reprehenſible part, becauſe he does evil with- 
out neceſſity *. 


— —— 
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* Ariftot. de Poet. ay 6, p. 657; cap. 155 p. 653. 
y Id. ibid. cap. 6, p- 656. 

a Eurip. in Oreſt. 

» Ariltot, de Poet. cap. 15, p. 663. 
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The manners muſt alſo be proper, reſembling, 
and uniform; they muſt be ſuitable to the age and 
dignity of the perſon ; they muſt not be contrary to 
the idea of the hero delivered down to us by ancient 
traditions; nor muſt they be inconſiſtent in any 
part of the piece. 

Would you wiſh to give them boldneſs and luſtre, 
contraſt them with each other. Obferve how, in 
Euripides, the character of Polynices is rendered 
intereſting by that of Eteocles his brother®; and, 
in Sophocles, the character of —— by that of 
Chryſothemis her ſiſter e. 

We ought, like the orators, to inſpire our judges 
with pity, terror, or indignation; like them to de- 
monſtrate a truth or refute an objection, to aggran- 
dize or diminiſh an object 4. You will find the 
precepts neceſſary to attain this end in the treatiſes 
that have been publiſhed on rhetoric, and examples 
in the tragedies that are the ornaments of our thea- 
tres. In them we ſee beauty of thought and eleva- 
tion of ſentiment in all their luſtre; in them 
triumph the language of truth, and the eloquence 
of the unfortunate. Behold Merope, Hecuba, 
Electra, Antigone, Ajax, Philoctetes, ſurrounded 
ſometimes by the horrors of death, and ſometimes 
plunged in ſhame or deſpair—liſten to thoſe accents 


— 


> Euripid. in Phœniſſ. 
\ © Soph. in Electr. 

4 Ariftat. de Poet. cap. 19, p. 667. Corneille, Diſcours i. 
p- 21. 
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of grief, thoſe piercing exclamations, thoſe paſſion- 
ate expreſſions, which, from one end of the theatre 
to the other, make the voice of Nature reſound in 
every heart, and compel all eyes to diflolve in 
tears, 

To what are theſe admirable effects to be aſcrib- 
ed? To the art which our authors poſſeſs, in a ſo- 
vereign degree, of placing their characters in the 
moſt moving ſituations, taking themſelves their 
place in imagination, and indulging without reſerve 
in the ſingle and profound ſentiment which the cir- 
cumſtances inſpire. 

You can never ftudy too much our great models. 
Poſſeſs yourſelf perfectly of their beauties; but eſ- 
pecially learn to judge of them aright, and let not a 
ſervile admiration induce you to reverence their 
errors. Fear not to condemn this reaſoning of Jo- 
caſta:— Her two ſons had agreed to aſcend alter- 
nately the throne of Thebes : but, at the expiration 
of the time fixed, Eteocles refuſed to reſign his au- 
thority; and, to induce him to make this important 
oeſſion, the queen repreſents to him, among other 
things, that equality formerly inſtituted weights and 
weaſures, and has at all times regulated the pe- 
riodical ſucceſſion of days and nights®. 

Sentences which are clear, preciſe, and naturally 
introduced, are greatly to the taſte of the Athe- 
nians; but it is neceſſary to be attentive in the 
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choice of them, as they reject with indignation the 
maxims which are deſtructive of morality. 

Polus. And frequently without reaſon, It was 
imputed as a crime to Euripides, that he had put in 
the mouth of Hippolytus theſe words: * My 
& tongue has pronounced the oath, but my heart 
« diſayows it.“ Yet they are ſuitable to the 
circumſtances; and the enemies of the poet falſely 
accuſed him of intending them for a general princi- 
ple. At another time the audience roſe to drive 
from the ſtage the actor who performed the part of 
Bellerophon; and who, ſuitably to the ſpirit of the 
character, had ſaid that riches are to be preferred 
to every thing elſe. The piece was on the point of 
being condemned, when Euripides came forwards. 
He was ordered to expunge the line. He replied, 
that it was his part to give leſſons to, and not to 
receive them from the audience s; but that, if they 
would have the patience to wait, they would ſoon 
ſce Bellerophon undergo the puniſhment he had 
merited b. When his Ixion was acted, ſeveral 
perſons, who were ſpectators, ſaid to him, after 
che repreſentation, that his hero was too vile a 
character. For which reaſon, anſwered he, I 
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f Euripid. in Hippol, v. 612. Schol. ibid. Ariſtot. Rhet. hb: 3, 
cap 15, p. 602. Cicer. de Offic. lib. 3, cap. 29, t. iii. p. 289. 

s Val. Max. lib, 3, cap. 7, Extern. No. i. 
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have concluded the piece by faſtening him to g 
wheel i. | 

Though the ſtyle of tragedy be no longer ſo 
pompous as it formerly was *, it mutt nevertheleſs 
be ſuitable to the dignity of the ideas. Employ the 
charms of elocution to ſhade over improbabilities 
which you are forced to admit; but if you have 
thoughts to expreſs, or characters to paint, beware 


not to obſcure them by ſuperfluous ornaments l. 
Avoid mean expreſſions ®, Each ſpecies of the 


drama has its particular ſtyle, and diſtinct colours ; . 


and it is through ignorance of this rule that the 
language of Cleophon and Sthenelus approaches 
too near to that of comedy o. 

Nicephorus. I can diſcover another cauſe: the 
ſpecies of compoſition you cultivate is ſo artificial, 
and ours ſo natural, that you are every moment 
forced to paſs from the former to the latter, and 
borrow our thoughts, ſentiments, pleaſantries, and 
expre ſſions. In proof of this, I ſhall only cite the 
moſt reſpectable authorities, Eſchylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides playing on words, and making 
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3 Plut. de Aud. Poet. t. ii. p. 19. 
* Axiſtot. Rhet. lib, 3, cap. 1, p. 584, D. 

Id. de Poet. cap. 24, p- 672, E | 
* Athen. lib. 4, cap. 15, p. 158, Caſaub. ibid. p. 180. 

n Quintil. lib. 10, cap. 2, p. 650. 

* Arittot. Rhet, lib. 37 Cap. 7 tc. ii. P- 590. Id. de Poet. 
cap · 22, p · 669. 
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inſipid alluſions to the names of their characters v. 
The ſecond of theſe poets puts in the mouth of 
Ajax theſe extraordinary words: Ai ai! what a 
« fatal conformity is there between the name which 
] bear and the misfortunes I experience? * !” 
Tbeodectes. It was then a univerſal opinion that 
the names given us preſage the deſtiny that awaits 
us"; and you know that in misfortune it is neceſſa- 
ry to lay the blame on ſomething as a cauſe. 
Nicephorus. But how is it poſſible to excuſe in 
your authors their fondneſs for falſe etymologies, 
and a play on words*, their frigid metaphors *, in- 
ſipid pleaſantries*, and indecent images* ; their 
ſarcaſms againſt women”, the intermixture of low 
comedy in their ſcenes *, and thoſe frequent ex- 
amples of unpoliſhed manners or diſguſting fami- 
liarity *? How can we endure, for example, that 
a ſubje&, a domeſtic, when preſſed by Deianira, 
his miſtreſs and ſovereign, to reveal to her a 


? Aſchyl. in Agam. v. _ Eurip. in Phœn. v. 639 et 1 500. 
Id. in Troad. v. 990. Ariſtot. Rhet. lib. 2, cap. 23, t. ii. p. 579. 
4 Soph, in Ajac. v. 430. 
Ai is the beginning of the name Aias, which the Greeks 
pram Ajax, and is alſo an interjectional exclamation of 
rief, 
r Soph. ibid. v. 926. Euripid. in Bacch. v. 508. 
EEſchyl. in Perl. v. 769. Eurip. ibid. v. 367. 
t Hermog. de Form. Orat. lib. 1, cap. 6, p. 285. 
n Soph. ibid. v. 1146. 
* Eurip. in Hecub. v. 570. Soph. in Trachin. v. 31. Her- 
mog. de — lib. 4, cap. 12, p. 227. 
Eurip. in Hippol. v. 616; in Androm. v. 85. 
Eurip. in Oreſt. v. 1505. ZEſchyl. in Agam. v. 864 et 924. 
» Soph. in Antig. v. 325 et 567. Euripid, in Alceſt. v. 750, &c, 
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ſecret, ſhould reply, that he muſt be a fool to liſten 
to her longer; and that, fince ſhe is fo fond of 
talking, ſhe may amuſe berſelf by aſking him 
againd? Or what muſt we think alſo, when, in- 
ſtead of being ſimply informed of the death of that 
princeſs, we are told that ſhe has juſt ended her laſt 
journey without making a ſingle ſtep ©? Is it ſuit- 
able to the dignity of tragedy that children ſhould 
pour forth the groſſeſt invective and ridicule on the 
authors of their being; or that Antigone ſhould 
aſſure us ſhe would facrifice a huſband or a ſon t6 
her brother, becauſe ſhe might have another ſon or 
another huſband, -but having loſt her parents ſhe 
never could have another brother??? ö 
I am not ſurpriſed at ſeeing Ariſtophanes cur- 
ſorily glance a fatirical ſtroke at the means by which 
Eſchylus has brought about the diſcovery of 
Oreſtes and Electra; but onght Euripides to 
have parodied and turned this ſame incident into 
ridicule in the manner he has done ?? I appeal to 
the opinion of Polus. | 

Polus. 1 confeſs that I have more than once been 
ready to imagine I was acting comedy in the tragic 
maſk, To the examples you have juſt produced, 


> Soph. in Trach. v. 419. 
© Id. ibid. v. 888. 


4 Euripid. in Alceſt. v. 629. Soph. in Antig. v. 746 et 752. | 


© Soph. in Antig. v. 921, Ariſtot. Rhet. lib. 3, cap. 16, t. ii. 
p- 602. | 
f Eſschyl. in Chœph. v. 223, Ariſtoph, in Nub. v. 534- 
Schol. ibid. | | 
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permit me to add two others from Sophocles and 
Euripides. 

The former, having taken for the ſubject of one 
of his tragedies the metamorphoſis of Tereus and 
Procne, indulges in ſeveral pleaſantries againſt that 
prince, who, as well as Procne, appears under the 
form of a bird ®, 

The latter, in one of his pieces, introduces a 
ſhepherd who believes he has ſomewhere feen the 
name of Theſeus. He is queſtioned concerning 
it. I cannot read,” replies he; but I will de- 
ſcribe the form of the letters. The firſt is a ring 
with a dot in the middle * ; the ſecond is made by 
two upright lines, joined with a croſs line:“ and fo 
he proceeds with the reſt. Obſerve that this enig- 
matical deſcription of the name of Theſeus had 
ſuch ſucceſs, that Agatho ſoon after gave a ſecond, 
which he no doubt believed to be more elegant !. 

Theodeftes. I ſcarcely dare to confeſs that I ſhall 
riſk a third in a tragedy which I am preparing *. 
This ſpecies of wit pleaſes the multitude; and as 
we cannot bring them to our taſte, we muſt accom- 
modate our works to theirs. Our beſt writers have 
been ſubjected to this yoke, and the faults you 
have juſt pointed out clearly prove they were un- 


— „— 


* Ariſtoph. in Av. v. 100, Schol. ibid. 
Euripides in this piece deſcribed the form of the fix Greek 
* which compoſe the nag Ay heſeus, ORTETZ. 
rip. in Theſ. ap Athen. lib 10, cap 20, 
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able-to ſkake it off. There are other faults which 
may be excuſed. By taking their ſcenes in the 
'heroic ages, they have been forced to paint man- 
ners different from thoſe of the preſent times; and 
while they wiſhed to approach nature, they were 
obliged to paſs from the ſimple to the familiar, the 
limits of whick are not ſufficiently diſtin&t. With 
Jeſs genius, we are expoſed to ſtill greater riſks, 
The art is become more difficult. On the one 
hand, the public, ſatiated with the beauties to 
which it has long been accuſtomed, abſurdly re- 
quires that an author ſhould unite the abilities of 
all the writers who have preceded him! ; and, on 
the other, the actors inceſſantly. complain that 
they have not parts ſufficiently brilliant. They 
compel us ſometimes to extend and do violence to 
the ſubject, and ſometimes to deſtroy the connec- 
tion of the parts ®. Frequently their negligence 
and want of ability are ſufficient to cauſe a piece to 
fail. Polus will pardon me this cenſure: to ven- 
ture it in his preſence, is to pronounce his eulogium. 

| Polus. I am entirely of your opinion, and ſhall 
relate to Zopyrus the danger to which the Oreſtes 
of Euripides was formerly expoſed. In that bean- 
tiful ſcene in which the young prince, after a fit of 
| madneſs, recovers his reaſon, the actor Hegelo- 
- chus, not having properly managed his breath, was 


1 Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. 18, p. 666. 
m Id. ibid. cap. 9, p. 659. 
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vbliged to ſeparate two words which, according as 


they are pronounced with an eliſion or not, give 


two very different meanings; ſo that, inſtead of ſay- 
ing, After the ſtorm I fee a calm; he ſaid, After the 
ſtorm I ſee a cat. You may eaſily judge of the 
effect produced by ſuch a miſtake in this intereſting 
moment : it excited loud burſts of laughter among 
the audience, and gave occaſion to many ſacraſtic 
epigrams on the poet and the actor *, 


FOURTH CONVERSATION. 


IN the fourth converſation were diſcuſſed ſome 
articles which had not before been conſidered. 
It was obſerved—1. That, in almoſt all the ſcenes, 
the anſwers and replies are made from verſe to 
verſe , which renders the dialogue extremely lively 
and conciſe, but ſometimes not quite ſo natural. 
2. That Pylades ſays only three words in a piece of 
Eſchylus e, and not one in the Electra of Sophocles, 
nor in that of Euripides; that other perſons of the 
drama, though preſent, continue ſilent through 
ſeveral ſcenes, either from exceſs of grief or haugh- 
tineſs of character . 3. That allegorical perſon- 

" See note at the end of the volume. 3 
a Euripid. in Oreſt. v. 279. Schol. ibid. Ariſtoph. in Ran. 


v. 306, Schol. ibid. 
* Poll. lib, 4, cap 17, $ 113. Eſchyl. Euripid. Sophocl. 


» Aſchyl. in Ch v. 900. 
„ Schol, Eſchyl. in Prom. v. 435. Hoa ap. Eurip. v. 486. 
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ages are ſometimes introduced, as Strength, Force', 
Death *, and Phrenzy*. 4. That the choruſes of 
Sophocles make a part of the action; but that the 
greater number of thoſe of Euripides are but 
ſlightly connected with it; that thoſe of Agatho 
are entirely detached ; and that, after the example 
of this latter poet, no ſcruple 1s at preſent made 
to inſert in the interludes fragments of poetry and 
muſic which make us loſe ſight of the ſubject “. 
After the company had declared againſt theſe 
abuſes, I aſked whether tragedy might be conſi- 
dered as having attained to perfection. All ex- 
claimed, at once, that certain pieces would leave 
nothing more to wiſh, if they were freed from the 
blemiſhes by which they were disfigured, and 
which were not inherent in their conſtruction. But, 
as I reminded them that Ariſtotle had heſitated 
with reſpe& to this queſtion * it was examined 
more attentively, and doubts began to multiply. 
Some maintained that the theatre is too ſpacious, 
and the number of ſpeftators too conliderable; 
from which, ſaid they, two inconveniences ariſe, 
Authors are obliged to comply with the taſte of an 
ignorant multitude; and the actors to exhauſt them- 
ves by ſtraining their voices, though ſtill they 


r Ae hyl. in prom. 

. Euripid, in Alceſt. 

Id. in Here, Fur. ; 
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are in danger of not being heard by a part of the 
aſſembly. It was therefore propoſed that the the- 
atre ſhould be made leſs, and the price of the places 
raiſed, that they might only be filled by perſons 
of the better claſs. But to this it was replied; 
that ſuch a project could neither be reconciled to 
the nature nor the intereſts of the government. It 
is only, added they, for the ſake of the multitude 
and foreigners that our theatrical exhibitions are 
celebrated with ſuch magnificence. The plan now 
ſuggeſted would, on the one hand, deſtroy that 
equality which ought to ſubſiſt among the citizens; 
and, on the other, deprive us of thoſe ſums of mo- 
ney which ſtrangers expend in this city during our 
feſtivals. "re FF IN 

The objectors anſwered : Why ſhould not the 
choruſes and the muſic be ſupreſſed, as has been 
begun to be done in comedy? The chorus com- 
pels authors continually to offend againſt probabi- 
lity. The perſonages of the piece muſt be brought, 
by force or conſent, to the veſtibule of a palace, 
or ſome other open place, to reveal their moſt im- 
portant ſecrets, or diſcourſe on affairs of ſtate in 
the preſence of a number of witneſſes frequently 
aſſembled there without any motive. There muſt 
Medea publiſh the fearful miſchiefs ſhe meditates, 
and Phzdra declare a p<Tion which ſhe wiſhes to 
conceal even from herſelf, Alceſtis, when dying, 
muſt cauſe herſelf to be conveyed thither to render 
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up her laſt breath. As to the muſic, it is abſurd 

to ſuppoſe that men overwhelmed with grief ſhould 
act, ſpeak, and even die, ſinging. 
; Without the chorus, replied their opponents, 
a there would no longer be any motion on the the- 
atre, or majeſty in the ſpectacle. It increaſes the 
intereſt during the ſcenes, and preſerves it during 
the interludes. They added, that the people would 
never conſent to give up the charms of the muſic; 
and that to adopt the propoſed change, would be 
to deſtroy the nature of tragedy. 

Let us beware, ſaid Nicephorus, not to deſpoil 
it of its ornaments ;z it would loſe too much. But 
let us at leaſt give it a more noble purpoſe z and 
after the example of comedy 

Tbeodectes. Let it make us laugh ? 

Nicephorus. No; but let it inſtruct us. 

_ Theodefies. And who will dare to ſay it does not? 
Is not the ſoundeſt morality inculcated by the max- 
ims contained in our tragedies ? 

Nicepborus. But is it not continually contradicted 
by the act ion itſelf? Hippolytus, informed of the 
love of Phzdra?, thinks himſclf polluted by the 
horrible ſecret, and yet nevertheleſs he periſhes. 
What a fatal leſſon for youth! It was: in conſe- 
quence - of the example of the comic writers that 
you 1 undertook 2 N the vices of the 
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adminiſtration. But how different was your mode 
from ours! We loaded with ridicule the guilty 
orators of the ſtate, while you heavily dwelt on the 
abuſes of eloquence*, We ſometimes told the 
Athenians harſh but ſalutary truths; you flattered 
them, and ſtill continue to flatter them, with an 
effrontery at which you ought to bluſh *. 98 
Theodeftes. By cheriſhing their hatred againſt 
deſpotiſm, we attach them to the democracy; by 
exhibiting to them the ' piety, beneficence, and 
other virtues of their anceſtors, we place before 
them models for their imitation : we nouriſh their 
vanity, to inſpire them with a ſenſe of honour, 
There is no ſubject which does not teach them to 
ſupport their misfortunes, and to guard againſt 
the errors'by which they may be brought on them. 
Nicephorus. I ſhould agree with you, if the in- 
ſtruction were derived from the eſſence of the action 
itſelf; if you baniſhed from the ſtage thoſe cala- 
mities which are hereditary in a family; if man 
were never . repreſented culpable without being 
criminal, nor unfortunate but by the abuſe of his 
paſſions ; if the villain were always puniſhed, and 
the virtuous man conſtantly rewarded. 750 
But, ſo long as you ſhall be enſlaved by your 
. expect nothing from your efforts. It is 
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neceſſary either to correct the vicious ground-work 
of your ſcandalous hiſtories; or to employ your 
talents, as you have ſometimes done, on ſubjects 
which are the offspring of your imagination. 1 
know not whether the plans of ſuch works would 
be ſuſceptible of more learned combinations ;, but I 
know well that their morality might be rendered 
more pure and inſtructive. 

AU who were preſent applauded this ides, with 
out even excepting Theodectes, who nevertheleſs 
conſtantly maintained that, in the preſent ſtate of 
things, tragedy had as beneficial an influence on 
manners as comedy. Diſciple of Plato, ſaid Polus, 
turning to me, what would. your maſter, and the 
great ſage of whom he was the ſcholar, have 
thought of the diſpute that has ariſen between 
Theodectes and Nicephorus ? I anſwered, that 
they would have condemned the pretenſions of 
both; and that the philoſophers could not ſee 
without indignation that maſs of obſcenities and 
perſonalities which polluted the ancient comedy. 

Let vs recollect, rephed Nicephorus, the cir- 
eumſtances of the times, Pericles had - impoſed 
filence on the Areopagus; manners would have 

had no reſource, if our authors had not: had the 
courage to exerciſe the public cenſure. | 

Fhere is no courage, replied I, in being-male- 
volent, when malevolence is certain to paſs unpu- 
niſned. Let us compare the two tribunals of which 
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you have fpoken. I behold, in that of the Areo- 
pagus, upright, virtuous, and diſcreet judges, who 
regret to find the accuſed guilty, and do not puniſh 
him till he is convicted : in the other, I ſee writers 
who are paſſionate, furious, and ſometimes ſub- 
orned; every where ſeeking victims to immolate 
to the public malignity ; imagining crimes, exag- 
gerating vices ;z and offering the moſt cruel injury 
to virtue, by laviſhing the ſame invectives againſt 
the villain and the virtuous man, 

What a ſtrange reformer was that Ariſtophanes, 
who of all the comic poets poſſeſſed the moſt wit 
and genius, was beſt acquainted with the true ſtyle 
of humour, and moſt indulged in a ferocious plea» 
ſantry! It has been ſaid that he only compoſed his 
works in the delirium of intoxicationꝰ; but it was 
rather in that of hatred and revenge, Ii his ene- 
mies are exempt from vices, he attacks them on 
their birth, their poverty, or their perſonal defects. 
How many times did he not reproach Euripides 
with being the ſon of a woman who ſold herbs©! He 
poſſeſſed the qualities requiſite to give pleaſure to 
perſons of merit; but many of his pieces ſeem only 
deſigned to pleaſe thoſe who are addicted to every 
kind of debauchery, and ſunk in the blackeſt in- 
famy 4. 


o Athen. lib. 10, cap. 7. p. 429. 228 N 

* Ariſtoph. in Equit. v. 19. Id. in Acharn. v. 477. 
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Nicephorus. 1 renounce Ariſtophanes when his 


pleaſantries degenerate into licentious ſatire; but 
I admire him when, penetrated with a ſenſe of the 
evils that have befallen his country, he attacks 
thoſe who have miſled it by their counſels © ; and 
when, with this view, he ſpares neither the orators, 
the generals, the ſenate, nor the multitude itſelf. 
From this he derived renown which extended into 
diſtant countries. The king of Perſia ſaid to the 
ambaſſadors from Lacedæmon, that the Athenians 
would ſoon be maſters of Greece if they would * 
follow the advice of that poet f. 
Anacbanſis. But of what importance is thi teſti. 
mony of a king of Perſia ? or what confidence can 
an author merit, who knows not, or pretends not 
to know, that guilt is not to be attacked by ridt- 
cules, and that a portrait ceaſes to be odious as 
ſoon as it is exhibited with burleſque features ? 
We do not laugh at the ſight of a tyrant or a vil- 
lain; nor ought we to laugh at his image, under 
whatever form it may be preſented. Ariſtophanes 
painted in ſtrong colours the inſolence and rapine 
of Cleon, whom he hated, and who was at the head 
of the republic ; but groſs and diſguſting buffoon- 
eries in a moment deſtroyed all the effect of his 
portrait, Cleon, 1 in ſome ſcenes of the moſt farci- 
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gal kind, overcome by a man of the dregs of the 
people, who diſputes with him and carries off the 
palm of impudence, was too groſsly degraded to 
be rendered contemptible. What was the conſe- 
quence ? The multitude laughed at his expence 
as, in other pieces of the ſame author, they had 
laughed at the expence of Hercules and Bacchus: 
but when they left the theatre they ran to proſtrate 
themſelves before Bacchus, Hercules, and Cleon, 

The farcaſms of the poet on the Athenians, 
though not of more effectual utility, were more 
moderate. Beſides that ſuch a kind of licence was 
eaſily pardoned, when it did not attack the eſta- 
bliſhed conſtitution, Ariſtophanes accompanied his 
ſatire with artful correctives. This people, ſaid 
he, act without reflection or conſiſtency; they are 
ſevere, choleric b, and inſatiably greedy of praiſe. 
In their aſſembles they reſemble an old man who 
underſtands with half a word i, yet ſuffers himſelf to 
be led like a child who is enticed by a cake; but 
in every other place they abound in wit and good 
ſenſe kr. They know when they are deceived, and 
patiently bear with impoſition for ſome time; but 
at length rectify their error, and puniſh thoſe who 
have abuſed their goodneſs!. The old man, flat- 
ed by the eulogium, laughed at his faults; and 


h Ariſtoph. in Equit. v. 40. 
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after having derided his gods, his rulers, and him. 
KK, continued to be, as he had been before, ſuper. 
ſtitious, a dupe, and fickle. 


An exhibition ſo full of indecency and malig- 


| nity could not but give offence to the wiſeſt and 
moſt enlightened perſons in the republic. They 
were fo far from conſidering it as the ſupport of 
manners, that Socrates would never be preſent at 
the performance” of comedies®, and that the law 
forbad the Areopagites to compoſe any. 

Here Theodectes exclaimed, The cauſe is end- 
ed; and immediately aroſe. Stay, cried Nicepho- 
rus; we now proceed to a deciſion on your authors, 
What ſhould IT fear? ſaid Theodectes. Socrates 
ſaw with pleafure the pieces of Euripides »; he 
eſteemed Sophocles ?; and we have always been 
on good terms with the philoſophers, As I fat 
next him, I ſaid to him, in a whiſper, Lou ate 
very generous. He ſmiled, and made another at- 
tempt to withdraw, but was prevented; and I faw 
myſelf obliged to continue my diſcourſe, which I 
addreſſed to Theodectes. | 

Socrates and Plato rendered juſtice to the' talents, 
as well as to the probity, of your beſt writers ; but 
they accuſed them of having, after the example of 


the other poets, degraded the gods and A heroes. On 
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the firſt head, in fact, you will not venture to vindi- 
cate them. All virtue, all morality, is deſtroyed, when 
the objects of public worſhip, more vicious, unjuſt 
and cruel even than men, ſpread ſnares for inno- 
cence to render it miſerable; and impel to guilt, 
that they may inflict puniſnment. Comedy, which 
expoſes ſuch divinities to public ridicule, is leſs 
deſerving cenſure than tragedy, which preſents them 
to our veneration. 

Zopyrus. It would be eaſy to beſtow on them a 
more auguſt character. But what can be added to 
that of the heroes of Æſchylus and Sophocles ? 

Anacharfis. A grandeur more real and conſtant. 
I ſhall endeavour to explain my idea, When we 
obſerve the changes that have taken place among 
you ſince your civilization, we ſeem to diſtinguiſh 
three kinds of men which have only general rela- 
tions to each other : the man of nature, ſuch as he 
ſtill appeared in the heroic ages; the man of art, 
ſuch as he at preſent is; and the man which phi- 
lolophy has, for ſome time paſt, undertaken to 
form, 

The firſt, without refinement or fiction, but car- 
rying both his virtues and his frailties to exceſs, 
has no fixed meaſure: he is too great or too 
little. This is the man of tragedy. | 

The ſecond, having loſt the noble and generous. 
features which diſtinguiſhed the former, no longer 
knows either what he is or what he wiſhes to be. 
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We behold in him only a ridiculous aſſemblage of 


forms which attach him more to appearances thari 
reality; and diſſimulation ſo frequently repeated, 
that he ſeems to borrow even the qualities which 
he poſſeſſes. His whole reſource is to act comedy; 
and he is, in his turn, made the object of comedy. 
The third is modelled after new proportions. 
His reaſon preſerves a ſuperiority over his paſſions, 
and gives him a vigorous and uniform character. 
He follows, unmoved, the courſe of events, and 
permits them not to drag him bound like a vile 
ſlave. He is unable to determine whether the ca- 
lamities of life are to be conſidered as a good or 
an evil; he only knows that they are a conſequence 
of that general order to which it is his duty to con- 
tribute. His enjoyments are not followed by re- 
morſe he finiſhes his courſe in ſilence, and be- 
holds death ſlowly advance without diſmay. - 
Zopyrus. But does he not feel a keen affliction 
when he is deprived of a father, a ſon, a wife, or 
a friend? 
Anacharſis. He feels a natural pang : but, faithful 
to his principles, he reſiſts his grief *, and neither 
in public nor private ſuffers tears and fruitleſs ex- 
clamations to eſcape him. 
Zopyrus. Theſe tears and exclamations would 
give eaſe to his heart, 
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Anacharfis, They would render it effeminate. 
His paſſions would once have obtained the maſ- 
tery, and would diſpoſe him to be ſtill more 
ſubjected to them in future. Obſerve, in fact, that 
his ſoul is, as it were, divided into two parts :: the 
one, ever in motion, and ever requiring to be im- 
paſſioned, prefers the lively attacks of grief to the 
inſupportable torment of reſt ; the other is only 
employed to curb the impetuoſity of the former, 
and to procure a calm which the tumult of the 
ſenſes and the paſſions may be unable to diſturb, 
But it is not this ſyſtem of internal peace which the 
tragic authors wiſh to eſtabliſh, They will not 
chooſe for their principal character a wiſe man ever 
conſiſtent with himſelf : ſuch a character would be 
too difficult to imitate, and would not make a 
forcible impreſſion on the multitude. They ad- 
dreſs themſelves to the more ſenſible and blind 
part of the ſoul, which they agitate and torment z 
and, filling it with terror and pity, compel it to 
ſatiate itſelf with tears and complaints, for which 
it has, if I may fo ſpeak, an eager appetite *, 
What indeed can we hereafter hope from a man 
who from his infancy has been continually exer- 
ciſed in fears and puſillanimity? How may he be 
induced to imagine that it is cowardice to fink be- 
neath misfortunes, when he continually beholds 


r Plat. de Rep. lib. 10, t. ii. p. 605. 606. = 
Id. ibid. p. 606. 
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Hercules and Achilles give vent to their grief 
with cries, complaints, and groans ; and when he 
every day fees a whole people honour with their 
tears the ſtate of degradation to which calamity has 
reduced thoſe heroes who were before invincible*? 

No; philoſophy can never be reconciled with 
tragedy : the one continually deſtroys the work of 
the other. The former exclaims to the unfortu- 
nate, in a ſtern tone: Meet the tempeſt with a 
ſerene brow ; remain erect and tranquil amid the 
rains which beat upon thee on all ſides z reverence 
the hand which cruſhes theſe, and ſuffer without a 
murmur : ſuch is the law of wiſdom . Tragedy, 
with a more moving and perſuaſive voice, cries to 
him, in her turn: Solicit conſolations, rend your 
garments, roll yourſelf in the duſt, weep, and give 
the moſt plaintive utterance to your grief ; for ſuch 
is the law of nature. 

Nicephorus triumphed : he concluded from theſe 
reflections, that comedy, by being improved, might 
approach nearer to philoſophy, and that tragedy 
muſt depart from it ſtill more. A malicious ſmile, 
that eſcaped him at the moment, ſo irritated young 
Zopyrus, that ſuddenly paſſing the bounds of 
moderation, he ſaid that I had only given the ſen- 
timents of Plato, and that his chimerical ideas 
ought not to have more authority than the enlight- 


© Plat, de Rep. lib. 10 t. ii. p. 605. 
» 1d. ibid. p. 604. ; n 1 
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ened judgment of the Athenians, and eſpecially of 
the Athenian ladies, who have always preferred 
tragedy to comedy*. He proceeded to inveigh 
againſt a drama, which, after the efforts of two cen- 
turies, was not yet purified from its original vices. 
I am acquainted, ſaid he to Nicephorus, with your 
moſt celebrated writers; and have juſt read, a ſecond 
time, all the pieces of Ariſtophanes, except that 
intitled the Birds, the ſubject of which diſguſted me 
in the very firſt ſcenes. I maintain it is unworthy 
of the reputation he has acquired. Without men- 
tioning the offenſive and acrimonious wit, and the 
infamous malignity with which his writings abound, 
how are they filled with obſcure thoughts and in- 
ſipid puns; and how unequal is their ſtyle* ! 

But let me add, ſaid Theodectes, interrupting 
him, how elegant, how pure, is his dition ; how 
acute are his pleaſantries; what truth, what warmth 
in his dialogue; what poetry in his choruſes !— 
| Young man, do not becotne ſupercilious to appear 
judicious ; and remember that to attach ourſelves 
in preference to the extravagance of genius, fre- 
quently only ſhews a vice in the heart, or a defect 
in the mind. Becauſe a great man does not ad- 
mire every thing, it will not follow that he who 
admires nothing is a great man, Theſe authors, 


4 Ulpian in Decl. p. 68r. Plat. de Leg. ib, 2, ti 
P. 058. . * 
Flut. in Compar. Ariſtoph. et Menand. t. ii. p. $53 et 854. 
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whoſe merits you eſtimate before you have conſi- 
dered your own, abound in defects and beauties that 
reſemble the irregularities of Nature, which, not- 
withſtanding the imperfections our ignorance may 
diſcover in her works, appears not leſs great to 
attentive eyes. 

Ariſtophanes well underſtood that ſpecies of rail- 
lery which in his age was pleaſing to the Athenians, 
and that which muſt pleaſe in every age. His 
writings contain within them the germ of true co- 
medy, and the models of the beſt comic ſtyle, and 
can only be ſurpaſſed by the poet who has an inti⸗ 
mate feeling of their beauties*, Of this you would 
have been convinced by the peruſal of the allego- 
rical piece you mentioned, had you had patience to 
finiſh it; for it abounds with original ſtrokes.— 
Permit me to give you a ſlight idea of ſome of the 
ſcenes which it contains. 

Piſthetzrus and another Athenian, to avoid the 
law-ſuits and diſſenſions which give them a diſguſt 
for Athens, retire to the regions of the birds, and 
perſuade them to build a city in the midſt of the air. 
The firſt labours are to be accompanied by the ſacri- 
fice of a goat ; but the ceremonies are interrupted by 
ſeveral troubleſome perſons, who arrive ſucceſſively 
to ſeek their fortune in the new city, The firſt of 
theſe is a poet, who ſings theſe words a: Celebrate, 


« Schol. Vit. Ariſtoph. in Proleg. p. xiv, 
* Ariſtophi in Av. v. gog. F 
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muſe, celebrate the fortunate Nephelococcygiæ *. 
Piſthetærus aſks him his name, and from what 
country he comes. I am, anſwers he, to borrow 
the expreſſion of Homer, the humble ſervant of the 
muſes; my lips diſtil the honey of harmony. 
PISTHETAERUS, 
What brings you hither ? 


Tux Pokr. 
The rival of Simonides, I have compoſed ſacred 


ſongs of every kind, for all ceremonies, and all in 


honour of this new city, which I will never ceaſe to 
ſing. O Father! O founder of Ætna! cauſe to 
flow on me the ſource of the bleſſings which I wiſh 
to accumulate on your head. (This is a parody of 
foine verſes which Pindar had addreſſed to Hiero king 
of Hracuſe.) 

3 P1STHET ARUS. 

This fellow will torment me till I give him ſome- 
thing. Hark you (To bis flave): Give him your 
cloak, but not your coat. (To the Poet) Take this 
garment; you ſeem half dead with cold! 


Tux PorT. 

My muſe receives your gifts with gratitude, 
Now liſten to theſe verſes of Pindar. (Then follows 
another parody, in which he aſts for the flave's coat. — 
He at length obtains 215 and goes off Jnging.) 


This is the name given to the new city. It Genific the erty” 
ol the birds in the region of the clouds, 
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PISTHETARUS, 

At laſt I am happily delivered from the frigidity 
of his verſes. Who would have thought that ſuch 
a plague would have been introduced among us fo 
ſoon®? But let us finiſh our ſacrifice.” 


PRIISr. 
Keep ſilence. 
(Enter a Soothſayer, with a book in his hand.) 


SOOTHSAYER, 

Touch not the victim. 
PiSTHETARUS, 

Why, who are you ? 
SOOTHSAYER. 

An interpreter of oracles. 
PiSTHETARUS, 

So much the worſe for you. 
SOOTHSAYER. 

Beware, and reverence ſacred tha | I bring 

you an oracle of importance to this new city. 

PI1STHETA&RUS. 

Vou ſhould have brought it me ſooner. 

| | SOOTHSAYER, 

The gods did not permit. 
| P1iSTHET RUS. 
Well, what does it ſay ? 


— —— —  — — — 


> Ariſtoph, in Av. v. 957. 
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 SOOTHSAYER. 
6 When the wolves ſhall dwell with the crows 
« in the plain which' ſeparates Sicyon from Co- 
4 rinth “ 
PiSTHET ARUS, 
What are the Corinthians to me ? 


SOOTHSAYER. 

It is a myſterious image. The oracle thug de- 
ſcribes the aerial region in which we are. But hear 
what follows : You ſhall ſacrifice a he-goat to the 
Earth, and give to him who ſhall firſt explain to 
you our will, an elegant robe and a new pair of 
ſhoes, 


PISTHETARUS. | 
What! are the ſhoes mentioned in the oracle? 
SOOTHSAYER. | 

There, read. (He continues reading). Allo a 
flagon of wine, and a portion of the entrails of the 
victim. | 
| P1STHETARUS. 

Are the entrails there too ? 

SoOTH$SAYER, 

Read, read. If you perform my commands, you 
ſhall be as much exalted above moral as the eagle 
is above other birds. 

PIiSTHET RUS. 

Is that there too ? 


* There was a celebrated oracle which degas with theſe words 
Schol. Ariſtoph. in Av. v. 969. 
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SOOTHSAYER, 

Read, read. 

| P1STHET ZRUS. 

I have in my tablets an oracle which I have re. 
ceived from Apollo. It differs a little from yours : 
it runs thus: When any one, without being invited, 
ſhall have the impudence to come among you, 
diſturb you when ſacrificing, and demand a portion 
of the victim, you ſhall not fail to cudgel him well. 


| SOOTHSAYER. 
You jeſt, ſurely ! 
PisTHET&RUS (preſenting him bis tablets). 

There, read. Were he an eagle, were he one of 
the moſt illuſtrious impoſtors of Athens, ſtrike, and 
ſpare him not. 

SOOTHSAYER, 
Is that there too? 


PiSTHETARUS. 

Read, read—Begone, and carry your orac les elſe- 
where. | 

No ſooner is he gone than the aſtronomer Me- 
ton appears, who, with his rule and compaſſes in 
his hand, propoſes to lay out the new city, and 
talks in a ridiculous manner. At preſent, as the 
merit of Meton is generally acknowledged, this 
ſcene reflects more diſgrace on the poet than on him. 

He is followed by one of thoſe inſpectors who 
are ſent by the republic to the ſtates from which 
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they exact tribute and expect preſents. As he 
comes on he js heard exclaiming : Where are thoſe 
who are to receive me © ? 
PiSTHET RUS. 
Who 1s this Sardanapalus ? 
: InsPECTOR. 
I am appointed by lot to the inſpection of the 
new City. 
PisTHET.ZRUs. 
Who haye appointed you ? 
InspeCTOR, 
The people of Athens, 


PiSTHET Rus, 

We have no need of your ſervices here: we will 
however give you ſomething, and you ſhall return 
whence you came. 

InsPECTOR. 

By the gods, I have no objection; for I muſt be 
at the next general aſſembly, which is to meet to con- 
ſider of a negociation that I have opened with Phar- 
naces, one of the ſatraps of the king of Perſia, 


P1STHETARUS (beating bim.) 
There, there; that is what I promiſed you.— 
Now begone inſtantly. 
InsSPECTOR. 
What do you mean? 


<= -—_— — 
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That is the deciſion of the afſembly © on the affair 


of Pharnaces, 
InsSPECTOR, 


What! do you dare to ſtrike an inſpector? Here; 

witneſſes, witneſſes. (Exil.) 
PISTRETAÆR us. 

Is it not intolerable! We have ſcarcely begun to 
build our city, and already we are plagued with in- 
ſpectors. 

(Enter a Crier of Edidis.) 
CRIER oF EnicTs. | 

If any inhabitant of the new city ſhall inſult an 

Athenian— 


F Pisrukrækus. 

What does chis fellow want, with his ſcraps of 
paper? 

FREED Caen or Epics. 

I cry the edicts of the ſenate and people. I have 
brought, you ſome new ones, Who will buy any 
edicts ?. 4a} % 

PISTHETARUS. 


What do they enact? Re 


Carer or EpicTs. 
That you ſhall conform to our weights, wcafires, 
and decrees. 
P1STHET ARUS. | 
Stay; I will ſhew you thoſe which we ſometimes 


make uſe of. (Ie beats bim.) 
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CRikR or Epicrts. 
What do you mean? 


PISTHETARUS, 
If you do not take yourſelf and your decrees away 
inſtantly 


(Re-enter the Inſpector.) 


InspzCTOR, 
I cams Piſthetærus to appear before a court of 
juſtice, to anſwer for injuries and inſults 


PiSTHETARUS. 
What are you there again 
(Re-enter the Crier of Edits.) 
Cz1zr or Epics. 
If any one ſhall drive away our magiſtrates, in- 
ſtead of receiving them with the honours which are 


their due 
| PISTHETARUS, 
And you too ! | 
InspECTOR, 

You ſhall be fined a thouſand drachmas. ( They 
go off and re-enter ſeveral times: Piſtheterus purſues 
ſometimes one and ſometimes the other, and at length 
drives them both off the ſtage.) N 30 

If we beſides conſider how much the humour of 
this extract was heightened by the performance of 
the actors, we ſhall not heſitate to admit that the 
true ſecret of making the multitude laugh, and 
men of wit and underſtanding ſmile, has long been 
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known; and, that it only remains to apply it to 
the different kinds of the ridiculous, Qur authors 
have been born in an age peculiarly favourable to 
this ſpecies of compoſition, Never were there ſo 
many avaricious fathers and ſpendthrift ſons; fo 
many fortunes ruined by a paſſion for play, law- 
ſuits, and courteſans; nor ever, in fine, ſuch a va- 
riety of arrogant pretenſions, in every condition of 
life; nor ſuch exaggeration in ideas, ſentiments, and 
even in vices, 

It is only among a rich and enlightened people, 
Uke that of Athens and Syracuſe, that comedy can 
take birth and arrive at perfection. The former 
have indeed a decided advantage over the latter 
their dialect is better adapted to this ſpecies of dra- 
ma than that of the Syracuſans, which has in it ſome- 
what of the emphaticald. 

Nicephorus appeared moved by the pratſes that 
Theodectes had beſtowed on the ancient comedy. 
I wiſh, ſaid he to him, that I poſſeſſed ſufficient 
abilities to render to the maſterly dramas of your 
ſtage the eulogium which is their due. I have 
ventured to point out ſome of their defects, 
for their beauties were not then the ſubject under 
conſideration. But now that the queſtion is, whe- 
ther tragedy be ſuſceptible of new improvements, 
I ſhall give my opinion more explicitly, With 
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reſpe&t to the conſtitution of the fable, art more 
profoundly inveſtigated may perhaps diſcover 
means that were unknown to the earlier authors; 
becauſe we cannot aſſign limits to art: but never 
will it be poſſible to portray more forcibly and ac- 
curately the feelings of nature, becauſe nature has 
not two languages. 

This opinion was aſſented to 1 and 
the converſation emed. 
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S1mmary of a Voyage to the Coaſt of Aſia and ſeveral 
of the neighbouring Iſlands. 


HILOTAS had, in the iſe of Samos, poſſeſ. 
ſions which required his preſence, I propoſed 


to him to ſet out before the time he intended; to 
go firſt to Chios, and thence to paſs over to the 
continent, and make the tour of the Greek cities 
in ZEolia, Ionia, and Doris; afterward to viſit the 
iſlands of Rhodes and Crete, and take in our way 
back thoſe ſituated near the coaſts of Aſia; as Aſty- 
palza, Cos, and Patmos; and thence to proceed 
to Samos, The relation of this voyage would be 
much too long and tedious; I ſhall therefore 
only extract from my journal ſuch particulars as 
appear to me ſuitable to the general plan of this 
work. 

Apollodorus committed to our care his ſon Lyfis, 
who had now finiſhed his exerciſes. Several of our 
friends were deſirous to accompany us, and, among 
others, Stratonicus, a celebrated player on the 
ci hara; extremely amiable in his carriage to thoſe 
for whom he had a friendſhip, but no leſs formida- 
ble to thoſe for whom he had none; for his re- 
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partees, which were very frequent, were often ex- 
quiſitely keen and ſatirical. He paſſed his life in 
travelling through the different countries of 
Greece*®, and was then juſt arrived from the city of 
Enos in Thrace. We aſked him how he found 
the climate. It is winter there,” ſaid he, © dur. 
ing four months in the year, and cold weather dur- 
ing the other eightf.” In I know not what place, 
having promiſed to give public lectures on his art, 
he was attended by only two pupils. He taught in 
2 hall in which were the ſtatues of the nine Muſes 
and Apollo. How many ſcholars have you?“ 
aſked ſome perſon. © Twelve,” replied he, © the 
gods included s.“ 

The iſland of Chios, at which we firſt arrived, is 
one of the largeſt and moſt celebrated of the iſlands 
of the ÆEgean ſea. Several chains of mountains, 
crowned with beautiful trees, form delicious val- 
leys®; and the hills are in many places covered with 
vines, the grapes of which produce an excellent wine. 
That of a diſtrict named Arviſia is particularly 
eſteemed i. 

The inhabitants pretend to have taught other 


* 


Athen. lib. 8, cap. 10, p. 350, E. 


f 1d. ibid. p. 351, 
£ Id. Ki f. 348, D. 
b Theopomp. then. lib. 6, as, 18, p. 8 Steph. in 


x. Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 371. Voyag. de la Grice 
M. le Comte de Choiſeul Gouffier, chap. 5, p. 87. AE 
i Strab. lib. 14, p. 645. Plin, lib. 14, cap. 7, t. i. p. 722. 
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nations the art of cultivating the vine. They in- 
dulge in good eating and drinking. One day 
when we dined at the houſe of one of the principal 
perſons of the iſland, the converſation turned on the 
famous queſtion of the country of Homer. Va- 


rious cities and ſtates aſpire to the honour of having 


given birth to that celebrated man®; but the 
claims of all but Chios were rejected with contempt, 
and the latter warmly defended. Among other 
proofs of their validity, we were told that the de- 
ſcendants of Homer ſtill remained in the iſland, and 
were known by the name of the Homeridz*. At 
the ſame inſtant we ſaw two of them enter, habited 
in magnificent robes, and with golden crowns on 
their heads. They did not rehearſe the eulogium 
of the poet, but offered to him a more precious in- 
cenſe. After an invocation to Jupiter /, they ſang, 
alternately, ſeveral ſelect extracts from the Tliad, 
and performed their parts with ſuch judgment and 
propriety, that we diſcovered new beauties in the 
paſſages that had before moſt excited our admira- 


tion. 
This people had for ſome time been in poſſeſ 
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* Theopomp. ap. Athen. lib. 1, cap. 20, p. 26. 
L Athen. lib. 1, p. 25. 
= Allat. de Patr. Homer. ca 
= Strab. lib. 14, An 545. Thor. Helen, Encom. t. ii. p. 144- 
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}Pind. in Nem. 2, v. 1. Schol. ibid. 
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ſion of the empire of the ſea*; but their power and 
riches became fatal to them. We muſt in juſtice 
acknowledge that, in the wars againſt the Perſians, 
Lacedæmonians, and Athenians, they acted with 
the ſame prudence both in proſperous and adverſe 
fortune"; but they are deſerving cenſure for hav- 
ing introduced the cuſtom of trafficking in ſlaves. 
The oracle, informed of their crime, declared, that 
it had drawn on them the anger of heaven*; one 
of the nobleſt, but at the ſame time leaſt regarded, 
anſwers which the gods have communicated to 
men, 

From Chios we proceeded to Cyme in Zolia, 
and thence took our departure to viſit the flouriſh» 
ing cities which bound the empire of the Perſians 
on the fide of the Xgean fea. But it will be pro- 
per to preface what I ſhall have to ſay concerning 
them with a few introductory remarks. 

In the moſt ancient times the Greeks were di- 
vided into three great tribes, the Dorians, the 
Folians, and the IJonians*. Theſe names, it is 
ſaid, were given them by the children of Deuca- 
lion, who reigned in Theſſaly. Two of his ſons, 
Dorus and Zolus, and his grandſon Ion, having 
ſettled in different diſtricts of Greece, the people 
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who had been civilized, or at leaſt united in ſociety, the 
by the care of theſe ſtrangers, eſteemed it an honour fir! 
to bear their names, in the ſame manner as the am 
different ſchools of philoſophy are diſtinguiſhed by pol 
thoſe of their founders. wit 
The three great diviſions I have here pointed out, ma 
ſtill remain diſtinct by differences more or leſs ſen- hi 
ſible. The Greek language preſents us with three tha 
principal dialects, the Dorian, the ZEolian, and the blu! 
Ionian , which have numberleſs ſubdiviſions. The con! 
Dorian, which is ſpoken at Lacedæmon, in Argo- rien 
lis, at Rhodes, in Crete, Sicily, &c. is in all theſe Aſia 
Places the foundation of particular idioms*. The time 
ſame is true of the Ionian 7. As to the Kolian, it bart 
is frequently confounded with the Doric; and as A 
this union takes place alſo in other eſſential points, color 
it is only between the Dorians and Ionians that a when 


kind of parallel can be drawn. This I ſhall not A ff 
undertake to perform; I ſhall only make one the c 
general obſervation. The manners of the former lies t 
have ever been ſevere; and the characteriſtics of Doria 
their architecture, language, and poetry, are gran- coaſt, 
deur and-ſimplicity. © The latter more early made a about 


progreſs in refinement; and all the works they pro- z Th 

duce are diſtinguiſhed by elegance and taſte. 0 » te 

- A kind of mutual antipathy prevails - | between c => 

» Diczarch. Stat. Grzc. ap. Geogr, Min. t. ii. p. 21, _—_ 

* * 1 in Cret. cap. 15. Mattair. * in Græc. D * Pri 
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them; perhaps becauſe. Lacedæmon holds the 
firſt place among the Doric ſtates, and Athens 
among the Ionian®*; or perhaps - becauſe. it is im- 
poſſible that men ſhould be arranged in claſſes 
without a kind of hoſtile diviſion. However this 
may be, the Dorians have acquired a character 
which every where commands more. reſpect than 
that of the Ionians, who in ſome places would even 
bluſh to be called by that denomination®. This 
contempt, which the Athenians have never expe- 
rienced, has greatly increaſed ſince the Ionians of 
Aſia have ſuffered themſelyes to be enſlaved ſome- 
times by individual tyrants, and ſometimes by the 
barbarous nations. 
About two centuries * the war of Troy, a 

colony of theſe Ionians ſettled on the coaſt of Aſia, 
whence they had driven the ancient inhabitants. 


A ſhort time before, ſome Zolians had ſeized on 


the country to the north of Ionia*, and that which. 
lies to the ſouth had fallen into the hands of the 
Dorians . Theſe three diſtricts form, on the ſea- 
coaſt, a ſlip of land which, in a right line, may be 
about 1700 ſtadia * in length, 4nd about 460 1 
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* Herodot. lib. 1, cap. 56. 
Id. ibid. cap. 143. 


© Marm. Oxon. _ 28, Strab. lib, 14, p. * . Alan, - 


Var, Hiſt. lib, 8, cap. 5. Pauſan. lib, 7, cap. 2, p. 0 
« Strab, lib. FEI P- 7525 lib. 95 p- 632. 
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broad; at its greateſt breadth, I do not include in 
this eſtimate the iſlands of Rhodes, Cos, Samos, 
Chios, and Leſbos, though they make a part of the 
three colonies. 
The country which they occupied on the conti. 
nent is renowned for its riches and beauty, Every 
where the coaſt is happily diverſified by capes and 
bays, around which ariſe a number of towns, and 
cities. Numerous rivers, ſome of which appear to 
multiply themſelves by their frequent windings, 
carry plenty through the plains. Thovgh the ſoil 
of Ionia is not equal in fertility to that of Zoliaf, 
the former country enjoys a more ſerene fky and a 
more equal temperature than the latter. 
The Zolians poſſeſs, on the continent, eleven 
cities, the deputies of which affemble on certain 
occaſions in that of Cyme®. The confederation of 
the Jonians is formed between twelve principal 
cities, Their deputies mces annually at a temple 
of Neptune, ſituated in a facred grove, beneath 
Mount Mycale, at a ſmall diſtance from Epheſus. 
After a ſacrifice which the other Ionians are not 
permitted to be preſent at, and at which a young 
man of Priene preſides, the affairs of the province 


are deliberated on” The Doric ſtares aſſemble at 
© | 


. ere lib. b . 19. 8 

Iz ibid. ca 142, » ” 

k Herodot. id. ap. 149, 137. * $ av | 

i Id. ibid. cap. . Sx 7” ACER 
p. 639. Diod. Sic. lb. 15, p. 36 
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the promontory Triopium; and the city of Cnidus, 


the iſle of Cos, and the three cities of Rhodes, alone 


poſſeſs the right of ſending deputies to themł. 
Nearly in this manner was it that the general 
aſſemblies of the Aſiatic Greeks were regulated in 
the earheſt times, Tranquil 'in their new habita- 
tions, they cultivated in peace their fertile fields, 
and were invited by their ſituation to tranſport 
their commodities from coaſt to coaſt. Their 
commerce ſoon increaſed with their induſtry. They 
afterward were ſeen to ſetrle in Egypt, to-brave the 
Adriatic and Tyrrhene ſeas, to build a city in 
Corſica, and to extend their navigation even to 
the iſland of Tarteſſus, beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules!, | | 
Their firſt ſucceſs had however attracted the at- 
tention of a nation too near to them not to be for- 
midable. The kings of Lydia, of which Sardes 
was the capital, ſeized on ſome of their cities® : 


Crœſus conquered them all, and impoſed on them 


a tribute. Cyrus, before he attacked the latter 
prince, propoſed to them to join their arms to his, 
which they refuſedo. After his victory he diſ- 
dained to receive their ſubmiſſion, arid ordered one 


* Herodot. lib. 1, cap. 144. Dionyſ. Halic. Antiq. Roman. 
lib. 4, 5 25, t. ii. p. 702. | - 
Herodot. lib. 1; cap. 163, 165; lib. 2, cap. 178; lib. 3, 
Cap. 26; lib. 4, cap. 152, Strab. lib. 7, p. 801. 

= Herodot. ibid. cap. 14, 15, 16. 

> Id. ibid. cap. 6 et 27. 

Id. ibid: cap. 75. | 
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of his generals to march againſt them, who added 
them to the Perſian empire by right of conqueſt i. 
Under Darius, ſon of Hy aſpes, they revoltedi, 
and ſoon after, ſupported by the Athenians, burned 
the city of Sardes, and kindled between the Per. 
ſians and the Greeks that fatal hatred which tor. 
rents of blood have not yet extinguiſhed. Subju- 
gated a ſecond time by the former, who compelled 
them to furniſh them with ſhips againſt the latter?, 
they ſhook off their yoke after the battle of My. 
cale . During the Peloponneſian war they were 
ſometimes in alliance with the Lacedzmonians, 
but more frequently with the Athenians, to whom 
they at length became ſubjectꝰ. Some years after 
the peace of Antalcidas reſtored them for ever to 
their ancient maſters, 
Thus, during about two cerituries, the Greeks 
of Aſia were only occupied in wearing, breaking, 
and reſuming their chains, Peace was to them 
what it is to all civilized ſtates, a lumber which, 
for a ſhort time, ſuſpends their labours. In the 
courſe of theſe calamitous revolutions, ſome cities 
made an obſtinate reſiſtance againſt their enemies, 
and others exhib.ted the nobleſt examples of cou- 


— 
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» Herodot. lib. 1, cap. 71 Thucyd, lib. 1, cap. 16. 
Herodot. lib. 3, 
Id. lib. 6, cap. 32; "> 71 cap. g. 
fd b. 8, cap. 85, go. 
Id. lib. 9, cap 104. 
„ Tt.ucyd. lib. 6, cap. 76, 77. 
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| rage. The inhabitants of Teos nd Phocæa aban- 
doned the tombs of tleir fathers; the former rę- 
moved to Abdera in Thrace, and a part of the 
latter, after having long wandered on the waves, 
laid the foundations of the cities of Elea in Italy * 
and Marſeilles in Gaul, | 

The deſcendants of tho who ſubmitted to re- 
main in ſubjection to Perſia, paid to that empire 
the tribute which Darius had impoſed on their 
anceſtors/, In the general diviſion which that 
prince made of all the provinces of his empire, 
Zolia, Ionia, and Doris, j>ned to Pamphylia, 
Lycia, and other countries, were taxed in perpe- 
tuity at fou hundred talents * *; a ſum which will 
not appear exorbitant if we conlider the extent, 
fertility, and commerce of theſe countries. As the 
levying of this impoſt occaſioned various diſputes 
between the different cities, and between indivi- 
duals, Artaphernes, the brother of Darius, having 
cauled the lands on which it was aſſeſſed to be 
me-ſured, in paraſangsF, procured a proportional 
table of the ſums to be paid by cach contributor to 
be drawn up, to which he obtained the conſent of 
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Herodot. lib. 1, cap. 164, 168. : 

Herodot. lib. 1, cap. 6, 27. Xenoph. Hiſt. Grec. lib. 3, 
p. 801. 

2 Herodot. lib. 3. cap. o. 

* About 2. go, coc * 104, 165l.) 

+ That is to ſiy in ſquare paraſangs. The paraſang was equal 
to 2268 toiſcs (2 miles 6 furlongs.) C 
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the ſevetal deputies, in order to prevent any future 
contention . ; | 3 

We perceive from this example that the court of 
Suſa was deſirous to retain the Greeks, its ſubjects, 
in ſubmiſſion rather than in ſervitude; it had even 
left them their laws, their religion, their feſti- 
vals, and their provincial aſſemblies. But, by a 
falſe policy, the ſovereign frequently granted the 
domain, at leaſt the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment, of a Greek city to one of its citizens, who, 
after having engaged for the fidelity of his country- 
men, excited them to revolt, or exerciſed over 
them an abſolute authority. They were then at 
once expoſed to the arrogance of the governor ge- 
neral of the province, and the oppreſſions of par- 
ticular governors whom he protected; and, as they 
were too far removed from the centre of the em- 
pire, their complaints rarely reached the foot of 
the throne. - In vain was it that even Mardonius, 
who commanded the Perſian army under Xerxes, 
endeavoured to reſtore the conſtitution to its origi- 
nal principles. Having obtained the government 
of Sardes, he re-eſtabliſhed the democracy in the 
cities of Tonia, and expelled the ſubaltern tyrants*; 
but they ſoon returned d, becauſe the ſucceſſors of 


Herodot. lib. 6, cap. 42. 12 
d Id. lib. 4, p. 137, 138; lib. 5, cap. 27. Ariſtot. de Rep. 
lib. 5, cap. 10, t. ii. p. 402. Id. Cur. Rei Famil. t. ii. p. 504+ 
Nep. in Miltiad. cap. 3. n 
Herodot. lib. 6, cap. 43. | 
* Id. lib. 7, cap. 85. 
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Darius, wiſhing to beſtow rewards on their flatter- 
ers, found no mode of doing this ſo eaſy as that of 
abandoning to them the pillage of a diſtant city. 
At preſent ſuch grants are more rarely conferred; 
but the Aſiatic Greeks, enervated by pleaſure, have 
every where ſuffered the oligarchy to become eſta- 
bliſhed on the ruins of the popular government, 
If we conſider with proper attention the circum- 
ſtances in which they were ſituated, we ſhall be con- 
vinced that it was impoſſible they ſhould preſerve 
complete Lberty. The kingdom of Lydia, which 
afterward became one of the provinces of the Per- 
ſian empire, had for its natural boundary the Egean 
ſea, the ſhores of which are peopled by Greek co- 
lonies, They occupy ſo narrow a ſpace that they 
muſt neceſſarily fall into the hands of the Lydians 
and Perſians, unleſs they took proper meaſures for 
their defence. But by a defect which alſo ſubſiſts 
among the confederate republics of the continent 
of Greece, not only Xolia, Ionia, and Doris, when 
threatened ' with invaſion; did not unite their 
forces; but in each of the three provinces the de- 
crees of the general aſſembly were not obligatory 
on all the ſtates of the deputies of which -it was 
compoſed, Thus we fee, in the time of Cyrus, 
the inhabitants of Miletus made a ſeparate peace 
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wich that prince, and m up the other cities tg 


the fury of their enemies 

When Greece ene to take arms in their de. 
fence, ſhe drew on herſelf the innumerable. armies of 
the Perſians ; and, but for prodigies of chance and 
valour, muſt have ſunk beneath a foreign yoke, 
If after diſaſtrous wars, repeated through a whole 
century, ſhe has at laſt renounced the ill- fated pro- 
ject of breaking the chains of the Tonians, it is be. 
cauſe ſhe has at length been convinced that their 
ſituation and circumſtances oppoſe invincible obſta- 


cles to their emancipation. This the ſage Bias of 


Priene expreſsly declared when Cyrus had rendered 
himſelf maſter of Lydia. Stay not here,” ſaid 
he to the Tonians, to ſink into an ignominious 
ſlavery; embark on board your ſhips, traverſe the 


ſeas, and take poſſeſſion of Sardinia and the neigh. 


bouring iſlands, where you wy ſtill enjoy * 
and peace 5.“ 

Twice have theſe people had it in cheir power 
to throw off the Perſian yoke, once by following 
the counſel of Bias, and a ſecond time by accept - 
ing the propoſals of the Lacedæmonians, who, after 
the termination' of the Median war, offered to con- 
vey them back into Greece, but they have al- 
ways refuſed to forlake their habitations; and if 
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we may judge from their population and their 
riches, independance was not neceſſary to their 
happineſs. 

] return to the narrative of my travels, from 
which I have too long digreſſed. We made the 
tour of the three Greek provinces of Aſia; bur, as 
J have ſaid above, I ſhall confine myſelf in my ac- 
count of them to a few general obſervations. 

The city of Cyme is one of the largeſt and moſt 
ancient in ZEolia, The inhabitants had been de- 
ſcribed to us as men almoſt ſtupid; but we ſoon 
found that they owed this character only to their 

virtues. The next day after our arrival it rained, 
| while we were walking in the forum, which is ſur- 
rounded with porticoes appertaining to the repub- 
lic, We were about to take ſhelter under them, 
hut were withheld, becauſe it was neceſſary per- 
miſſion ſhould firſt be given. A voice exclaimed : 
Enter under the porticoes;“ and immediately 
every perſon ran thither. . We learned that they 
had been made over for a time to the creditors of 
the ſtate; and as the people pay reſpect to their 
property, though they on the other hand would 
bluſh to leave the people expoſed to the incle- 
mency of the weather, it is ſaid that the inhabitants 
of Cyme would never take refuge under the 
porticoes when it rains, unleſs they were expreſsly 
deſired. It is alſo ſaid that for three hundred 
years they knew not that they poſſeſſed. a harbour, 
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becauſe during that time they abſtained from re. 
ceiving any cuſtoms on the merchandize which wag 
brought to them from foreign countries i. 
After having paſſed ſome days at Phocza, the 
walls of which are built with large ſtones joined 
together with the greateſt exaCtneſs*, we entered 
the vaſt and rich plains which the Hebrus ferti. 
lizes with its waters, and which extend from the 
ſea-ſhore to beyond Sardes l. The pleaſure I felt 
in admiring them was accompanied with a melan- 
choly reflection. How repeatedly, ſaid I, have 
theſe fields been drenched with human blood a 
and how many times yet to come ſhall they again 
be enſanguined®! When I ſurveyed a ſpacious 
plain in Greece, I was conſtantly informed, Here, 
on ſuch an occaſion, ſo many thouſand Greeks fell 
in battle: but in Scythia, it was ſaid : Theſe fields, 
the eternal abode of peace, will feed ſo many thou- 
ſand ſheep. ory. 

Our road, which was almoſt every where over- 
ſhadowed by beautiful andrachnes e, led us to the 
mouth of the Hermus, and thence our view ex- 
rended over that ſuperb bay, formed by a penin- 
ſala, on which are the cities of Erythræ and Teos. 


— 
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3 Strab. lib. 13, p. 622. 
* Herodot. lib. 1, cap. 163. 
' 1 Strab. lib. 13, p. 626, Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 492. 
„ Xenoph. Inſtit. Cyrus, p. 158. Diod. Sic. lib. 14, p. 298. 
Pauſan. lib. 3, cap. 9, P. 226. R N 
a Liv. lib. 37, cap. 37. 
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At the bottom of it are ſome ſmall villages, the un- 
fortunate remains of the ancient city of Smyrna, 
formerly deſtroyed by the Lydians 7. They ſtill 


bear the ſame name; and ſhould favourable circum- 


ſtances one day permit the inhabitants to unite, 
and form one town, defended by walls, their ſitua- 
tion will doubtleſs attract an immenſe commerce. 
They ſhewed us, at a little diſtance from their ha- 
bitations, a grotto from which iſſues a ſmall ſtream 
they name Meles. They hold this place ſacred; 


for it was there, as they pretend, that Homer com- 


1 his immortal works, 

In the road, almoſt in front of Smyrna, is the 
iſland of Clazomenz, which derives a great profit 
from its oils". Its inhabitants hold one of the firſt 
ranks among the people of Ionia. They told us 
the means they once einployed to reſtore their 
finances. After a war that had exhauſted the 
public treaſury, they found they were indebted to 
the diſbanded ſoldiers the ſum of twenty talents *; 
which being unable to raiſe, they paid them, dur- 
ing ſome years, intereſt which they fixed at five 
per cent, They afterward ſtruck copper money, 
to which they affixed the ſame value as if it were 
Wer, The rich conſented to take it, the debr 
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was liquidated, and the revenues of the ſtate, ad. 
miniſtered with economy, enabled them gradually 
to call in the adulterated coin circulated in com. 
merce *, 

The petty tyrants formerly eſtabi'ſhed in Tonia 
had recourſe to more odious means to acquire 
riches. The following fact was related to us at 
Phocza. A Rhodian governed that city, who had 
contrived to form two oppoſite faftions. He ſepa. 
rately and ſecretly told the leaders of each, that their 
enemies had offered him fuch a ſum of muncy co de- 
clare in their favour; by which means he obtained 
the fame price from both, and afterward effected a 
reconciliation between the two parties *, 

We took our road toward the ſouth. Beſides the 
cities which are within land, we viſited, on the ſea- 
ſhore, or in the environs, Lebedos, Colophon, Ephe- 
fas, Priene, Miletus, Iaſus, Myndus, Halicarnaſſus 

and Cnidus. 

The inhabitants of Epheſus hewed us with re- 
gret the ruins of the temple of Diana, equally ce- 
lebrated for its antiquity and its magnificence “. 
Fourteen years before it had been burnt, not by 
lightning, or the fury of an enemy, but by the ca- 
price of an individual, named Heroſtratus, who, 
when yu to the torture . chat his only 
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motive was to eternize his name. The general 
aſſembly of the fates of Tonia paſſed a decree to 
condemn this fatal name to oblivion ; but the pro- 
hibition to record it can only ſerve to perpetuate 
its remembrance; and the hiſtorian T heopempus 
one day told me that; hen he relates the fact, = 
ſhall give the name of the incendiary?. 

Nothing remains of this ſuperb edifice but the 
four walls, and ſome columns which riſe in the 
midſt of ruins. . The fire has conſumed the roof, 
and the ornaments which decorated the nave, It 


is begun to be rebuilt; All the citizens have con- 
tributed, and the women have ſacrificed their 


jewels*. The parts which the fire has damaged 


vill be repaired, and thoſe which it has deſtroyed 
reſtored with ſtill greater magnificence, or at leaſt 


with more taſte, The beauty of the inſide was 


heightened by the luſtre of gold, and the works of 
ſeveral celebrated artiſts *; but it will now derive 
additional ſplendour from the tributes of painting 


and ſculptureb, which have been brought to perfec- 
tion in theſe modern times. No change will be 


made in the form of the ſtatue, a form anciently 


boxrowed from the Egyptians, and which is alſo, 
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* Cicer, de Nat. Deor. lib. 2, cap. 27, t. ii. p. 456. Plut. in 


Alex. t. i. p. 665. Solin. cap. 40 

1. 4 Aul. Gell. lib. 2, cap. 6. Val. Max. lib. 8, cap. 14. Extern. 
0. 
Atifot. Cur. Rei Famil. t ii. p. 505. Strab. lib. 14, p· 640 
* Ariltoph. in Nub. v. 598. Plin. lib. 34, cap. 8. t. ii. p. 649. 
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found in the temples of ſeveral Greek cities*. The 
goddeſs bears on her head a tower z two iron rods 
ſupport the hands, and the body terminates in a 
ſheath enriched with figures of animals and other 
ſymbols *. | 

The Epheſians have a very wif Jaw relative to 
the conſtruction of public edifices. The architect 
whoſe plan is choſen, enters into a bond by which 
he engages all his property. If he exactly fulfils 
the conditions of his agreement, honours are de- 
creed him; if the expence exceeds the ſum ſtipu- 
| lated only by one quarter, the ſurplus i is paid from 
the public treaſury ; but if it amounts to more, the 
property of the archite& is taken to pay the re- 
mainder 9, h 
We next proceeded to Miletus, and ſurveyed 
with admiration its temples, feſtivals, manufactures, 
harbours, and the innumerable concourſe of ſhips, 
marihers, and workmen there perpetually in mo- 
tion; This city is an abode of opulence, learning 
and pleaſure : it is the Athens of Ionia. Doris, 
daughter of the Ocean, had by Nereus fifty daugh- 
ters, named Nereides, all diſtinguiſhed by various 
charms*, Miletus has fent forth a ſtill greater 
number of colonies; which perpetuate her glory on 
the coaſts of the Helleſpont, the Propontis, and 


© Pauſan. lib. 4, cap. 1 p. 357. 

* See note at the end of the volume. 
4 Vitruv. Pref. lib. 10, p. 203. 
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the Euxine ſea f *. Their metropolis gave birth 
to the firſt hiſtorians and the firſt philoſophers, and 
boaſts of having produced Aſpaſia, and the moſt 
beautiful and accompliſhed courteſans. On cer- 
tain occaſions the intereſts of her commerce have 
compelled her to prefer peace to war; on others 
ſhe has laid down her arms without having diſ- 
graced them; and hence the proverb: The Mile- 
ſians were valiant in times paſts. 

Within the walls the city is adorned by the pro- 
ductions of the arts, and without embelliſhed by 
the riches of nature. How often have we dire&ed 
our ſteps to the banks of the Mzander, which, after 
having received numerous rivers, and bathed the 
walls of various cities, rolls its waters, in innume- 
rable windings, through the plain which is ho- 
noured by bearing its name, and proudly orna- 
ments its courſe with the plenty it creates > ! How 
often, ſeated on the turf which borders its flowery 
margin, ſurrounded on all ſides with the moſt de- 
lightful proſpects, and unable to ſatiate our ſenſes 
with the purity and ſerene ſplendour of the air and 
ſky i, have we not felt a delicious languor inſinuate 


. f Ephor. ap. Athen. lib. 12, p. 523. Strab. lib. 14, p. 635. 
. de —— ad Hel _ 8. Plin. lib. 5, cap. = = 
a 278. . | 

Seneca attributes to Miletns ſeyenty-five colonies ; Pliny 
more than eighty. See the citations. 
b Athen. lib. 12, p. 523. Ariſtoph. in Plut. v. 1c03. 
Herodot. lib. 7, cap. 26. Strab. lib. 12, p. 577, 578. 
Herodot. lib. 1, cap. 142. Pauſan. lib. 7, cap. 5, p-· 533. 
335. Chandl. Trav. in Aſia Minor, chap. 21. p. 78. 
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itſelf into our ſouls, and throw us, if 1 may ſo 
ſpeak, into the intoxication of happineſs ! Such is 
the influence of the climate of Tonia : and as moral 
cauſes, far from correcting, have only tended to 
increaſe it, the Ionians are become the moſt effe- 
minate, but at the ſame time are to be numbered 
among the moſt amiable people of Greece. 

In their ideas, ſentiments, and manners &, a cer- 


tain ſoftnels prevails, which conſtitutes the charm 


of ſociety; and in their muſic and dances ! a liberty 
which at firſt offends, but at length ſeduces. They 
have added new charms to pleaſure, and enriched 
their luxury by inventions. Numerous feſtivals 
occupy them at home, or attract them to the neigh- 
bouring cities, where the men appear in magnifi- 
cent habits, and the women in all the elegance of 
female ornament, and with all the deſire of pleaf- 
ing ®, Hence the reverence they preſerve for the 
ancient traditions which juſtify their propenſity to 
pleaſure. Near Miletus we were conducted to the 
fountain of Biblis, where that unhappy princeſs 
expired with love and grief . We were alſo ſhewn 


Mount Latmos, where Diana granted her favours 


* Ariftoph. in Thefm. v. 170. Schol. ibid. Id. in Ecclef. 
913. Plat. de Leg. lib. 3, t. ii. p. 680. Ephor. et Heraclid. 
Athen. lib. 12, cap. 5. p. 523. | 
| Horat. lib. 3 od. 6, v. 21. Athen. lib. 14. cap. 5 P · 625, 
n r ap. Athen. lib. 12, p. 526. 

utans 7, cap. 5, - ORON., ap. Phot. 423. 

Ovid. Metam. lib. 9, a 455 | F 3 
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to the youth Endymion®. At Samos unfortunate 
lovers addreſs their yows to the manes of Leonti- 
chus and Rhadina®?, 

When we go up the Nile from Memphis to 
Thebes, we ſurvey on each ſide monuments of 
every kind, among which pyramids and obeliſks 
at intervals lift their heads, But a ſcene a thou- 
ſand times more intereſting offers itſelf to the ad- 
miration of the attentive traveller who takes his 
departure from the port of Halicarnaſſus to proceed 
to the peninſula of Erythræ. In this paſſage, 
which, 1n a right line, 1s only of about nine hundred 
ſtadia®, he views a multitude of cities ſcattered 
over the coaſts of the continent and the neighbour- 
ing iſlands. Never with:n ſuch a narrow ſpace did 
Nature produce ſo great a number of men of diſ- 
tinguiſhed talents and ſublime genius. Herodotus 
was born at Halicarnaſſus, Hippocrates at Cos, 
Thales at Miletus, Pythagoras at Samos, Parrha- 
ſius at Epheſus , Xenophanes F at Colophon, 
Anacreon at Teos, Anaxagoras at Clazomenz, and 
Homer every where; for I have already faid that 
the honour of having given birth to the latter 
excites a great rivalry through all this country, I 


Pauſan. lib. 5, cap. 1, p. 376, Plin. lib. 2, cap. 9, t. i. p. 76. 
Heſych. in FAαν. &c. 

? Pauſan, ibid. 

About 34 leagues. : 

+ Apelles alſo was born in this country; at Cos according to 
ſome, and at Epheſus —— to others, | 

The founder of the Elean ſchool. 
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have not included in this liſt all the celebrated 
writers of Ionia; for the ſame reaſon that, when 
ſpeaking of the deities of Olympus, we only men. 
tion the greateſt gods. 

From Ionia, properly ſo called, we paſſed into 
Doris, which makes a part of ancient Caria, Cni. 
dus, ſituated near the promontory Triopium, gave 
birth to the hiſtorian Cteſias; as alſo to the aſtrono. 
mer Eudoxus, who has lived in our time. We 
were ſhewn, as we paſſed by, the houſe in which 
the latter made his obſervations*; and ſoon after 
found ourſelves in the preſence of the Venus of 
Praxiteles, This ſtatue had juſt been placed in 
the middle of a ſmall temple, which received light 
by two oppoſite doors, in order that a gentle light 
might fall on it on every ſider, But how may it 
be poſſible to deſcribe the ſurpriſe we felt at the 
firſt view, and the illuſions which quickly followed! 
We lent our own feelings to the marbles, and 
ſeemed to hear it ſigh. Two pupils of Praxiteles, 
who had lately arrived from Athens to ſtudy this 
maſter-piece of art, pointed out to us the beauties 
of which we felt the effect, without penetrating the 
cauſe. Among the by-ſtanders one ſaid “ Ve- 
nus has forſaken Olympus, and come down to 
dwell with us:“ another ſaid “ If Juno and Mi- 


4 Strab. lib. 2, p. 119; lib. 14, p. 656. 

7 Plin. lib. 36, cap. 5, t. ii. p. 726. Lucian, in Amor. $ 1% 
t. u. p. 411. 

# Diod. Sic. Eclog. ex lib. 26, p. 884. 
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nerva ſhould now behold her, they would no more 
complain of the judgment of Paris*:” and a third 
exclaimed, ©* The goddeſs formerly deigned to ex- 
hibit her charms without a veil to Paris, Anchiſes, 
and Adonis. Has ſhe been ſeen in the ſame manner 
by Praxiteles“?“ © Yes,” replied one of his pupils, 
and under the form of Phryne®*.” In fact, at 
the firſt ſight we had recognized the look and fea- 
tures of that famous courtezan; and our young 
artiſts diſcovered, at the ſame time, that the ſtatue 
had the enchanting ſmile of another miſtreſs of 
Praxiteles, named Cratine?. 

Thus have the painters and ſculptors, taking 
their miſtreſſes for their models, exhibited them to 
public yeneration under the name of different divi- 
nities. In like manner, in deligning the head of 
Mercury, they have copied the features of Alci- 
biades*, 

The Cnidians are proud of a treaſure which at 
once promotes the intereſts of their commerce, and 
contributes to their glory. Among a people de- 
voted to ſuperſtition, and paſſionately in love with 
the arts, an oracle or a celebrated monument is 
ſufficient to attract ſtrangers, who frequently croſs 
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t Anthol. lib. 4, cap. 12, p. 323. 
v Id. ibid. p. 8 Wem 
* Athen. lib. 13, cap. 6, p. 591. 
Clem. Alex. Cohort, ad Gent. p. 47- Lueian. in Amor. 
$ 13, t. ii. p. 411. n 
i Clem, Alex. ibid. 
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the ſeas, to repair to Cnidus, and contemplate the 
fineſt work which ever came from the hands of 
Praxiteles**, 

Lyſis, who was unable to take his eyes from the 
ſtatue, expreſſed his admiration in the moſt exag- 
gerated terms; and exclaimed from time to time— 
Never did Nature produce any thing ſo perfect. 
But how, replied I, can you be certain that, among 
the infinite number of forms which ſhe has given to 
the human body, there may not be ſome one 
which even ſurpaſſes in beauty that you have be- 
fore your eyes? Have you examined all the bodies 
which have exiſted, or which now exiſt? — You will 
at leaſt confeſs, anſwered he, that art multiplies theſe 
models; and that, by carefully collecting the beau- 
ties ſcattered among different individuals*, it has 
found the ſecret of remedying the unpardonable ne- 
gligence of Nature. Is not the human form exhi- 
bited with more ſplendour and dignity in the work- 
ſhops of our artiſts than among all the families of 
Greece? In the eyes of Nature, replied I, nothing 
is beautiful, nothing deformed; all is order. Little 
does ſhe regard that, from her innumerable combi- 
nations, a form may reſult poſſeſſed of all the perfec- 
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2 Plin. lib. 36, cap. 5, t. ii. p. 726. 

* Some coins ſtruck at Cnidus, in the time of the Roman 
emperors, repreſent, it is ſuppoſed, the Venus of Praxiteles.— 
With her right hand the goddeſs conceals her ſex, and in her left 
holds a linen cloth over a veſſel containing perfumes. * 

> Xenoph. Memor. lib, 3, p. 781. Cicer. de Invent. lib. 2, 
cap. I, t. i. p. 75s . was) | 
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tions, or all the defects, which we attribute to the 
human body: her ſingle object is, to preſerve that 
harmony which, connecting by inviſible chains the 
minuteſt parts of the univerſe to the great whole, 
conducts them filently to the end ſhe has propoſed. 
Reverence therefore her operations; they are of ſo 
exalted a kind that the leaſt reflection would diſco- 
yer to you more real beauties in an inſect than in 
this ſtatue, 

Lyſis, indignant at the blaſphemies I had uttered 
in the preſence of the goddeſs, replied to me, with 
warmth—Why ſhould we reflect, when we are com- 
pelled to yield to impreſſions ſo lively ?—Thoſe you 
feel, anſwered I, would be leſs ſo were you alone 
and unintereſted, and eſpecially were you igno- 
rant of the name of the artiſt. I have followed 
the progreſs of your ſenſations. You have been 
{truck at the firſt view, and you have expreſſed 
yourſelf like a man of taſte; agreeable recollec- 
tions have afterwards been awakened in your heart, 
and you have aſſumed the language of paſſion, 
When our young pupils had unfolded to you ſome 
ſecrets of their art, you have wiſhed to refine on 
their expreſſions, and you chilled me with your 
enthuſiaſm. How much more commendable was 
the candour of that Athenian, who being by acci- 
dent in the portico in which is the celebrated Helen 
of Zeuxis, and viewing it for ſome moments, was 
leſs ſurpriſed at the excellence of the picture than 

O3 
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at the tranſports of a painter who ſtood near him; 
and to whom he frankly ſaid—For my part, I can- 
not perceive that this woman is ſo extraordinarily 
beautiful. That is, replied the artiſt, becauſe you 
have not my eyes“. 

On coming out of the temple we paſſed through 
the ſacred grove, in which every object has a rela- 
tion to the worſhip of Venus, There the mother 
of Adonis ſeemed again to live, and enjoy an eter- 
nal youth, under the form of the myrtle ; the ten- 
der Daphne under that of the laurel“; and the 
beautiful Cypariſſus under that of the cypreſs*,— 
Every where the flexible ivy cloſely graſped the 
branches of the trees, and in ſome places the too 
fruitful vine found a convenient ſupport. Beneath 
arbours overſhadowed by lofty plane trees, we 
ſaw ſeveral companies of Cnidians; who, after hay- 
ing folemnized a ſacrifice, took a rural repaſt*,— 
They ſang their loves, and frequently poured into 
their cups the delicious wine which that happy 
country produces 5. 

In the evening, when we returned to our inn, 
our two young pupils opened their port-folios, and 
ſhewed us, in ſketches which they had procured, 


* Plut. ap. Stob. ſerm. 61, p. 394+ lian. Var, Hiſt, lib. 14, 
7 ö bob. in Vit. Apoll. lib. 1, cap. 16, p. 19. Virg- eclog. 3, 
« Philoſtr, ibid, 4 
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the firſt thoughts of ſeveral celebrated artiſtsb; as 
alſo a great number of ſtudies which they had 
made after various beautiful works, and in parti- 
cular after the famous ſtatue of Polycletus which is 
named the Canon or Rulei, They conſtantly car- 
ried with them the work which that artiſt compoſed 
to juſtify the proportions of his figure k; and the 
treatiſe on ſymmetry and colours, which had been 
publiſhed not long before by the painter Euphra- 
nor", 

On this occaſion ſeveral queſtions were propoſe 
concerning beauty, both univerſal and individual, 
All preſent conſidered it as a quality ſolely relative 
to our ſpecies: and all agreed that it produces a 
ſurprize accompanied with admiration : and that it 
acts on us with more or leſs force, according to the 
organizatian of our ſenſes, and the modifications 
of our ſoul, But they added that, the idea which 
we form of it not being the ſame in Africa as in 
Europe, but every where varying according to the 
difference of age and ſex, it was not poſſible to 
unite all its different characteriſtics in an exact defi- 
nition, 

One of the company, who was at once a phyſi- 
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k Petron, in Satir. p. 311. Mem, de l'Acad. des Bell. Lettr. 
t. xix. p 200. | | 

i Plin, lib. 34, cap. 8, t. ii, p. 650. Lucian. de Mort. Peregr. 
99, t. iii. p. 331. 4 

k Galen. ", - et Plat. Dogmat. lib, 55 t. i. P- 288. 

! Plins lib. 35, cap. 11, t. ii. p. 704. | 
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cian and a philoſopher, after having obſerved that 
the parts of our body are compoſed of primitive 
elements, maintained that health is the conſequence 
of the equilibrium of theſe elements, and that beau- 
ty is the reſult of the whole produced by theſe 
parts m. No, ſaid one of the diſciples of Praxiteles; 
he, who, ſervilely following rules, ſhall only fix his 
attention on the correſpondence of the parts, and 
accuracy of their proportions, will never arrive at 
perfection, He was aſked what models a great 
artiſt propoſes to himſelf, when he wiſhes to repre- 
ſent the ſovereign of the gods, or the mother of love? 

Thoſe models, anſwered he, which he has formed 
to himſelf from an attentive ſtudy of nature and 
art; and in which are ſtored up, if I may ſo ſpeak, 
all the charms which are ſuitable to every kind of 
beauty. With his eyes fixed on one of theſe, he 
endeavours by long labour to reproduce it in his 
copy“: he retouches it a thouſand times; now 
ſtamping on it the impreſs of his elevated ſoul, and 
now that of his luxuriant imagination : and never 
leaves it till he has infuſed a ſublime majeſty into 
the Jupiter of Olympia, or ſeductive graces into 
the Venus of Cnidus. 

The original difficulty, replied I, ſtill remains. 
Theſe images of beauty of which you ſpeak, theſe 
abſtract forms in which the truly ſimple is enriched 


» Galen. de Hippocr. et Plat. Dogmat, lib, 5, t. i. _ 
» NEO Lis id. 6, il. p. 767. l N 
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by the true idealo, have in them nothing preciſe or 
uniform; but each artiſt conceives and exhibits 
them to us with different features. The true idea 
therefore of the tranſcendently beautiful cannot be 
taken from meaſures ſo variable. 

Plato, nowhere finding beauty exempt from ble. 
miſhes and imperfection, to diſcover it, raiſed his 
ideas to that model which the great diſpoſer of all 
things copied, when he reduced chaos to order“. 
There were traced, in an ineffable and ſublime * 
manner, all the ſpecies of objects which our ſenſes 
diſcover 4, and all the beauties of which the human 
body is ſuſceptible, in the different periods of life. 
Had not rebellious raatter oppoſed, with an invin- 
cible reſiſtance, the action of the Divine Being, the 
viſible world would have poſſeſſed all the perfec- 
tions of the intellectual. Particular beauties in- 
deed would have made on us but a ſlight impreſſion, 
becauſe they would have been common to indivi- 
duals of the ſame ſex and the ſame age; but how 
much ſtronger and more durable would have been 
our emotions at beholding ſuch a profuſion of 
beauties, ever pure and without the leaſt mixture, 
ever the ſame, and ever new 
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* Cicer. Orat. cap. 2, t. i. p. 421. De Piles Cours de Peint. 
32. Winckelm, Hiſt. de l' Art, t. ii. p. 41. Jun. de Pi, 
et. lib. 1, cap. 2, p. 

? Tim. de Anim, Mund, ap. Plat, t. iii. p. 93- Plat. in Tim. 

ibid. p. 29. - 

* See Chap. LIX. 

4 Plat, de Leg. lib. 10, t. ii. p. 597. 
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In our preſent ſtate, the ſoul, in which ſhines a 
ray of light emanated from the Divinity, inceſſantly 
ſighs after this eſſential beauty”; ſeeks its feeble 
remains diſperſed in the beings which ſurround it; 
and elicits from itſelf ſome ſparkles of it, which are 
reſplendent 'in the noble productions of the arts, 
and cauſe us to acknowledge that their authors, no 
leſs than the poets, are animated by a celeſtial 
flame*, 

This theory was admired, but at the ſame time 
combated. Philotas took up the diſcourſe. Arif- 
totle, ſaid he, who never indulges his imagination, 
perhaps becauſe Plato has indulged his but too 
much, has been contented with ſaying that beauty 
is order in grandeur*, In fact, order ſuppoſes 
ſymmetry, fitneſs, and harmony; in grandeur are 
compriſed ſimplicity, unity, and majeſty, It was 
agreed that this definition contained nearly all the 
characteriſtics of beauty, both univerſal and parti- 
cular, 

We went from Cnidus to Mylaſa, one of the 
principal cities of Caria, It poſſeſſes a rich terri- 
tory, and contains a great number of temples, ſome 
of them very ancient, and built of a beautiful 
marble, dug from a neighbouring quarry *. In 
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r Plat. in Conv. t. 111. P- 211. Id. in Phædr. p. 251. 
N 0 Jun. de Pict. lib. I, cap. 4, P+ 23. | 

t Ariſtot. de Mor. lib. 4, cap. 7, t. ii. p. 49. Id. de Poet. 
cap. 7, t. ii. p. 658. 
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che evening, Stratonicus told us he intended to play 
on the cithara, in the preſence of the people of the 
place; and was not to be diſſuaded from his deſign 
by our hoſt, who related to him a fact that had late- 
ly happened in another city of that diſtriẽt, named 
Iaſus. The multitude having collected together at 
the invitation of a player on the cithara, at the mo- 
ment when he diſplayed all the powers of his art, 
the trumpet ſounded to give notice of the ſale of 
fiſh, on which all his hearers ran away to the market, 
except one honeſt citizen Who was rather deaf, 
The muſician approached him, to thank him for 
his polite attention, and congratulate him on his 
good taſte.— What, ſaid he, h.s the trumpet ſound- 
ed ?—]t certainly has, replied the muſician. Fare- 
wel then, ſaid the other, I muſt be gone this mo- 
ment*, On the next day, Stratonicus, being in the 
middle of the forum, and ſceing only a very few 
auditors round him, began to cry, with his utmoſt 
ſtrength, * O ye temples, hear me!“ This was all 
the revenge he took for the contempt with which 
the Greeks of Caria treated his extraordinary abili- 
ties J. 

He was expoſed to greater danger at Caunus.— 
The country there is fertile; but the heat of the 
climate, and the great abundance of fruits, often 
occaſion fevers. We were aſtoniſhed at the num- 
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ber of pale and languid ſick perſons whom we ſaw 
in the ſtreets. Stratonicus thought proper to quote 
to them a verſe of Homer, in which the race of 
men is compared to the leaves on trees. This 
was in the autumn when the leaves were yellow, 
Perceiving that the people were offended at his 
pleaſantry, he added“ I could not mean to ſay 
that this place is unwholeſome, for I here every day 
ſee the dead walking about the ſtreets *,” It was 
now neceſſary to depart immediately, which we did; 
but not without many reproaches on Stratonicus, 
who laughing told us that once at Corinth, having 
ſuffered ſome indiſcreet jokes to eſcape him, he ob- 
ſerved an old woman ſurveying him with great at- 
tention ; and when he enquired why ſhe did ſo, re- 
ceived for anſwer — “ I am aſtoniſhed how your 
mother could bear you within her nine months, when 
this city cannot a ſingle acl 
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1 Homer, lie lib. 6, v. 1 1 | R 
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C H A P, LXXIII. 


CONTINUATION OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTER, 


The Iſlands of Rhodes, Crete, and Cos. 


embarked at Caunus. As we approached 
Rhodes, Stratonicus ſang to us that beau- 
tiful ode in which, among other praiſes Pindar has 
beſtowed on that iſland, he calls it the daughter of 
Venus, and the ſpouſe of the Sun“; expreſſions 
which perhaps have a reference to the pleaſures the 
goddeſs there diſtributes, and to the attention of the 
god to honour it inceſſantly with his preſence ; for 
it is affirmed that there is no day in the year on 
which he is not viſible there for ſome moments 4. 
The Rhodians conſider him as their principal di- 
vinity ©, and his image is ſtamped on all their 
money. 
Rhodes was firſt named Ophiuſa , that is to ſay, 
the iſle of ſerpents; a name given alſo to ſeveral 
other iſlands which abounded in thoſe reptiles, 
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© Pind, olymp. 7, v. 25. 
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when they were firſt taken poſſeſſion of by men: 
and it may be made a general remark, that a great 
number of places at the time of their firſt diſco. 
very, were named after the animals, trees, plants, 
and flowers, which were found there in greateſt 
abundance. It was ſaid, I am going to the coun. 


try of quails, of cypreſſes, of laurels, &c t. 

In the time of Homer, the iſland of which 1 
ſpeak was divided between the cities of Talyſus, 
Camirus, and Lindus®*, which (till exiſt, though 
deprived of their ancient ſplendour. Almoſt in 
our time the greater part of their inhabitants, hay. 
ing reſolved to ſettle in one place to unite their 
ſtrength ', laid the foundations of the city of 
Rhodes *, after the deſigns of an Athenian archi- 
tect k. They conveyed thither the ſtatues that 
had adorned their former abodes !, and of which 
ſome are truly coloſſal a +. The new city way 


8 — — — — — 
s Euftath, in Dionyſ. v. 45 3, p. 84. Spanh. de Preſt. Num, 
t. i. p. 320. 
. Ss. Iliad. lib. 2, v. 656. Pind. olymp. 7, v. 135. 
i Strab. lib. 14, p. 655. Diod, Sic. lib. 13, p. 196. Conon, 
p- Phot. p. 456. Ariſtid. Orat. de Concord. t. ii. p. 398. 
ln the iſt year of the 93d Olympiad (Diod. Sie: lib. 13, 
p- 196), before Chriſt 408 or 407. 
* Strab. ibid. p. 654. 
1 Pind. olymp. 7, v. 95. 
m Plin. lib. 34, cap. 7, t. ii. p. 647. | 
+ Among theſe caloſſal ftatues I do not include the famous 
coloſſus which, according to Pliny, was ſeventy cubits high, be · 
cauſe it was not erected till about fixty-four years after the time 
in which J place the voyage of Anacharſis to Rhodes (Meurſ. in 
Rhod. lib. 1, cap. 15). But I mention it here to ſhew what a 
faſte the Rhodiaas had in thoſe times for gigantic ſtatues. 
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built in the form of an amphitheatre e, on a ſpot of 


ground which has a declivity to the ſea- ſnore.— 


Its ports, arſenals, and walls, which are extremely 
high, and defended by towers; its houſes built with 
ſtone, and not with brick ; its temples, ſtreets, and 
theatres—all bear the impreſs of grandeur and 
beauty »; all proclaim the taſte of a people who 
cheriſh the arts, and whoſe opulence enables them 
to execute great deſigns. ; 

The air of the iſland of Rhodes is pure and ſe- 
tene . The country contains fertile diſtrifts ; and 
produces excellent grapes and wine, trees of parti- 
cular beauty, and honey which is in great eſteem, 
We alſo find there ſalt- pits and marble quarries; 
and the ſurrounding ſea furniſhes the iſland with 
fiſh in abundance . Theſe advantages, and others 
beſide, have occaſioned the poets to ſay that a 
golden rain deſcends on Rhodes from heaven*, 

Nature was aſſiſted by induſtry, Before the 
zra of the Olympiads, the Rhodians applied them- 
ſelves to maritime affairs. Their iſland, by its 
happy ſituation *, invited ſhips to put in there in 


— 


„ Diod. Sic. lib. 20, p $11. | 

* Strab. lib. 14, p. 652. Diod. Sic. lib. 19, p- 689. Pauſan. 
lib, 4, cap. 31, p. 356. Ariſtid. Orat. Rhodiac. t. ii. p. 342 et 
358. Dio Chryſoft. orat. 31, p. 354+ 

» Suet. in Tiber. cap. 11. 

« Meurſ. in Rhod. lib. 2, cap. 1. 

r Homer, Iliad, lib. 2, v. 670. Pind. olymp. 7, v. 89. Strab. 
þib. 14, p. 654. 

* Strab. lib. 14, p. 654. 

| Polyb. lib. 5, p. 430. Aul. Gell. lib, 7, cap. $- 
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their paſſage from Egypt to Greece, or Greece to 
Egypt *. They ſucceſſively formed ſettlements in 
the greater part of the places to which they were 
drawn by commerce. Among their numerous co- 
lomes we muſt reckon Parthenope“ and Salapia 
in Italy, Agrigentum and Gela in Sicily, Rhodes + 
on the coaſt of Iberia, at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
&c *. 

The progreſs of their improvement in know. 
ledge is marked by æras ſufficiently diſtinct. In 
the moſt ancient times they were taught by ſome 
ſtrangers, known by the name of Telchinians, cer- 
tain proceſſes, at that time no doubt very rude, 
for working metals; and the authors of this bene. 
ficial diſcovery were ſuſpected of employing ma- 
gical operations . Men more enlightened after- 
wards gave them ideas on the courſe of the hea- 
venly bodies, and on the art of divination. Theſe 
were called the children of the ſun*. At length 
men of genius induced them to ſubmit to laws the 
wiſdom of which is univerſally acknowledged“. 
Thoſe relative to their navy will always preſerve 
it in a flouriſhing condition, and may ſerve as a 


» Diod. Sic. lib. 5, p. 329. Demoſth. adv, Dionyf. p. 1121, 
&c. | 
* Naples. 
+ Roſes in Epain. . | x SY) 
x $trab. lib. 14, p- 654. Meurſ. Rhod. lib, 1 cap. 18. 
y Strab. ibid. Prod. Sic. lib. 5, p. 326, 
« Strab. ibid. Diod. Sic. p. 328 
* Strab. ibid. p. 65 2. | 
2 model 
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model to all commercial nations *, The Rhodians 
confidently navigate every ſea, and viſit every 
coaſt, The lightneſs and ſpeed of their veſſels, 
the diſcipline obſerved on board of them, and the 
ability of their commanders and pilots, are no 
where to be equalled . Th's parc of the admini- 
ſtration is confided to atrentive and rigid magi- 
ſtrates; and any perſon who without permiſſion 
ſhould enter certain places in the arſcnals, would be 
puniſhed with death 4. 

I ſhall mention ſome of their civil and criminal 
laws. To prevent children from ſuffering the 
memory of their farher to be diſhonoured, the law 
ordains that they ſhall pay his debts, even though 
they renounce the ſucceſſion . Ar Athens, when 
a man is condemned to die, before he is executed 
his name is obliterated from the regiſter of the citi- 
zens z it is not therefore an Athenian but a ſtranger 
who ſuffers the ignominious puniſhment /. The 
ſame ſpirit has dictated the law of the Rhodians, 
which enacts that thoſe who have committed mur- 
der ſhall be tried without the city . With a view 


— 


— — —ꝓ—ü— — ——— ͥꝗͤ ſ'— 


d Meurſ. in Rhod. lib. I, cap. 21. Diſſert. de M. Paſtoret ſur 
P Influence des Lois des Rhodiens, 

© Diod. Sic. in Excerpt. Valcl. p. 402. Lis. lib. 37, cap zo. 
_ pro Leg. Manil. cap. 18, t. v. p. 20. Aul. Gell. lib. 7. 
oy 

© Strab. lib. 14, p. 653- > 

e Sext, Empir. Pyrrhon, Hypoth. kb. I, cap. 14, p. 38. 

f Dio ChryſoR, orat. 31, p 336. 

3 Atiſtid. But. Rhod. t. 1. P · 353» i 
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to inſpire a greater horror for guilt, the public 
executioner is forbidden to enter the city b. 

The ſupreme authority had always been in the 
hands of the people, but it was wreſted from them 
ſome years ſince by a faction in the intereſt of Mau- 
ſolus king of Cariai; and they in vain implored 
the aſſiſtance of Athens k. The rich, who had 
before been ill treated by the people, took more 
care of their intereſts than they had done them- 
ſelves. They ordered diſtributions of corn to be 
made among them, from time to time; and ap- 
pointed certain officers to ſupply the neceſſities of 
the poorer claſs, and eſpecially of thoſe employed 
in the fleets and arſenals l. 

Such prudent meaſures will no doubt perpetuate 
the oligarchy * ; and, ſo long as the principles of 
the conſtitution ſhall remain uncorrupted, other 
ſtates will ever ſeek the alliance of a people the 
leaders of whom are diſtinguiſhed by conſummate 
prudence, and the ſoldiers by intrepid courage u. 
But theſe alliances will never be frequent”, The 


b Dio Chryſoſt. orat. 31, p. 348. 

i Ariftot. de Rep. lib. 5, cap. 3, t. ii. p. 388; et cap. 5. p. 392. 
Theopomp. ap. Athen. lib. 10, cap. 12, p. 444. Demoſth. de 
Libert. Rh P- 144, 145. Liban. Argum, ibid. p. 143 · 
Ulpian. in Demoſth. p. 14 

* Demoſt. de Libert. Rhod. p- 143. 

I Strab. lib. 14, p- 652. ö 

* The oligarchy ealiſhed at Rhodes in the time of Ariſtotle 
fill 3 in the time of Strabo. þ 

= Polyb. lib. 5, p. 428. Id. Excerpt. Legat. p. 924 Di 
Sic. lib. — 820 Hiſt. de Bell, Ale and. — be N 
Diod. Sic. lib. 20. p. 809. | 
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Rhodians will remain as much as poſſible in an 
armed neutrality, They will have fleets always 
ready to protect their commerce; by commerce 
they will amaſs riches, and the riches will enable 
them to maintain their fleets. 

Their laws inſpire them with an ardent love for 
liberty, and their ſuperb monuments impreſs their 
minds with the ideas and ſentiments of grandeur. 
They preſerve hope in the moſt calamitous reverſes 
of fortune, and the ancient ſimplicity of their 
fathers in the midſt of opulence“. Their man- 
ners have ſometimes been endangered; but they 
are ſo attached to certain forms of order and de- 
cency, that ſuch attacks have on them only a tran- 
ſient influence. They appear in public in modeſt 


habits, and with a grave demeanour. They are 


never ſeen running in the ſtreets, and hurrying over 
each other. They are preſent at the public ſhows 
in ſilence; and in thoſe entertainments in which 


mirth and the confidence of friendſhip reign, they - 


forget not the reſpe& they owe to themſelves *: 
We went over the eaſtern part of the iſland, 
which it is pretended was formerly inhabited by 
giants 7. Bones of a prodigious ſize have been 
found there *, and we have been ſhewn others like 


— — T3. a 
. _ 


» 


See note at the end of the volume. 
Dio Chryſoſt, orat. 31, p. 359. orat. 32) Þ» 3774 
? Niod. Sic. lib. 5, p. 327. 
4 Phleg. de Reb. "A caps 16. 
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them in different places in Greece, Has this race 
of men really exiſted ? I know nor. 

At the town of L ndus, the temple of Minerva 
is remarkable not only jor its great antiquity and 
the offerings of kings c, but allo for two objects 
which fixed our attention. We there ſaw, traced 
in letters of gold, that ode of Pindar which Stra. 
tonicus had rehearſed to us*; and near it the 
portrait of Hercules by Py rhaſius, who, in an in- 
ſcription at the bottom ct the picture, has declared 
that he has reprefented the god ſuch as he had 
ſeen him more than once in a dream. Other 
works of the ſame artiſt excited the emulation of 
a young man of Caunus, with whom we had made 


Lg 


an acquaintance, and who was named Protogenes, + 


I mention him, becauſe it is augufed, from his firſt 
eſſays, that he will one day rival, or even ſurpaſs, 
Pyrrhaſius. 

Among the men of letters which the iſland of 
Rhodes has produced, we ſhall firſt mention Cleo- 
bulus, one of the ſages of Greece; and next Ti- 
mocreon and Anaxandrides, both celebrated for 
their comedies, The former was at once an ath- 
leta and a poet; extraordinarily voracious, and ex- 


— — 


7 Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 182. Note de M. Larcher, t. ii. 
p- 50. Meurſ. in Rhod. lib. 1 cap 6. 


* Gorg. ap. Schol. Pind. olymp. 7. p. 76. Alter. Schol, 
7 23 

t Plin. lib. 35, cap. 10, p. 694. Athen. lib. 12, cap. 11, 
p. 5343+ | 
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tremely. ſatirical, In his theatrical pieces, as well 
as in his ſongs, he ſatirized, without mercy, The- 
miſtocles and Simonides, After his death Simo- 
nides compoled his ep twph in theſe words:“ I 
have paſſed my life in eating, drinking, and ſpeak- 
ing ill of every body.“ | 

Anaxandrides, invited by the king of Macedon 
to his court, increaſed, by one of his pieces, the 
ſplendour of the feſtivals there celebrated . Hav- 
ing been choſen by the Athenians to compoſe the 
dithyrambics to be ſung during the ſolemnization 
of ſome religious ceremony, he appeared on horſe. 
back, at the head of the chorus, habited in a purple 
robe fringed with gold, his hair floating on his 
ſhoulders, and ſinging himſelf the verſes he had 
written?, He believed that the ſplendour of his 
dreſs, added to the gracefulneſs of his perſon, 
would enſure to him the admiration of the multi- 
tude, His vanity rendered him inſufferably petu- 
lant. He had compoſed ſixty- five comedies, and 
gained the prize ten times; but, much lels flattered 
by his victories than mortificd by his failures, in- 
ſtead of correcting the pieces which had not ſuc- 
ceeded, he ſent them in a fit of paſſion to the 
grocers for waſte paper *. | 


Athen. lib. 10, cap. 4, p. 45. - Anthol. lib. 3, cap. 6, 
p. 212. Alan. Var, Hitt. hb, 1, cap. 27. Plut. in Thea 
t. i. p. 122. Suid, in Tu. | | 

x Su.d., in Avatard. 

Athen. lib. g, cap. 4, p. 374+ 
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The general character of the people is not to be 
eſtimated from theſe examples. Timocreon and 
Anaxandrides lived at a diſtance from their coun- 
try, and ſought only their own perſonal glory. 

The iſland of Rhodes is much ſmaller than that 
of Crete. Both appeared to me to merit atten- 
tion. The former has raiſed itſelf above what 
might have been expected from the means it poſ- 
ſeſſed, while the latter has not attainted to the emi- 
nence to which it appears entitled from its ſitua- 
tion and advantages. We had a very proſperous 
paſſage from one iſland to the other; and landed 
at the port of Cnoſſus, diſtant from the city of the 
ſame name twenty-five ſtadia +, | 

In the time of Minos, Cnoſſus was the capital of 
Crete®, The inhabitants are deſirous ſtill to pre- 
| ſerve to it the ſame prerogative ; and found their 
pretenſions, not on their preſent power, but on the 
glory of their anceſtors :, and on a title which they 
conſider as ſtill more ſacred: I mean the tomb 
of Jupiter i, or that famous cave in which they ſay 
he was buried. It is ſituated at the foot of Mount 
Ida, at a ſmall diſtance from the city: they preſſed 
ps to go to ſee it; and the Cnoſſian who was fo 


— 


* Now Candia, 

® Strab. lib, 10, p. 476. 

+ About a league. | 

> Strab. lib. 10, b 476. Homer. Odyſſ. lib. 19, v. 178: 
© Diod. Sic. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 353, 175 
$ Mcurl. in Cret. cap. 3, . 
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obliging as to entertain us in his houſe, inſiſted on 
accompanying us thither. 

Our way lay through the forum, which was full 
of people. We were told that a ſtranger was to 
deliver an oration in honour of the Cretans, at 
which deſign we were not ſurpriſed ; for we had 
ſeen, in ſeveral places in Greece, orators or ſo- 
phiſts compoſe or recite, in public, the panegyric 
of a people, a hero, or ſome celebrated perſonage®. 
But what was our aſtoniſhment, when the ſtranger 
alcended the roſtrum, to behold Stratonicus, who 
the evening before, without giving us any intima- 
tion of his deſign, had ſignified his intention to the 
magiſtrates, with whom he had become acquainted 
in a preceding voyage 

After having repreſented the ancient inhabitants 
of the iſland in a ſtate of barbariſm and igno- 
rancef— Among you, he proceeded, was it that all 
the arts were diſcovered, and to you is the world 
indebted for them. Saturn endowed you with the 
love of juſtice, and that ſimplicity of heart by 
which you are eſpecially diſtinguiſhed s; Veſta 
taught you to build houſes, and Neptune to con- 
ſtruct ſhips; you owe to Ceres the culture of corn, 
to Bacchus that of the vine, to M:nerva that of the 


— 


© Iſocr. in Paneg. t. i. p. 120. Id. in Helen. Encom. t. it. 
p- 114. Plat in Hipp. Min. t. i. p. 363. Plut. Apophth, La- 
con. t. ii. p. 192. 
Herodot. lib. 1, cap. 173. Diod. Sic. lib. 5, p. 334+ 
t Diod. Sic. ibid. 
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olive b; Jupiter deſtroyed the giants who endea. 


voured to enſlave you'; and Hercules cleared 
your iſland of ſerpents, wolves, and different kinds 
of noxious animals k. The authors of theſe vari- 
ous benefits, admitted by your cares into the num- 
ber of the gods, firſt received exiſtence in this 
beautiful country, and are now ſolely occupied in 
procuring its happineſs. 

The orator afterward ſpoke of the wars of Mi- 
nos; his victories over the Athen'ans ; the ſtrange 
loves of Paſiphae ; and that man, ſt Il more ſtrange, 
who was born with the head of a bull, and who 
was named Minotaur. Stratonicus, while he col- 
lected the moſt contradictory traditioas, and ab- 
ſurd fables, treated them as important and incon- 
teſtable truths, from which reſulted a ridicule fo 
glaring that we trembled for him; but the multi- 
tude, intoxicated with the praiſes which he ſo pro- 
fuſely laviſhed on them, would ſcarcely ſuffer him 
to proceed for their applauſe, 

When he had concluded his harangue he came 
and joined us. We aſked him whether, while he 
entertained himſeif at the expence of the people, 
he had not feared irritating them by the extrava- 
oo of his praiſes ? No, replied he ; the modeſty 


h Diod. Sic. lib. 5, p. 336, Kc. | 

i Id. ibid. p. 338. 

* Id lib. 4, p. 225. Plut, de Inimic, Util, t. ii. p. 86. lian. 
Hic. Animal. lib. 3, * * Plin. lib. 8, cap. 58, t. i. p. 454+ 
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of nations, like that of individuals, is ſo mild a 
virtue, that it eaſily pardons any inſult of that kind, 
The road which leads to the cave of Jupiter is 
very pleaſant : it is bordered by lofty trees; and has 
on each ſide of it charming meadows, and a grove 
of cyp eſs trees of remarkable he ght and beauty: 
the grove is conſecrated to the gods, as is alſo a 
temple at which we afterward arrived. 
At the entrance of che cavern a number of offer- 
ings are ſuſended. We were ſhewn, as a ſingu- 
larity, one of thoſe black poplars which bear fruit 
annually ; and we were told that others grew in the 
environs, on the borders of the fountain Saurus v. 
The length of the cave may be about two hundred 
feet, and its breadth twenty", At the bottom we 
ſaw a ſeat which is called the throne of Jupiter 
and near it this inſcription, in ancient characters: 
This is the tomb of Zan®*, 
As it was believed that the god revealed himſelf 
in the ſacred cavern, to thoſe who repaired thither 
to conſult him, men of genius took advantage of 
this error to enlighten or miſlead the people. It 
is, in fact, affirmed that Minos ?, Epimenides, and 


"A Plat. de Leg. lib. 1, t. ii. p. 925. 

=» Theophraſt. Hiſt. Plant. lib. 3, cap. 5, p. 124. 

» Benedet. Bordon. Iſolar. p. 49. 

9 Meurſ. in Cret. lib. 1, cap. 4, p. 78. 

* Zan is the ſame as Zry, Jupiter. It appears, by a coin in the 
cabinet of the Ling of France, that the Cretans pronounced TAN, 
(Mem. de PAcad. t. xxvi. p. 546.) This inſcription was not of 
yery great antiquity. 


? Homer, Odyſſ. lib. 19, v. 179. Plat. in Min. t. it. p. 319. 
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Pythagoras, when they wiſhed to give a divine 
ſanction to their laws or their opinions, deſcended 
into this cave, and remained ſhut up in it for a cer. 
tain time ?, 

From the tomb of Jupiter we proceeded to the 
city of Gortyna, one of the principal in the iſland, 
It is ſituated at the entrance of a very fertile plain, 
On our arrival we were preſent at the trial of a 
man accuſed of adultery. He was found guilty, 
and treated as one who had become a vile ſlave 
of his ſenſes. Deprived of the privileges of a citi- 
zen, he appeared in public with a crown of wool, 
the ſymbol of effeminacy, and was obliged to pay 
a conſiderable ſum of money”. 

We were made to aſcend a hill, by a very rough 
road*, till we came to the entrance of a cavern, the 
inſide of which preſented innumerable circuits and 
windings. There we ſee diſtinctly the danger of 
a firſt miſtake, for there the error of a moment 
may coſt the unwary traveller his life. Our guides, 
whom long experience had made acquainted with 
every turning of theſe dark retreats, were provided 
with torches. We followed a kind of alley wide 
enough to admit two or three men to paſs in front; 
and in ſome places of the height of ſeven or eight 
feet, but in others only two or three, After hav- 


_ 


4 Diog. Laert. lib. 8, 6 4. 
r Zlian, Var, Hiſt. lib. 12. cap, 12. Not. Perizon. ibid, 


* Tournef, Voyag. t. i. p. 97. 
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ing walked, or crept, the diſtance of about twelve 
hundred paces, we came to two halls, almoſt round, 
each twenty-four feet in diameter, and having no 
other outlet but the way that had brought us to 
them. Both were cut in the rock, as was likewiſe 
a part of the paſſage which led to them, 

Our guides pretended that this vaſt cavern was 
that famous labyrinth in which Theſeus killed the 
Minotaur that Minos kept ſhut up there. They 
added, that at firſt the labyrinth was only intended 
tor a priſon®®, 

In mountainous countries, the want of maps fre- 
quently obliged us to aſcend an eminence, to diſ- 
cover the relative poſition of the places around us. 
The ſummit of Mount Ida pretented us with a ſta- 
tion that commanded a moſt extenſive proſpect. 
We took with us proviſions for ſome days ; and 
made part of the journey on horſeback, and part 
on foot. As we aſcended the mountain, we vi- 
ſited the caves which were the dwellings of the firſt 
inhabitants of Crete J. We paſſcd through woods 
of oaks, maples, and cedars; and admired the fize 
of the cyprels trees, and the height of the arbutes 
and andrachnes *, As we proceeded, the road be- 


— 


© Tournef, Voyag. t. i. p. 65. 

»* Philoch. ap. Plut. in Thel. t. i. p. 6. 

See note at the end of the volume. 

* Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 52. 

Diod. Sic. lib. 5, p. 334+ 

DPionyſ. Perieg. v. 503. Theophr. Hiſt. Plant. lib. 8, cap. 3. 
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came more rugged and ſteep, and the country more 
deſert. Our way lay ſometimes along the edge of 
precipices ; and, to render our journey more tire- 
fome, we were obliged to endure the frigid re- 
flections of our hoſt, who compared the different 
regions of the mountains, ſometimes to the differ- 
ent ages of life, ani! ſometimes to the dangers of 
elevation and the viciflitudes of fortune, Could 
you have imagined, ſaid he, that this enormous 
maſs, which in the midſt of our iſland occupies'a 
ſpace of ſix hundred ſtadia in circumference * *, 
which has ſucceſſiely preſented to our view ſuperb 
foreſts, valleys, and delightful meadows ®, animals 
wild and tame, and abundant ſprings which pour 
forth their waters to fercilize our plains i would at 
laſt terminate in ſome rocks inceſſantly beaten by 
the winds, and perpetually covered with ice and 
inow ©? 

Crete mult be reckoned among the largeſt iſlands 
hitherto known f; its length from eaſt to weſt is, 


— 


p. 121 ; lib. 4, cap. 1, p. 283, Meurſ. in Cret, cap. . Belon. 
Obſerv. liv. 1, chap. 16, 17, | 

2 Strad. lib. 10, p. 475. 

* 223 leagues, 

> Theophraſt. de Vent p. 4 5. Diod. Sic. lib. 5. p. 228. 
Weffet. Not. in Diod. t. i. p. 386. Meurſ. io Cret. lib. 2, cap. 3, 
p- 73. Belon. Obſerv. liv, 1, chap. 16. 

c Meurl. ibid. cap. 8, p. ico. 

4 Id. ibid. cap. 6, p. 89. 

e Diod. Sic. lib. 5, p. 338. Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 63. 

7 1 5" Scograph. Min. t. i. p. 56. Tim, ap, vtrab, lib. 14 
5. 554+, uffath. in Dionyſ. v. 508. 5 
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it is ſaid, 2500 ſtadia**®; its breadth in the middle 
is about 400. but much leſs in every other parti. 
To the ſouth the ſea of Libya bathes irs coaſts, and 
to the north the Ægran; to the eaſt it approaches 
Aſia, and, to the weſt Europe x. It abounds in 
mountains; ſome of which, though nor ſo lofty as 
Mount Ida, are yet extremely high. In the weſtern 
part of the iſland the moſt conſpicuous are the 
White Mountains, which form a Chain three hundred 
ſtadia in length! +. 

On the ſca coaſts, and within the country, are 
rich meadows covered with numerous flocks : well- 
cultivated plains preſent ſucceſſively an abundance 
of corn, wine, oils, honey, and fruits of every 
kind®. The iſland produces a number of ſalutary 
plants a; the trees are very large and flouriſhing, 
and cypreſſes delight much in the foil : they 
grow, it is ſaid, amid the eternal ſnows which 
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t Scyl. ibid. Diczarch. Stat. Grzc. ap. Geograph. Min. t. i. 
p. 24+ M urſ. in Cret. lib. 1, cap. 3, p. 8. 

* 934! leagues. 

b Plin. lib. 4, cap. 12, t i. p. 209. 

F 153 leagues. 

i Strab. lib. 10, p. 475. 

x Id. ibid. p. 474. 

! Id. ibid. p. 475» 

2 117 leagues, 

n Streb. ibid. Homer. Odyſſ. lib. 19, v. 173. Diod. Sic. 
lib. 5, p. 343. Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 23, 37, 42, &e. Meurſ. 
in Cret. hb. 2, cap. 7, p. 943 cap. 9, p. 102, 

» Meurſ. ibid. cap. 10, p. 108, 
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crown the White Mountains, and which give to 
them their name o. 

Crete was very populous in the time of Homer, 
and was eſtimated to contain ninety or a hundred 
cities *, I know not whether the number has ſince 
increaſed or diminiſhed. It is ſaid that the moſt 
ancient were built on the ſides of mountains, and 
that the inhabitants deſcended into the plains when 
the winter was more ſevere and long than uſual . 
I have already remarked, in my journey through 
Theſſaly, that at L. ariſſa the inhabitants complained 
of the ſucceſſive increaſe of cold “. 

The country being every where mountainous and 
unequal, the Cretans are leſs uſed to the race with 
horſes than the foot race. By continually exerciſing 
the bow and ſling they are become the beſt archers 
and lingers in Greece”, 

The iſland is of difficult acceſs*, The greater 
part of its harbours are expoſed to the winde; but 


OO CY 


® Theophr. Hiſt. Plant. lib. 3, cap. 2, p. 118; lib. 4, cap. 1, 
p- 283. i Plin. lib. 16, cap. 33, t. ii. p. 26. Tournef. Voyag. 
t. 1. P. 28. 

? Homer. Odyſſ. lib. 19, v. 174. Id. Iliad. lib. 2, v. 649. 
Euſtath. in Iliad. lib. 2, t. i. p. 313. 

1 Theophr. de Vent. p. 405. 

* See Vol. III. Chap. XXXV. p. 340. 

r Meurſ. in Cret. lib. 3, cap. 11, p. 177. Belon. Obſerv. liv. 1, 


Þ6. 
* Ariſtot. de Rep. lib. 2, cap. 10, t. ii. 333 E. 
*. Homer. Odyfſ. lib. 19, Vs 189. Euſtack. ibid. t. iii. P · 1861, 
43» 
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as it is eaſy to get out of them when the weather is 
favourable, they are convenient for expeditions deſ- 
tined to any part of the world *. Ships which fail 
from the moſt eaſtern promontory, employ but 
three or four days in their paſſage to Egypt“; and 
in only ten reach the Palus Mzotis, beyond the 
Euxine Sea 7, 

The poſition of the Cretans in the midſt of all 
known nations, the extreme populouſneſs of their 
land, and the riches of their ſoil, would incline 
us to believe that Nature had deſtined them to 
reduce all Greece under their yoke *, Before the 
war of Troy they had ſubjected a part of the iſlands 
of the Ægean Sea*, and formed ſettlements on 
ſeveral of the coaſts of Aſia and Europeb. At the 
breaking out of this war, eighty of their ſhips ſailed 
to the ſhores of Ilium, under the command of Ido- 
meneus and Merion*. Soon after, the ſpirit of 
conqueſt was extinguiſhed among them; and in 
theſe later times has been ſucceeded by ſentiments 
which it would be difficult to juſtify. At the time 
of the expedition of Xerxes, they obtained from the 
Pythia an oracle by which they were diſpenſed 
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» Diod. Sic. lib. 4, p- 225. 
* Strab. lib. 10, p. 475. 
Diod. Sic. lib. 3, 7 167. Y 
* Ariſtot. de Rep. lib. 2, cap. 10, t. Ii. p. 332. 
Meurſ. in Cret. lib. 3, cap. 3, P- 128. 

Id. ibid. lib. 4, cap. 6, p- 2 10. 

© Homer. IIliad. lib. 2, v. 045+ 
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from affording ſuccours to Greece 4; and during 
the Peloponneſian war, influenced not by a princi. 
ple of juſtice, but by a thirſt of gain, they ſent a 
body of archers and lingers to enter into the pay of 
the Athenians, who had requeſted this aſſiſtance 
from chem e. 

But ſuch was never the ſpirit of their laws ; thoſe 
laws the more celebrated ; as they have given birth 
to others ſtill more excellent. Let us regret that 
we cannot here cite all thoſe which are relative to 
this great object. Let us at leaſt pronounce with 
reſpe& the name of Rhadamanthus, who from the 
moſt ancient times laid the foundations of legiſla- 
tionf; and that of Minos, who raiſed the ſuper- 
ſtructure. 

Lycurgus borrowed from the Cretans the prac- 
rice of repaſts in common, the rigid rules of pub- 
li education, and ſeveral other particulars which 
ſcem to eſtabliſh a perfect conformity between his 
laws and thoſe of Crete. Why then have the Cre- 
tans more early and more ſhamefully degenerated 
from their inſtitutions than the Spartans? Unleſs 
I am miſtaken, the following are the principal 
cauſes. 

1. In a country ſurrounded by ſeas and moun- 
tains, which ſeparate it from the neighbouring re- 
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4 Herodot, lib. 7, cap. 159. 
* 'Thucyd. lib. 7, cap. 57. 
" Ephor, ap. Strab, lib. 10, p. 476 et 482. 
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pions, each people it contains muſt ſacrifice one 
part of their liberty to preſerve the other; and, for 
their mutual protection, unite their intercſts in one 
common center. Sparta having become, by the va- 
lour of its inhabitants, or the inſtitutions of Lycur- 
gus, the capital of Laconia, diſſenſions are rarely 
ſeen to ariſe within that country. But in Crete, the 
cities of Cnoſſus, Gortyna, Cydonia, Phæſtus, Lyc- 
tos, and a number of others, form ſo many inde- 
pendent republics, who are jealous enemies, and 
conſtantly at war with each other*, When a rup- 
ture takes place between the people of Cnoſſus and 
Gortyna her rival, the iſland is diſtracted with fac- 
tions; and when they are united, it is in danger of 
being reduced to ſlavery b. 

2. At the head of each bf theſe republics. ten 
magiſtrates, named Coſmi i, are charged with the 
adminiſtration of the government, and the com- 
mand of the armies, They conſult with the ſe- 
nate; and lay the decrees, which they draw up in 
concert with that body, before the aſſembly of the 
people, which only poſſeſſes the privilege of con. 
firming them *. This conſtitution has an eſſential 
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k Strab. lib. 10, p. 478, 479. Polyb. libs 4, p. 319. 

i Chiſhull, Anti Afar, 4; F , 

* This name, which is ſometimes written in Greek K5oua, and 
ſometimes K, may ſignify Regulators or Inſpectors (Chiſh. 
Antiq. Afiat. p. 123). Ancient authors ſometimes compare 
them to the E bort at Lacedæmon. 

* Ariſtot. lib. 2, cap. 10, t. ii. p. 333. 
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defect. The coſini are only choſen from a certain 
claſs of citizens; and as, after their year of office 


has expired, they poſſeſs the excluſive night of filling 


the vacant places in the ſenate, the conſequence is, 
that a ſmall number of families, inveſted with the 
whole authority of the ſtate, refuſe to obey the 
laws; exerciſe, by uniting, the moſt deſpotic 
power; or, by oppoſing each other, excite the moſt 
fatal ſeditions l. 

3. The laws of t eſtabliſh equality of 
poſſeſſions among the citizens, and preſerve it by 
prohibiting commerce and induſtry ; but thoſe- of 
Crete permit every perſon to increaſe his proper- 
ty n. The former forbid all communication with 
foreign nations ; but this ſtroke of genius eſcaped 
the legiſlators of Crete. That iſland is open to 
merchants and travellers from all countries, who 
import the contagion of riches and that of evil 
example. It appears that Lycurgus juſtly relied 
more on the purity of manners than on the excel- 
lence of laws. What has been the reſult? In no 
country have the laws been ſo reſpected as by the 
magiſtrates and citizens of Sparta. The Cretan 
legiſlators ſeem to have laid greater ſtreſs on the laws 
than on manners, and to have been more careful to 
puniſh than to prevent crimes: the conſequence 
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| Ariſt, lib. 2, cap. 10, t. ii. p. 333. Polyb. lib. 6, p. 490. 
Polyb. ibid. p. 489. N 
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has been, injuſtice in the heads of the ſtate, and 
corruption in individuals *. | 
The law of ſyncretiſm, which enjoins all the in- 

habitants of the iſland to unite if a foreign power 
ſhould attempt a deſcent, would be inſufficient to 
defend them either againſt their internal diſſenſions 
or againſt the arms of an enemy; becauſe it would 
only ſuſpend inſtead of extinguiſhing animoſities, 
and would ſuffer too many individual intereſts to 
ſubſiſt in a general confederation. 

We were told of ſeveral Cretans who diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves by cultivating poetry or the arts.— 
Epimenides, who boaſted that by certain religious 
ceremonies he could avert the anger of heaven, be- 
came much more celebrated than Myſon, who was 
placed among the number of the ſages “. 

In ſeveral places in Greece, pretended monu- 
ments of the higheſt antiquity are preſerved with 


reverence; At Chæronea is the ſceptre of Agamem- 


non d; and elſewhere the club of Hercules, and 
the ſpear of Achilles *: but I was more ſolicitous 
to diſcover in the maxims and uſages of a people 
the relics of their ancient wiſdom. The Cretans 
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» Polyb. lib. 6, p. 490. Meurſ. in Cret. lib. 4, cap. 10, p. 23 t. 
»Ariſt. de Rep lib. 2, cap. 10, p. 333. Plut. de Frat. Amor. 


t. ii. p. 4 
?P Meurſ. in Cret. lib. 4, cap. 11, &c. 
4 Pauſan, lib. 9, cap. 40, p. 795. 
r Id. lib. 2, cap. 31, p. 185. 
3 Id. lib. 3, cap 3, p- 211. 
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never employ the names of the gods in their oaths t. 
To guard againſt the dangers of eloquence, the 
profeſſors of oratory were forbidden to enter their 
iſland *; and, though they are at preſent more in- 
dulgent on this head, they ſtill ſpeak with the pre- 
ciſion of the Spartans, and are more attentive to the 
thought than the words *. 

I was witneſs to a quarrel between two Cnoſſians; 
one of whom, in a fit of paſſion, ſaid to the other, 
« May you live in bad company ;” and immediate- 
ly left him. I was in formed that this was conſider- 
ed as the bittereſt im precation that could be uttered 
againſt an enemy ?. 

Some of the Cretans keep a kind of regiſter of 
their fortunate and unfortunate days; and as they 
eſtimate the duration of their lives only by the 
former, they order this ſingular inſcription to be 
engraven on their tombs ; *© Here lies ſuch a one, 
who exiſted during ſo many years, and lived fo 
many $90 

A merchant ſhip, and a galley with two benches 
of oars, being ready to ſail immediately from the 
port of Cnoſſus * for Samos, we choſe to embark on 
board the former, though on account of its round 


— 


t Porphyr. de Abſtin. lib. 3, $ 16, p. 251. Meurſ. lib. 4, 
cap. 1, p- 195. : 

u Sext. Empir. adv. Rhet. lib. 2, p. 292. 

x Plat, de Leg. lib. 1, t. ii. p. 641, E. 

y Val. Max. lib. 7, cap. 2. Extern. No. 18. 

z Meurſ. in Cret. lib. 4, cap. 9, p. 239. 

2 Strab. lib, 10, p. 476. 
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ſhape it was not ſo ſwift a ſailer as the other, be- 
cauſe it was to touch at the iſlands that we propoſed 
to viſit, Co 

We compoſed a company of travellers who 
could never be wearied of each other. Sometimes, 
as we failed along the coaſt, we admired the re- 
ſemblance and variety of the proſpects; and ſome- 
times, leſs attentive to external objects, we diſ- 
cuſſed with warmth queſtions which in fact inte- 
reſted us but little, Ar other times we employed 
our leiſure on ſubjects of philoſophy, literature, 
and hiſtory, One day the converſation turned on 
the urgent neceſſity we feel to communicate the 
ſtrong emotions raiſed in our ſouls. One among 
us cited the reflection of the philoſopher Archytas : 
Were any one to be carried up into the heavens, 
he would be tranſported with the grandeur and 
beauty of the ſpectacle; but to the raviſhment of 
admiration would ſoon ſucceed the poignant regret, 
that he had no companion to ſhare wich him in 
his delight®,” In this converſation I collected 
ſome other remarks—In Perſia it is not permitted 
to ſpeak of things which it is not permitted ro 
do*—Old men live more on the memory of the paſt 
than on the hope of the future — How often has 


—— 
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b Cicer, de Amic. cap. 23, t. iii. p. 349. 
Herodot. lib, 1, cap, 138. 
4 Ariſtot. Rhet, lib. 25 cap. I3, P» 565, B. 
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a work, which has been oſtentatiouſiy announced, 
diſappointed the expectations of the public*! 

In the converiacion Ef another day, the citizen of 
Athens was ſtigmatized as infamous, who gave his 
vote againſt Ariſtides, becauſe he was diſguſted at 
hearing him continually ſtyled the Juftf. I feel, 
replied Proteſilaus, that in a moment of peeviſhnes 
I might have done the ſame myſelf; but I ſhould 
firſt have ſaid to the general aſſembly—Ariſtides is 
Juſt, fo alſo am I, and others likewiſe are equally fo, 
What right have you to beſtow on him excluſively 
a title which 1s the moſt noble of rewards? Your 
Praiſes become pernicious; and only tend to cor- 
rupt virtue which is conſpicuous, and diſcourage 
that which is obſcure, I eſteem Ariſtides, yet I con- 
demn him; not becauſe I believe him culpable, 
but becauſe, þy mortifying me, you have forced me 
to be unjuſt. | 8 

The converſation afterwards turned on Timon, 
who was ſurnamed the Miſanthrope, and whoſe 
hiſtory has in ſome meaſure a connection with 
that of manners. No perſon among our company 
had known him, but all had heard their fathers 
ſpeak of him differently. Sqme drew an advanta- 
geous portrait of him, and others painted him ip 
the blackeſt colours*. In the midſt of theſe diſ- 
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e Iſocr. in Nicocl. t. i. p. 54. 

f Plut. in Ariſtid. t. i. p. 322. Nep. in Arjſtid. cap. 1. 

s Tanaquil. Faber. in Cocks. Timon. p. 89. Mews, fo Acad, 
dey Bell. Lettr, t. xiv. p. 74. 28 
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putes, a formal accuſation, ſimilar to thoſe preſented 
to the tribunals of Achens, was brought againſt him 
in theſe words: © Stratonicus accuſes Timon of 
having hated all mankind ; the puniſhment, the 
hatred of all mankind.” It was agreed to hear the 
cauſe; and Philotas was appointed advocate for Ti- 
mon. I ſhall giye a ſummary of the arguments on 
each ſide. | 

I accule, before your tribunal, faid Stratonicus, a 
ferocious and perfidious character. Some friends of 
Timon having, as is pretended, repaid the benefits 
they had received from him with ingratitude b, the 
whole human race became the object of his ven- 
geance i; and he inceflantly vented his ſpleen againſt 
the meaſures of the government, and the actions of 
individuals. As if every virtue were to expire with 
him, he only beheld on the earth impoſture and 
guilt, took offence even at the politeneſs of the 
Athenians, and declared that he was better pleaſed 
with their contempt than their eſteem, Ariſto- 
phanes, who was acquainted with him, repreſents 
him as ſurrouaded with a hedge of thorns, which 
permitted no one to approach him: he ſays, like- 
wiſe, that he was deteſted by all, and looked on as 
the offspring of the Furies k. 
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Lucian. in Tim. t. i. $ 8, p. 114. 
Cicer. Tuſcul. lib, 4, cap. 11, t. ii. p. 338. Id. de Amic. | 


cap. 23, t. iii. p. 349. Plin. lib. 7, cap. 19, t. i. p· 385. 
* Ariſtoph. in Lyſiſtr. v,. 810; in Av. v. 1548, 548, 
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But this is not all; he was a traitor to his coun- 
try, of which I can bring proof. Alcibiades having 
prevailed on the general aſſembly to approve of 
ſome projects hurtful to the ſtate, ** Bravely done, 
my boy!” ſaid Timon to him; * congratulate 
you on your ſucceſs : proceed as you have begun, 
and you will be the ruin of the republic l.“ How 
deteſtable are ſuch expreſſions! and who will dare 
to undertake the defence of ſuch a man ? 

T hat, replied Philotas, I have been appointed to 
perform, and I ſhall proceed to acquit myſelf of the 
charge. Let us firſt examine what effect the words 
of Timon produced on the crowd of Athenians who 
accompanied Alcibiades. Some indeed loaded him 
with invectives, but others laughed aloud; and 
thoſe of moſt ſenſe were ſtruck as with a ray of 
light®. Thus Timon foreſaw and foretold the 
danger, but was not liſtened to, To blacken him 
ſtill more, you have quoted Ariſtophanes, without 
perceiving that his teſtimony is ſufficient to ju F 
the accuſed. It is that Timon,” ſays the poet, 
* that execrable man, ſprung from the Furies, wha 
inceſſantly pours forth imprecations againſt rogues 
and raſcals a. You perceive, Stratonicus, that the 
crime of Timon was, that he reviled men of baſe 
character. 


__. — . . —— 
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He lived at a time in which ancient manners ſtill 
maintained a ſtruggle againſt the paſſions leagued 
for their deſtruction. This is a period pregnant 
with the moſt momentous conſequences to a ſtate. 
Then is it that in feeble and indolent minds the vir- 
tues are indulgent, and accommodate themſelves to 
circumſtances; while in vigorous characters they 
redouble their ſeverity, and ſometimes become 
odious by their inflexible rigour. To much wit 
and integrity Timon added the light of philoſophy; 
but, ſoured perhaps by misfortune, or perhaps by 
the rapid progreſs of corruption, he indulged in ſuch 
aſperity in his language and behaviour as gave 
offence to every bady. He fought in the ſame 
cauſe as Socrates, who was his contemporary; and 
as Diogenes, between whom and him there was a 
conſiderable reſemblance ?. Their fate has de- 
pended on their different kinds of attack. Diogenes 
combated vice with ridicule, and we laugh with 
him; Socrates affailed it with the weapons of rea- 
ſon, and it coft him his life; Timon attacked it 
with ſourneſs and aſperity : he ceaſed to be dan- 
gerous, and was treated as a miſanthrope; a term at 
that time new, which deſtroyed his credit with the 
multitude, and will perhaps be its deſtruction with 
poſterity ?, 


o Plin. lib. 7, cap. 19, t. i. p. 385, Suid. in TIA. Schol. Art 
ſtoph. in Lyſiſtr. v. 816. 8 

» Plin. ibid. 

2 Anthol. lib. 2z P- 218, 
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I cannot believe that Timon meant to include the 
whole human race in his cenſure. He loved wo. 
men*,—No, replied Stratonicus immediately; he 
mult have been unacquainted with love, ſince he 
knew not frieniſhip. Recolle& what he ſaid to 
that Athenian who ſeemed to be a favourite with 
him, and who, when they were ſupping privately 
together, having exclaimed —O Timon, what an 
agreeable repaſt! received only this inſulting anſwer: 
Yes, if you were nat preſcat*, 

This, replied Philatas, was perhaps only a plea- 
ſantry ſuggeſted by the circumſtance. Let us not 
judge of Timon from the idle rumours raiſed againſt 
him by his enemies, but from the effuſions of his 
heart, which were forced from him by his indig- 
nation in the cauſe of virtue; and the originality 
of which could never diſpleaſe perſons of taſte; 
for, from a man who carries the love of the pub- 
lic good to too great a length, the fallies of petu- 
lance are poi nant, becauſe they diſplay the whole 
of his character. He one day aſcended the roſ- 
trum: the people, ſurpriſed at this ugexpected 
fight, kept a profound ſilence. 4 Athenians,” ſaid 
he, „I have a ſmall piece of ground, on which I 
mean to build, There is a fig- tree in it, which I 
muſt cut down. Several citizens have hanged 
themſelves on this tree, and if any of you have a 
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1 Ariſtoph. in Lyſiſtr. v. 820, 
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deſire to do the ſame, I now give you notice that 
you have not a moment to lale*, 

Stratonicus, who was unacquainted with this 
anecdote, was ſo entertained with it, that he gave up 
his accuſation, The votes of the company how- 
ever were collected; and it was determined that, 
by the aſperity of his zeal, Timon had loſt the op- 
portunity of rendering real ſervice to morals : but 
that intractable virtue is leſs dangerous than inert 
complaiſance; and that, if the greater part of the 
Athenians had hel“ knaves and yillains in the ſame 
deteſtat on as they held Timon, the republic would 
ſtill retain its ancient ſplendour. 

After this deciſion, ſeveral perſons ä 
their ſurprize that the Grecks had never erected 
any temples to Friendſaip.—I am {till more aſto- 
niſhed, replied Lyſis, that they have never dedicat- 
ed any to Love, What! ſhail there be no feſti- 
vals nor ſacrifices in honour of the moſt ancient 
and moſt beautiful of the gods“? An ample ſub- 
ject now lay open before us, which had repeatedly 
been diſcuſſed. The ancient traditions and mo- 
dern opinions on the nature of love were adduced. 
Some acknowledged but one kind of love, and 
cthers diſtinguiſhed ſeveral *. Others admitted 


— — 
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t Plut. in Anton. t. i. p. 948. | 

* Heſiod, Theogon. v. 120, Ariftoph, in Av. v. 701. Plat. 
in Conv. t. iii. p. 177, 178, Kc. | 
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only two; the one celeſtial and pure, and the other 
terreſtrial and groſs /. Some gave this name to 
the principle which reduced to order the parts of 
matter agitated in chaos“, to the harmony which 
reigns throughout the univerſe, or to the ſenti- 
ments which unite mankind*, Wearied at length 
with ſo much learning and obſcurity, I requeſted 
the diſputants to reduce this long conteſt to a ſingle 
point. Do you conſider, ſaid I, Love as a god? 
No, anfwered Stratonicus, he is a beggar ſoliciting 
alms*, He was beginning to explain his thought, 
when he was ſeized with a mortal panic. A vio- 
Tent guſt of wind came on, and our pilot ſeemed to 
employ every reſource of his art to no purpoſe. — 
Lyfis, whom Stratonicus had never ceaſed to im- 
portune with queſtions, ſeized this moment to aſk 
him, which veſſels he thought leaſt expoſed to dan- 
ger, the round built or the ſquare? Thoſe, replied 
he, which are ſafe on dry ground*. He ſoon 
had the happineſs to arrive at this deſirable ſitua- 
tion. A briſk gale carried us into the port of Cos; 
we leaped on ſhore, and the veſſel was drawn upon 


land. 


ne IT 


y Plat. in Conv, t. iii. p. 180. 

= Cud. Syſtem. IntelleR. t. i. p. 160. Moſaem. not. x. p. 161. 
Bruck. t. i. p. 416. ; 

2 Plat. ibid. p. 179, 186, &c. 

b Plat. in Conv. p. 200 et 203. Mem, de Acad, des Bell. 
Lettr. t. vi. p. 280. 

© Athen. lib. 8, cap. 10, p. 350. 
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This iſland is ſmall, but very pleaſant. If we 
except ſome mountains that defend it from the 
violent ſouth wind, the country is level, and ex- 
tremely fertile l. An earthquake having deſtroyed 
part of the ancient city, and the inhabitants being 
afterward diſtracted by factions, the greater part, 
ſome years ſince, ſettled at the foot of a promontory, 
at the diſtance of forty ſtadia“ꝰ from the continent 
of Aſia, No ſituation can preſent richer proſpects; 
nor can any thing be conceived more magnificent 
than the harbour, walls, and edifices of the new 
city. The celebrated temple of Aſculapius, 
ſituated in the ſuburb, is full of offerings, the tri- 
bute of the gratitude of the ſick; and inſcriptions 
which indicate the maladies by which they were 
afflicted, and the remedies in which they found a 
cure i. | 

A more noble object engaged our attention. In 
this iſland was born Hippocrates, in the firit year 
of the eightieth Olympiad*+, He was of the 
family of the Aſclepiadz', which for many ages 
has preſerved the doctrine of Æſculapius, from 


— — 
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4 Strab. lib. 14, p. 657. 

© Thucyd. lib. 8, cap. 41. Strab. ibid. 

* About a league and a half, 

f Diod. Sic. lib, 15, p. 386. 

s Strab, lib. 8, p. 374; lib. 14, p. 77 

u Soran. Vit. Hippocr. Frer, Def. de la Chronol. p. 121. Cor- 
fin. Faſt. Attic. t. iii. p. 199. 

+ The year 460 before Chriſt. 
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whom it derives its origin“. It has formed tres 
ſchools; one of which is eſtabliſhed at Rhodes; 
another at Cnidus, and the third at Cos l. Hippo- 
crates was inſtructed by his father Heraclides in the 
elements of the ſc:cuces; and being ſoon convinced 
that; to attain to the knowledge of the eſſence of 
each body in particular, it was neceſſary to aſcend to 
the conſtituent principles of the univeric®, he ap- 
plied himſelf with ſuch aſſiduiiy to the ſtudy of 
phy ſics in general, that he obtained an honourable 
rank among thoſe who have been moſt diſtinguiſhed 
in that part of ſcience®. | 

The improvement of medicine then depended 
on two claſſes of men, who laboured without the 
knowledge of each other to give it new ſplen- 
dour. On the one hand, the philoſophers could 
not beſtow their attention on the general ſyſtem of 
nature without glancing on the human body, and 
aſſigning to ceftain cauſes the changes to which it 
is liable; and, on the other, the diſciples of Af 
culapius treated maladies according to rules that 
had been confirmed by numerous cures, and their 
three ſchools congratulated each other on many 
excellent diſcoveries®. The philoſophers reaſoned, 


* Soran. Vit. Hippocr. Fabr. Bibl. Gric. t. i. p. 841. 

1 Galen. Method. Med. Ib. 1, t. iv. p. 35, lin. 17. 

= Plat. in Fhzdr. t. iii. p. 270. Theophraſt. de Cauſ. Plant. 
bb. 3, cap. 2, p. 266. Galen. ibid. p. 36, lin. 28. 

* Ariſtot. Meteor. lib. 1, cap. 6, t i. p. 534. 

* Galen, Method. Med. lib. 1, t. iv. p. 35, lin. 16. 
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the Aſclepiadæ acted. Hippocrates, enriched with 
the knowledge of both, conceived one of thoſe 
great and important ideas which ſerve as eras in 
the hiſtory of genius; this was, to enlighten expe- 
rience by reaſoning, and rectify theory by practice ?. 
In this theory however he only admitted principles 
which may explain the phænomena obſervable in 
the human body, conſidered with reſpect to ſickneſs 
or health 1, 

Improved by this new method, the art of phyſic, 
exalted to the dignity of a ſcience, made a more 
certain progrels in the path opened before it"; and 
Hippocrates ſilently effected a revolution which 
has changed the face of medicine. I ſhall not 
enlarge on the happy experiments he made of new 
remedies*, nor on the prodigies he wrought in all 
the places he honoured with his preſence; eſpe- 
cially in Theſſaly, where, after a long reſidence, 
he died, a ſhort time before my arrival in Greece, — 
But I ſhall ſay that neither the love of gain, nor the 
deſire of celebrity, led him into thoſe diſtant cli- 
mates. From all that has been related to me con- 
cerning him, I have perceived in his foul but one 
ſentiment—the love of doing good; and in the 


＋ꝙ— — 
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P Celf. de Re Med. in Præfat. Dacier, Pref. de la Trad. des 
Turres d' Hippoer. Le Clerc, Hilt. de la Mcdec. liv. 3, chap. 1. 

4 Fipocr, de Princ. t. i. p. 112. 

r Galen, Method. Med. lib. 2, t. iv. p. 53, lin. 27; lib. 9, 
p- 134, lin. 23. 
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courſe of his long life but one ſingle at—the re: 


lieving of the (ick*. | 

He has left behind him ſeveral works. Some 
are only- journals of the maladies he had followed 
through their various ſtages; others contain the 
obſervations of his own experience, and that of 
preceding ages; and others treat of the duties of 
the phyſician, and of various parts of medicine or of 
natural philoſophy, They all require attentive 
ſtudy ; becauſe the author frequently merely ſcatters 
the ſeeds of his doctrine *, and becauſe his ſtyle is 
always conciſe: but he ſays a great deal in a few 
words; never wanders from the end he has in view; 


and, while he haſtens towards it, leaves in his way | 
traces of light which are more or leſs perceptible, 


according as the reader is more or leſs intelligent“. 
This was the method of the ancient philoſophers, 
who were ever more deſirous to point out new than 
to dwell on trite ideas, | 

This great man has portrayed himſelf in his 
writings. Nothing can be more affecting than the 
candour with which he gives an account of his fai- 
lures and his errors. Here we read a liſt of the 
ſick whom he attended in an epidemical diſtemper, 


— 
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Galen. de Decret. lib. 9, t. i. p. 334, lin. 25. 
» Id. Method. Medend. lib. 7, t. iv. p. 106, lin. 52. 
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and of whom the greater part died under his 
hands?. There we behold him called to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of a Theſſalian, who had been wounded 
in the head by a blow with a ſtone. He did not 
at firſt perceive that it was neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to the trepan; but ſome dangerous ſymp- 
toms at length diſcovered to him his miſtake. The 
operation was performed on the fifteenth day, and 
the patient died the day after. It is from himſelf 
that we have received theſe accounts; for ſo ſupe- 
tior was he to every kind of vanity, that he wiſhed 
that even his very miſtakes might be uſeful as 
leſſons. 

Not ſatisfied with having dedicated his life to 
the relief of the ſick, and having depolited in his 
writings the principles of a ſcience of which he was 
the creator: he has alſo laid down rules for form- 
ing the phyſician, of which [ ſhall give a flight 
ſketch. 

Life is ſo ſhort, and the art we exerciſe ſo long, 
that the ſtudy of ir ſhould be begun in earlieſt 
youth a. Have you a pupil you would educate for 
the practice of medicine, examine leiſurely whether 
his genius be adapted to the art. Has he received 
from Nature an exquiſite diſctenment, a ſound 
judgment, a character in which mildnefs and 

! Hippocr. Epid. hb. 1, 8 3, KC. 
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ined are combined, the * of labour, and af 
inclination to what is amiable and praiſe- worthy“, 
you will entertain well-founded hopes. Does he 


- ſuffer with the ſufferings of others; does he naty- 


rally feel the tendereſt commiſeration for the woes 
incident to his fellow mortals; you will reaſonably 


infer that he will be paſſionately devoted to an art 
that will inſtruct him in what manner to afford 


them relief e. 


Accuſtom him early to the manual operations 
of ſurgery *, except thoſe of lithotomy, which 
ſhould be left to operators by profeſſion 4. Lead 


him in order through the whole circle of the (ci. 


ences. Let natural philoſophy ſhew him the in- 
fluence of climate on the human body; and when, 
to extend his knowledge and experience, he ſhall 
travel through different countries and cities“, 
counſel him carefully to obſerve the ſituation of 
places, the difference of the air, the waters which 
are drunk, and the eatables which are the princi- 
pal food of the inhabitants; in a word, all the 
cauſes that may occaſion diſorder in the animal 
 exconomyf, 
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v Hippocr. in Leg. f 2. Id. de Decent. t. i. G 2, p. 5 15 
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You ſhall alſo ſhew him, in the mean time, by 
what preceding ſigns maladies may be known, by 
what regimen they may be avoided, and by what 
remedies cured. 3 
When he ſhall be inſtructed in your doctrines, 
which ſhall be clearly explained in ſtated confe- 
rences, and which. you ſhall reduce to ſhort max- 
ims proper to be impreſſed on the memory s, it 
will be neceſſary to inform him that experience 
alone is leſs dangerous than theory deſtitute of ex- 
perience b that it is time to apply general prin- 
Ciples to particular caſes, which, inceſſantly vary- 
ing, have frequently miſled phyſicians by deceit- 
ful reſemblances ; that it is not in the duſt of the 
ſchool, nor in the works of philoſophers *, that we 


can learn the art of interrogating nature, and the 


ſtill more difficult art of waiting her anſwer. With 
nature he is yet unacquainted; he has hitherto 
only noticed her in full vigour, and arriving at the 
end at which ſhe aims without meeting with ob- 
ſtacles l. You ſhall conduct him to thoſe abodes 
of pain, where, already veiled with the ſhades of 
death, expoſed to the violent attacks of the enemy, 


* Hippoer. in  Jugjur. F 1,t. i. p. 43. | Dacier, Trad. des 
Oeuvres d' Hippoer. t. i. p. 150, 

n Hippocr. in Præcept. $ 1, 25 t. i. p. 60. Ariſtot. Metaph. 
t. ii. p. 839 | 
i Hippoer. Epid. lib. 6, $, 37 t. i. p. 805; 58, p. 822. 3 
5 * Id. de Princip. t. i. S1, p- 112. d. de Diæt. $ 1, t. i. 
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falling, and riſing only to ſink again, ſhe diſplays, 
to the attentive eye her wants and her reſources, 
The diſciple, while he witneſſes this terrible com- 
bat, ſhall obſerve you watch, and ſeize the inſtant 
which may decide the victory, and fave the life of 
the patient. If for ſome moments you quit the 
field of battle, you ſhall direct him to remain there, 
to obſerve every thing, and afterwards render to 
you an account both of the changes which have 
taken place during your abſence, and of the reme- 
dies which he judges to be requiſite ®, 

It is by obliging him to be frequently preſent 
at theſe terrible but inſtructive ſcenes, that you ſhall 
initiate him, as much as poſlible, into the moſt 
profound ſecrets of nature and art. But this is not 
yet enough: when, for a ſmall ſalary, you ſhall 
have adopted him for a diſciple, he ſhall ſwear to 
preſerve in his manners and practice an incorrup- 
tible purity *, and ſtrictly fulfil his oath. With- 
out the virtues requiſite to his profeſſion, he can 
never diſcharge its duties. What are theſe virtues? 
I ſcarcely except any one, ſince his functions are 
fo honourable that they require almoſt all the 
nobleſt qualities of the mind and heart®; and, in 
fact, what head of a family, were he not aſſured of 
his diſcretion and integrity, would not fear-to call 
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him in, leſt he ſhould introduce a ſpy into his 
houſe, and a ſeducer to his wife and daughters” ? 
What dependence can be placed on his humanity, 
if he only accoſt his patients with an offenſive 
gaiety, or a diſguſting petulance “? on his firmneſs, 
if by a ſervile adulation he too much fear their dif. 
pleaſure, and give way to their caprices*? on his 
prudence, if ' continually occupied with his dreſs, 
arrayed in magnificent habits, and perfumed 
with eſſences, he is ſeen to ſtroll from city to city, 
to pronounce, in honour of his art, harangues filled 
with quotations from the poets*? What reliance 
can be placed on his underſtanding, if, beſides that 
general juſtice which the man of ſenſe and integrity 
obſerves towards every one *, he does not poſſeſs 
that which the ſage exerciſes towards himſelf, and 
which teaches him that in the midſt of the greateſt 
knowledge there is more of want than of abun- 
dance? And, laſtly, what confidence can be re- 
poſed in the ſincerity of his intentions, if he be 
under the dominion of a fooliſh pride, and that 
mean envy which was never the portion of ſupe- 
ror genius“; if, ſacrificing other conliders 


? Hippocr. in Jusjur. $ 2, t. i. p. 43 14, de Med. 3 1, p. 45. 
4 Id. de Med. ibid. 

7 Id, de Decent. 5 10, 11, t. i. p. 58. 

* Id. ibid. 5 2, p. 52, 53. Id. in Reer 99, p-. 66. Id. de 
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tion to the thirſt of gain, he devote himſelf only to 
the ſervice of the rich” ; if authoriſed by cuſtom 
to ſtipulate his reward at the beginning of the ma- 
lady, he is careful firſt to conclude his bargain, 
although the caſe of the patient becomes every mo- 
ment more dangerous *? 

Thele vices and defects eſpecially characterize 
thoſe ignorant and preſumptuous men with whom 
Greece is filled, and who diſgrace the moſt noble 
of the arts by trafficking in the life and death of 
men; impoſtors the more dangerous, as they are 
beyond the reach of the laws, and as they cannot 
be mortified even by ignominy *®, © 
Who then is the phyſician who is an honour to 
his profeſſion? He who has merited the public 
eſteem by profound knowledge, long experience, 
conſummate integrity, and an irreproachable life; 
he who, eſteeming all the wretched as equals, as al 
men are equals in the eyes of the Divine Being, 
eagerly haſtens to their aſſiſtance at their call, 
without diſtinction of perſons ©; ſpeaks to them 
with mildneſs, liſtens to them kh attention, bears 
with their impatience, and inſpires them with that 
confidence which 1 is ſometimes ſufficient to reſtore 
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them to life ; who, ſenſibly feeling for their ſuf- 
ferings, carefully and aſſiduouſly ſtudies the cauſe 
and progreſs of their complaint, is never diſcon- 
certed by unforeſeen accidents , and holds it a 
duty, in caſe of neceſſity, to call in ſome of his 
brethren in the healing art to aſſiſt him with their 
advice f; he, in fine, who, after having ſtruggled 
with all his ſtrength againſt the malady, is happy 
and modeſt in ſucceſs, and may at leaſt congratu- 
late himſelf, in caſe of failure, that he has been 
able to alleviate the pains of his patient, and admi- 
niſter to him conſolation. 

Such is the philoſophical phyſician whom Hip- 
pocrates compares to a gods, without perceiving 
that he has delineated the portrait of himſelf, 
Several perſons, who from the excellence of their 
own merit were qualified to judge of the ſuperi- 
ority of his, have often affirmed to me that phyſi- 
cians will ever. regard him as the firſt and moſt 
able of their legiſlators; and that his doctrine, 
adopted among all nations, after thouſands of years 
will ſtill continue to work thouſands of cures b. 
Should this prediction be accompliſhed, the moſt 


4 Hippocr. in Præcept. & 4, p. 62. 

* Id, de Decent. 5 9, p. 57. 

f Id. i in Przcept. $ 6, 7, p. 63, 0 

x Id. in Decent. & 5, t. i. p. 55+ 

k Celf. i in Prefat. Plin. lib. 7, cap. 37, t. i. p. 395: Id. 
lib. 18, t. ii. p. 108; lib. 26, p. 391; 29, p. 493. Galen, 


7 Hippoer. Genus et Vit. ap. Vander Linden, t. ii. p. 958. 
Co 
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extenſive empires will be unable to diſpute with 
the little iſland of Cos the glory of having pro. 
duced the man moſt uſeful to the human race; 
and, in the eyes of men of real wiſdom, the names 
of the greateſt conquerors will be held in much 
leſs honour than that of Hippocrates. 

After having viſited ſome of the iſlands in the 


environs of Cos, we departed for Samos. 
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Deſcription of Samos. 


HEN we enter the road of Samos, we ſee 
on the right the promontory of Neptune, 
on which ſtands a temple dedicated to that god; 
on the left the temple of Juno, and ſeveral beauti- 
ful edifices that appear through the trees which 
ſhade the banks of the Imbraſus. In front is the 
city, ſituated partly along the ſea-ſhore, and 
partly on the declivity of a hill which riſes on its 
north ſide i. 

The iſland is 609 ſtadia“ in circumference. If 
we except its wines, all the productions of the 
country are as excellent * as the partridges and 
different kinds of game which are found there in 
great abundance '. The mountains, covered with 
trees, which beſtow on them eternal verdure, give 
birth at their feet to ſprings which fertilize the 
neighbouring plains m. 

The city is equally diſtinguiſhed with any that 


PE 


1 Strab. lib. 14, p- 637. 
223 leagues. See note at the end of the volume. 


* Strab. ibid. 


} Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 412+ : 
® Hin. lib. 5, t. i p. 287. Tournef. Voyage t. i. P- 414- 
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either the Greeks or barbarians poſſeſs on the 
neighbouring continent *. The inhabitants were 
eager to ſhew us its curioſities. The aqueduct, the 
mole, and the temple of Juno, principally engaged 
our attention, 

Not far from the ramparts, towards the north, 
is a cavern, hollowed by the hands of men, in a 
mountain which is cut entirely through. The 
lengch of this paſſage is ſeven ſtadia; and its height, 
which is equal to its breadth, eight feet“. Through 
its whole extent a channel is cut, three feet wide, 
and twenty cubits deep +; and pipes, placed at 
the bottom of the channel, convey to Samos the 
waters of a plentiful ſpring which riſes on the 
other ſide of the mountain ?, 

The mole is intended to ſecure the harbour and 
ſhipping from the ſouth wind. It height is about 
twenty orgyiæ, and its length more than two ſta- 
dia” . 


* Herodot. lib. 3, cap. 139. 

* t even ſtadia are equal to 6614 toiſes (or 6 furlongs and 
go yards): eight Grecian feet make 7 French feet 6 inches 8 lines 
(8 feet and about half an inch Engliſh). 

+ Three Grecian fect make 2 French feet 10 inches (3 feet 
Eng.), and 20 cubits, 28 feet 4 inches (30 feet 2 inches Eng.). 
It Arid probable that this excavation was at firſt intended for a 
road; but that it having afterward bcen reſolved to bring to Sa- 
mos the waters of a ſpring the level of which was lower than the 
cavern, advantage was taxen of the labour already performed, 
and = m—_ above mentioned dug. 14 n 

9 Herodot. lib. 3, cap. 60. Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 419. 

p Herodot. ibid, * | 2 pv 

3} Twenty orgyiæ are 113 French feet 4 inches (102 feet 
9 inches Eng.) ; two ſtadia are 489 toiſes (102 yards, Eng). 
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To the right of the city, in the ſuburb, is the 
temple of Juno; originally bailt, as it is ſaid, about 
the time of the Trojan war”, and fince rebuilt by 
the architect Rheœcus. It is of the Doric order 5, 
I have not ſeen one more vaſt*, though there are 
ſome which are mote elegant *. It is ſituated not 
far from the ſea, on the banks of the Imbraſus, in 
the very place which was honoured by the birth 
of the goddeſs ; for it is, in fact, believed that ſhe 
was born under one of thoſe ſhrubs named agnus 
caſtus which grow in great numbers on the banks 
of the river. This celebrated and revered edifice 
has always been in poſſeſſion of the privilege of 
aſylum *. 

The ſtatue of Juno preſents us with the firſt at- 
tempts of ſculpture: it is by the hand of S:rilis, 
one of the moſt ancient artiſts of Greece *. The 
prieſt who accompanied us told us that, before, an 
—_ oy had Camara in theſe holy * the 
We Wa e 


4 Strab, lib. 14, p- 637. 

r Pauſan. lib, 7, cap. 4, p. 5 30. Menodot. ap. Athen. lib. 15. 
cap. ©, p. 472. 

VVitruv. Pref, lib. 7, p. 124. 

Herodot. lib. 3, cap. 60. 

The ruins of an ancient temple are ſtill to be ſeen at Samos; 
but it appears that they are not the remains of that of which He- 
rodotus ſpeaks. See Tournef, Voyag. t. 1. p. 422. Pocock, 
Obſcrv. vol. 2. par. 2, p. 27. M. le Comte d Choiſeul Gouf- 
fer. Voyag. Pittor. de la Grece, t. i. p. 100. 

» Cicer, in Verr. act. 2, lib. 1, cap. 19, te iv. p. 168. Tacit. 
Annal. lib. 4, cap. 14. CFO 
FE 1 lib. 7: Cap. 4 p- 531. 
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worſhip of the Samians ); that the gods were then 
every where repreſenied by the trunks of trees, and 
ſtones, either ſquare or of a conical form“; that 
theſe rude images ſtill ſubſiſt, and even are wor- 
ſhipped in many temples, both ancient and mo- 
dern, where they are attended by prieſts as igno- 
rant as thoſe barbarous Scythians who adore a 
cimetar. 

Though ſomewhat piqued at this reflection, I 
mildly replied, that the trunks of trees and ſtones 
were never the immediate objects of worſhip, but 
only arbitrary ſigns, around which the nation aſ- 
ſembled to addreſs its vows to the Divine Being, 
That is not ſufficient, replied he; the Divinity muſt 
be repreſented with a body ſimilar to the human, 
but with features more beauteous and auguſt, 
Obſerve with what veneration the people proſtrate 
themſclves before the ſtatues of Jupiter at Olympia, 
and of Minerva at Athens. That is, replied I, 
becauſe they are covered with gold and ivory. By 
repreſenting the gods after our image, inſtead of 
elevating the minds of the people, you have only 
fought to make impreſſion on their ſenſes; and 
hence is it that their piety only increaſes in propor- 
rion to the grandeur, beauty, and riches of the 


y Calm. ap. Euſeb. Prap. Evang. lib. 3, cap. 8, p. 99. Clem. 
Alex. Cohort. ad Gent. p. 40. x | 

+ Tecit. Hiſt. lib. 2, cap. 3. Pauſan. lib. 7, cap. 22, p. 670. 
Pittur. Antich, d' Ercol. t. in. ta\ol. 52. p. 273. Coins of Pay 
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objects preſented to their veneration. Embelliſh 
your Juno; and, however rude the ornaments may 
be, you will find the offerings multiply. 

To this the prieſt aſſented. We aſked him what 
was the meaning of the two peacocks of braſs 
placed at the foot of the ſtatue . He told us that 
thele birds are natives of Samos ; that they have 
been conſecrated ro Juno; that they are repre- 
ſented on the current coin of the ſtate; and that 
from this iſland they have paſſed into the reſt of 
Greece®, We alſo aſked what was intended by a 
pot or box in which a ſhrub grew®. That, re- 
plied he, is the fame agnus caſtus which ſerved as 
a cradle to the goddeſs, It ſtill retains its freſh- 
neſs, added he, though it is older than the olive 
of Athens, the palm of Delos, the oak of Dodona, 
the wild olive of Olympia, the plane-tree which 
Agamemnon planted with his own hands at Del- 
phi d, and all thoſe facred trees which have been 
preſerved in different temples during ſo many 
ages “. 

We aſked why the goddeſs was repreſented in a 


” bl. 


Coins of Samos. 

d Antiphan. et Menod, ap. Athen. lib. 14. cap. 20, p. 655. 

© Coin of Gordian in the cabinet of the king of France. 

4 Theophr. Hiſt. Plant. lib. 4, cap. 14+ Plin. lib. 16, CAP, 44. 
t. ü. p. 40. Pauſan. lib. 8, cap. 23, p. 643- Cicer. de Leg. 
lib. 1, cap. 1, t. iii. p. 115. 

* It ſeems probable that all theſe trees were in boxes or pots. 
I preſume ſo from that of Samos, which on the coin above men- 
tioned is repreſented in a box or pot on the ſteps of the veſtibule. 
See the plate of Coins. 
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nuptial robe. He replied—Becauſe at Samos ſhe 
was eſpouſed to Jupiter; the proof of which is 
inconteſtible, for we have a feſtival i in which we 
celebrate the anniverſaty of the marriage. It is 
celebrated, likewiſe, ſaid Stratonicus, in the city 
of Cnoſſus, in Crete; and the prieſts there have 
aſſured me that the nuptials of the goddeſs were 
conſummated on the banks of the river Theronf, 
I muſt likewiſe remind you that the prieſteſſes of 
Argos endeavour to deprive your iſland of the bo- 
nour of having given birth to the goddeſs 8; a 
other countries diſpute with each other that of 
having been the native place of Jupiter“. In 
fact, I ſhould not be a little embarraſſed if I had 
to ſing to my lyre either their birth or their mar- 
riage. Ycu ſurely would not, replied our com- 
panion; you would follow the tradition of the 
country in which you were; for poets certainly 
are not apt to be burden- d wich ſuch feruples. 

But at leaſt, replied I, the miniſters of the altar: 
of the gods ought to pay greater attention to them, 
To adopt falſe and abſurd opinions, ſhews only i 
want of knowledge; but to embrace ſuch as are 
contradictory and impoſſible, argues a deficiency of 
reaſon, and leaves no room to reproach the Scy- 
thians for worſhipping a cimeter. 

c 6 Var. ap. Lactan. de Fall, Relig. lb. I, Cap. 17, t· i. p. 75. 

f Diod. Sic. lib. 5 p- 339. Shed 


2 Strab. lib. 9, p- 413. Fo 
d Pauſau. lib. 4, cap. 33, p. 38: 
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You appear to me intelligent, replied the prieſt, 


and I ſhall reveal to you our ſecret. When we 


ſpeak of the birth of the gods, we mean the time 
when their worſhip was received in a country; and 
by their marriage we ſignify the æra when the 
worſhip of one deity was aſſociated with that of 
anotheri, And what do you underſtand by their 
death? ſaid Stratonicus ; for I have ſeen the tomb 
of Jupiter in Crete. We have recourſe to ano- 
their ſolution, replied the prieſt. The gods ſome- 
times manifeſt themſelves to men under a human 
form ; and, after having paſſed ſome time with 
them, to inſtru them, diſappear, and return to 
heaven . It is in Crete eſpecially that they have 
formerly been accuſtomed to deſcend, and from 
thence they have departed to traverſe the earth =, 
We were about to reply, but he prudently thought 
proper to retire, 

We afterward took notice of that multitude of 
ſtatues by which the temple is ſurrounded , and con- 
templated with admiration three of coloſſal ſize, by 
the hand of the celebrated Myron , placed on the 
fame baſe, and repreſenitng Jupitet, Minerva, and 


— 


Herodot. lib. 2, cap. 146. Mem. de VAcad. des Bell. Lettr. 
t. xviii p. 17; t. xxiii. Hiſt. p. 22. | ; 

* Cicer. de Nat. Der. lib. 3, cap. 21, t. ii. p. $04. Origen, 
cont. Celſ. lib. 3, t. i. p. 475. 

1 Diod. Sic. lib. 1, p. 20. Mem. de V Acad. t. xaxvi. p. 292. 

= Diod. Sic. lib. 5, p. 344. 

Strab. lib. 14, p- 637. 
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Hercules. We ſaw alſo the Apollo of Telecles 
and Theodorus; two artiſts who, having acquired the 
principles of their art in Egypt, learned from their 
maſters to labour in concert to execute one ſame 
work. The former dwelt at Samos, the latter at 
Epheſus. After having agreed on the proportions 
of the figure, the one undertook the upper part of 
it, and the other the lower; and theſe, when finiſhed, 
ſo exactly correſponded, that any perſon would have 
believed them the work of the ſame artiſt . It 
muſt nevertheleſs be confeſſed that the art of ſculp- 
ture, not having at that time made any great pro- 
greſs, this Apollo is more to be admired for the 
accuracy of the proportions, than the beauty and 
finiſhed execution of the parts. 

The Samian who gave us this information added: 
Towards the cloſe of the Peloponneſian war, the 
Athenian fleet, under the command of Alcibiades, 
cruiſed on our coaſts. He favoured the party of 
the people, who cauſed this ſtatue to be erected to 
him? . Some time after, Lyſander, who com- 
manded the Lacedæmonian fleet, made himſelf 
maſter of Samos, and reſtored the authority of the 
rich citizens, who ſent his ſtatue to the temple of 


— — _ ub 


— 


* Mark Antony cauſed them to be carried to Rome; and 
ſome time after Auguftus ſent two of them back to Samos, and 
only kept the Jupiter. (Strab. lib. 14, p. 637.) 

9 Diod. Sic. lib. 1, p. 88. 3 

? Pauſan. lib, 6, cap. 3, p. 462. 

Olympia. 
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Olympia . Two Athenian generals, afterward, 
returned with ſuperjor forces; and theſe are the 
two ſtatues which the people erected to them* : 
and there is the place where we intend to erect 
one to Philip, when he ſhall ſeize on our iſland. 
We ought to bluſh at this meanneſs; but the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring iſlands, and the greater 
part of the Grecian ſtates on the continent, without 
even excepting the Athenians, are equally guilty 
of it. The hatred which has always ſubſiſted be- 
tween the rich and the poor, has every where de- 
ſtroyed the reſources of honour and virtue, He 
concluded in theſe words : A people who, during 
two centuries, have exhauſted their blood and trea- 
ſure to obtain a few moments of liberty which they 
have found to weigh heavier on them even than 
ſlavery, are excuſable if they ſeek tranquillity, 
eſpecially when the conquoror requires only money 
and a ſtatue. 

' The Samians are the richeſt and moſt powerful 
people of all the ſtates which compoſe the Ionian 
confederation *: they are very intelligent, induſtri- 
ous, and active; and their hiſtory therefore fur- 
niſhes many intereſting particulars for that of lite, 
rature, arts, and commerce. Among the cele. 
brated men whom the iſland has produced, I ſhall 


4 Flut. in Lyſand. t. i. p. 440. Pauſan. lib, 6, cap. 3, p+ 459+ 
© Paufſan, lib. 6, cap. 3, p. 460. „ 
* Plut. in Pericl. t. i. p. 167. 
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mention Cleophylus, who merited, it is ſaid, the 
gratitude of Homer, by receiving him in k's po- 
verty; and that of poſterity, by preſerving to us 
his works t. Nor can I forget Pythagoras, whoſe 
name would be ſufficient to reflect new ſplendour 
on the molt illuſtrious age, and the greateſt empire, 
After the latter, but in a much inferior rank, ve 
ſhall place two of his contemporaries, Rhœcus and 
Theodorus ®, able ſculptors for their time; who, 
after having, as it is ſaid, brought to perfection the 
rule, the level, and other uſeful inftruments *, dil. 
covered the ſecret of forging iron ſtatues v, and 
new methods of caſting thoſe of copper. 

The Samian earth not only poſſeſſes properties 
which are of uſe in medicine“; but a number of 
workmen are continually employed in making 
veſſels of it, which are every where in great re- 
queſt b. | 

The Samians early applied themſelves to navi- 
cation, and formerly had a ſettlement in Upper 
Egypt®. It is now about three centuries ſince one 


— 


t- Strab. lib. 14, p. 638. Callim. t. i, p. 188, Plut, i in Ly 
curg. t.i.p.41. Euſtath. in Iliad. lib. 2, p. 330. * 
Plat. in ll P- 533. 

* Plin. lib. 7, cap. 56, t. i. p. 414. 

y Pauſan. lib. 3, cap. 12, p. 237. 

* Id. bb. 8, cap. 14, p. 6293 ; lib, 10, cap. 38, p. 896. Fr. 
lib. 3 „cap. 12, t. ii. p. 710 
| ippocr. de Nat. Mulier. t. it. p. 379. Plin. lib. 357 cap. 16 

vey." 

8 > Cicer. pro Mur. cap. 36, t. v. p- 233. Plin, lib. 35, t. ü, 

711. * 3 


7 Herodot. lib. 3» cap. 26, 
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of their merchant ſhips, on its paſſage to Egypt, 
was driven, by contrary winds, beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules, to the iſland of Tarteſſus, ſituated on 
the coaſts of Iberia, and till then unknown to the 
Greeks. . Gold there was extremely plentiful ; and 
the inhabitants, who were ignorant of its value, 
parted with it very readily to their foreign viſitors, 
who carried home riches to the amount of ſixty 
talents , at that time eſteemed an immenſe ſum, 
and which it would have been difficult to raiſe in 


any part of Greece, The tenth of this was appro- 


priated to dedicate, in the temple of Juno, a large 
cratera of braſs, which is ſtill preſerved there. The 
rims of it are ornamented with heads of griphons; 
and it is ſupported by three coloſſal ſtatues, in a 
kneeling poſture, of the proportion of ſeven cubits + 
in height. This group is alſo of braſs “. 

Samos has not ſince neglected to increaſe and 
exerciſe her navy. Formidable fleets have fre- 
quently ſailed from her ports, and defended for 
ſome time her liberty againſt the efforts of the 
Perſians and the powers of Greece, anxious to re- 
unite her to their dominions ?: but more than 
once ſne has become a prey to internal diſſenſions, 
which, after long and violent ſtruggles, have ended 
in the eſtabliſhment of tyranny. This Mk Edi 


— — 


* 324,000 livres (t 3,500l.). | 
+ About ten feet French (10 feet 75 inches bogig 
Herodot. lib, 4, cap. 


1 
* Strab. lib. 14, p. 637. I" Apophth, Lacon, t. ii, p. 232, 
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in the time of Polycrates, who had received from 
nature great endowments, and from his father 
Faces great riches. The latter had uſurped the 


alſo in his turn f. He communicated his inten- 


| 
0 
ſovereign power, and his ſon reſolved to ſeize it 0 
1 
. 


tions to his two brothers, who imagined they were 


admitted into the conſpiracy as his aſſociates, when ſ 
they were only his tools, On the day on which y 
the feſtival of Juno was celebrated, their partiſans t. 
having taken their ſtation in the poſts aſſigned 1 
them, ſome of them fell upon the Samians aſſem- 

bled round the temple of the goddeſs, while others le 
ſeized on the citadel, and kept poſſeſſion of it, with ſu 
the aſſiſtance of ſome troops ſent by Lygdamis, the in 


tyrant of Naxos s. The ifland was divided be- 
tween the three brothers, and ſoon after fell en- 
tirely under the power of Polycrates, who con- 
demned one of them to death ood (hp our un 
baniſhment b. 
To hold the people in ſubjection, ſometimes by 
amuſing them with feſtivals and ſhows i, and ſome- 
times by employing violence and cruelty *; to pre- 
vent them from feeling the oppreſſion they ſuffered 
by leading them to ſplendid conqueſts ; to conceal 
from them their ſtrength by ſubjecting them to fa. 


Fo nb 


— 


Herodot. lib. 3, cap. 39. g 

s Polyzn. Strateg. lib. 1, cap. 23. 
Herodot. lib, 3, cap. 39. 

i Athen, lib. 12, cap. — P+ 341. 
* Diod. Sic. lib. I, P. 85s 
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tiguing labours! ® ; to ſeize on the revenues of the 
ſtate ®, and ſometimes on the poſſeſſions of indivi- 
duals; to ſurround his perſon with guards and a body 
of foreign troops *; to ſhut himſelf up, in caſe of 
need, in a ſtrong citadel ; artfully to deceive man- 
kind, and ſport with the moſt facred oaths o: 
ſuch were the principles by which Polycrates go- 
verned his conduct after his elevation to the 
throne. The hiſtory of his reign may be entitled ; 
The art of government, for the uſe of tyrants, 

His riches enabled him to fit out a hundred gal- 
leys, which procured him the empire of the ſea, and 
ſubjected to his authority many of the neighbour- 
ing iſlands, and ſome cities of the continent“. His 
generals were ſecretly ordered to bring to him the 
ſpoils not only of his enemies, but alſo of his friends, 
who afterward ſolicited and received them from 
his hands, as a pledge of his affection or his gene- 
rolity 7, | 

During peace the inhabitants of the iſland and 
the priſoners of war, together or ſeparately, added 


2 — 


1 Ariſtot. de Rep. lib. 5, cap. II, t. ii. P · 407. | 

* Ariſtotle ſays that in deſpotic governments the people are 
made to labour in public works, to hold them in ſubjection. 
Among other examples he mentions the conduct of Polycrates and 
>» — kings of t who built the pyramids (De Rep. ubi 
upra). 
*HFHerodot. lib, 3, cap. 142. 

Id. ibid. cap. 39, &c. 

* Plur. in Ly fand. t. i. p. 437. 

Herodot. lib. 3, cap. 39, 122, &c. 4 


Id. ibid. cap. 39. P — 
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new works to-the fortifications of the capital, dug 
ditches around its walls; and, within them, erected 
thoſe monuments which embelliſh Samos, and 
which were executed by artiſts whom Polycrates 
had brought into his ſtates, at a great expence *, 
Equally attentive to promote the advancement 
of literature, he invited to his court thoſe who cul- 
tivated it, and collected in his library the nobleſt 
works of the human mind. A ſtriking contraſt 
was then ſeen between Philoſophy and Poetry. 
While Pythagoras, unable to bear the ſight of a 
barbarous deſpot, fled from his oppreſſed country:, 
Anacreon brought to Samos the Graces and Plea- 
ſures. He without difficulty obtained the friend- 
ſhip of Polycrates *, and celebrated him on his 


lyre * with the fame ardour that he would have 


ſung the moſt virtuous of princes. 

Polycrates, wiſhing to multiply in his ſtates the 
moſt beautiful ſpecies of domeſtic animals, pro- 
cured dogs from Epirus and Lacedzmon, pigs 
from Sicily, goats from Scyros and Naxos, and 
ſheep from Miletus and Athens J. But as he did 
good only from oſtentation, he introduced at the 


r Athen. lib. 12, cap. 10, p. 540. 
Id. lib. 1, p. 3. 


t Ariſtox. ap. Porphyr. de Vit. Pythag. p. 13. Iamblic. de 


Vit. Pythag. cap. 2, p- 8; cap. 18, p. 73. 

v ee 8 121. Allan Var, Hill. lib. g, cap. 4; 
Ib, 12, cap. 25. 

z Strab. lib. 14, p. 638. 

y Cleit. et Ales. ap. Athen. lib, 12, cap. 10, p. 540. 
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fame time among his ſubjects the luxury and vices 
of the Aſiatics. He knew that at Sardes, the ca- 
pital of Lydia, women of diſtinguiſhed beauty 
aſſembled together were occupied in refining on 
the delicacies of the table and the different kinds 
of pleaſure :. Samos ſaw a ſimilar ſociety formed 
within her walls, and the flowers of that city be- 
came as famous as thoſe of the Lydians; for by 
that name were called thoſe ſocieties in which the 
youth of both ſexes, giving and receiving leſſons 
of intemperance, paſſed their days and nights in 
feaſting and debauchery . The corruption ſpread 
among the other citizens, and became fatal to their 
deſcendants; It is alſo ſaid that the diſcoveries of 
the Samian women were inſenſibly introduced 
among the other Greeks, and every where tainted 
the purity of manners b. | 

In the mean time many of the inhabitants of the 
iſland having murmured againſt theſe dangerous 
innovations, Polycrates cauſed them to embark on 
board the fleet which carried troops that were to 
join the army Cambyſes, king, of Perſia, was march- 
ing into Egypt. He entertained hopes they would 
fall in battle, or at leaſt that Cambyſes would never 
ſuffer them to return, Informed of his deſigns, 
they reſolved to anticipate them, and deliver their 


Athen. lib. 12, cap. 12, p. 545. 
Eraſm. Adag. in Flor. chil. 2, cent. 9, p. 553 

» Duris, Aſius et Heracl. ap. Athen. lib. 12, cap. 4, p. 525. 
Clearch. ap, cund. lib. 12, =P 10, p. 540. Caſaub. ibid. 
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country from a ſhameful ſlavery, Inſtead of pro- 
ceeding to Egypt, they returried to Samos, bur 
were repulſed. Some time aftet᷑ they again returned, 
in conjunction with troops from Lacedzmon and 
Corinth : but this attempt ſucceeded no better than 
the former ©, 

Polycrates ſeemed to have nothing more to wiſh, 
every year of his reign, and almoſt every enterprize 
in which he had engaged, had been ſignally fortu- 
nate . His ſubjects had become accuſtomed to 
the yoke. They eſteemed themſelves honoured 
by his victories, his ſplendour, and the magnificent 
edifices he erected at their expence. Attached to 
their ſovereign by ſuch a diſplay of grandeur, they 
forgot the murder of his brother, his uſurpation, 
his cruelties and perjuries. He himſelf no longer 
remembered the ſage advice of Amaſis, king of 
Egypt, with whom he had for ſome time been 
united by the ties of hoſpitality, and who had once 
written to him in the following terms: I am 
alarmed at your uninterrupted proſperity : I would 
wiſh thoſe who are connected with me to experi- 
ence a mixture of good and ill fortune; for there is 
a jealous divinity, who will not permit any mortal 
to enjoy perfect and perpetual felicity. Endeavour 
to procure to yourſelf ſome ſuffering or mortifica- 


tion, to oppoſe to the unremitted favours of For- 
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tune.“ Polycrates, alarmed at theſe reflections, re. 
ſolved to fortify his happineſs by a ſacrifice which 
would coſt him ſome moments of chagrin. He 
wore on his finger an emerald, ſet in gold, on which 
Theodorus, of whom I have already ſpoken, had 
engraven I know not what ſubject “; and which 
was the more valuable as the art of engraving 
gems was then only in its infancy among the 
Greeks. He went on board a galley, ſailed out to 
ſome diſtance from the coaſt, and threw his ring 
into the ſea, But a few days after he received it 
again from one of his officers, who had found it in 
the belly of a fiſh, He haſtened to inform Amaſis 
of the circumſtance, who from that moment de- 
ſiſted from all intercourſe with him. 
| The forebodings of Amaſis were at length ac- 
compliſhed. While Polycrates was forming plans 
for the conqueſt of Ionia and the iſlands of the 
A gean ſea, the ſatrap of a province contiguous to 
his ſtates, and ſubject to the king of Perſia, found 
means to allure him into his government; and, after 
having put him to death by horrid torturesf, or. 
dered his body to be faſtened to a croſs on Mount 
My cale, in front of Samos +. 


— 


* See note nt the end of the volume, 

Herodot. lib. 3, cap. 40, &c. Strab. lib. 14, p. 637. Plin, 
lib. 33, cap. 1, t. ii. p. 053 lib. 37, cap. 1, p. 764, Pauſan, 
lib. 8, cap. 14, p. 629. 

Herodot. ibid. cap. 12 5. Strab. lib. 14, p. 638. Cicer. de 
Fin. lib. 5, cap. 30, t. ii. p. 230. Val. Max. lib. 6, cap. 9. 
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After his death, the inhabitants of the iNand 
fucceſlively experienced every kind of. tyranny; 
that af a ſingle perſon, that of the rich citizens, 
that of the multitude, that of the Perſians, and 
that of the principal ſtates of Greece. The 
wars between Lacedæmon and Athens by turns 
gave the aſcendancy to the oligarchy and the 
democracy . Each revolution glutted the ven. 
geance of one party, and prepared the way for the 
vengeance of the other, The inhabitants exhi- 
bited the greateſt courage in the famous fiege 
which they ſuſtained, during nine months, - againſt 
the forces of Athens, under the command of Peri- 
cles. Their reſiſtance was obſtinate, and their 
loſſes almoſt irreparable. They conſented to de- 
moliſh their walls, to furrender up their ſhips, to 
give hoſtages, and to reimburſe the expences of 
the war. Both the beſiegers and the beſieged 
treated with equal cruelty the priſoners who fell 
into their hands. The Samians branded theirs 
in the forehead with the figure of an owl; and the 
Athenians thoſe they took with that of the prow 
of a ſhip* *. 

They afterwards recovered from theſe misfor- 
n—_ but felt again under the 2 of the LE 


— 


s Thucyd. lib. 8, cap. 73. 

* Thucyd. Ub. r. cap. 117. Diod. Sic. Iib. 12, p. 89. 

5 Plut. in Pericl. t. 1. p. 166. 

* The Athenian coins uſually have on them an owl, and tho 
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dæmonians, who baniſhed the favourers of the de- 
mocracy x. At length the Athenians, having be- 
come maſters of the iſland, divided it, ſome years 
ſince, into two thouſand portions, which they aſ- 
ſigned by lot to as many coloniſts, whom they ap- 
pointed to cultivate them. Among the number 
of theſe was Neocles, who went to ſettle there with 
Chæreſtrate his wife n. Though they poſſeſſed 
only a moderate fortune, they obliged us to accept 
apartments in their houſe, The civility and atten- 
tion with which we were treated by them, and 
the reſt of the inhabitants, induced us to prolong 
our ſtay at Samos. 

Sometimes we croſſed the arm of the ſea which 
ſeparates the iſland from the coaſt of Aſia, and 
took the diverſion of hunting on Mount Mycale ; 
and ſometimes that of fiſhing at the foot of the 
ſame mountain, near the place where the Greeks 
gained, over the fleet and army of Xerxes, that fa- 
mous victory which completely reſtored tranquillity 
to Greece . In the night time we lighted torches, 
and kindled a number of fires , the brightneſs of 
which, reflected by the waves, made the fiſh ap- 
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* Plut. in Lyſand. t. i. p. 440. 

| Strab. lib. 14, p. 638. Diod. Sic. lib. 18, p. 593. Carin. 
Faſt. Attic. t. iv. p. 26. 

= Diog. Laert. lib. 10, & 1. | 

0 Strab. lib. 14, p- 636. 

* The year 479 before Chriſt. 

* Plat, Soph. t. i. p. 220. 
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proach the boats, and be caught in our nets, of 
wounded and taken with our pikes. Stratonicus, 
in the mean time, ſung the battle of Mycale, ac- 
companying his voice with the cithara: but he 
was continually interrupted, for our boatmen 
would inſiſt oh recounting to us all the particulars 
of the fight. They talked all together; and though 
it was ſo dark it was impoſſible to diſcern objects, 
they pointed out to us different parts of the hori- 
con. Here, ſaid they, was the Grecian fleet, there 
the Perfian. The former came from Samos; and as 
it approached the enemy, the Phoenician galleys 
fled, and thoſe of the Perſians togk refuge under 
that promontory, near the temple of Ceres, which 
you ſee before us. The Greeks landed, and 
were aſtoniſhed to find on the ſhore the innumer- 
able army of the Perſians, and-their allies. They 
were commanded by one Tigranes 1. He diſ- 
armed a body of Samians he had with him*, be- 
cauſe he was afraid of them. The Athenians at- 
tacked on this fide; the Lacedzmonians on that *. 
The camp was taken, and the greater part of the 
barbarians fled. Their ſhips were burnt ; forty 
thouſand ſoldiers were lain, and Tigranes among 
the reſt. The Samians bad prevailed on the 


Herodot. lib. g, cap. 97. 

Id. ibid. cap. 96. Diod. Sic, Iib. 11, p. 27. 
Herodot. ibid. cap. 99. 

1d. ibid. cap. 102. 
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Greeks to purſue the Perſian fleet“: the Samiang 
during the battle having found arms, fell upon the 
Perſians ?, To the Samians are the Greeks in- 
debted for the nobleſt victory they ever gained over 
the Perſians. Our boatmen, while they gave us this 
account, danced, threw their caps up into the air, 
and gave loud ſhouts of joy. 

Fiſhing is practiſed in various ways: ſome take 
fſh with the line; that is, they have a long reed 
or rod, at the extremity of which is a horſe-hair 
line, with, a hook, on which they put the bait, 
faſtened to the end of it 7; others dexterouſly pierce 
them with darts that have two or three points, and 
are named harpoons or tridents : and others take 
them in different kinds of nets *, ſome of which 
are furniſhed with leaden plummets that fink them 
- in the water, and pieces of cork that buoy them 
up on its ſurface *, 

The manner of fiſhing for tunny eſpecially en- 
gaged our attention. A long and very large net 
had been extended along the ſhore. We repaired 
to the ſpot at the break of day, when a profound 
calm ſeemed to reign throughout all nature. One 
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of the fiſhermen, lying flat on a neighbouring 
rock , kept his eyes fixed on the almoſt tranſpa. 
rent waves, till he perceived a ſhoal of tunnies 
quietly following the windings of the coaſt, and 
entering the net by an opening contrived for that 
purpoſe : when immediately giving the ſignal to 
his companions, they divided into two companies, 
one of which drew the net, while the cther beat 
the water with their oars, to prevent the fiſh from 
eſcaping. A great number were taken; many of 
them of an enormous ſize : one weighed about 
fifreen talents *. 

On our return from a little n which we 
had made to the coaſt of Aſia, we found Neocles 
employed in making preparations for an entertain. 
ment. Chareſtrate, his wife, had been brought to 
bed ſome days before; and he had juſt given a 
name to his ſon, whom he had called Epicurus +. 
On theſe occaſions it is cuſtomary with the Greeks 
to invite their friends to an entertainment. The 
company was numerous and ſelect. I was placed 
at one end of the table, between an Athenian, 


„ 


> Ariſtoph. in Equit. v. 313. Schol. ibid. 

© Archettr. ap. Athen. lib. 7. p. 3zot. Ariftot. Hiſt. Auim, 
Eb. 8, cap. 30, t. i. p. 921. Plin. lib. 9, t. i. p. 50 

* About 772 pounds ($24 pounds Engliſh avoirdupois). 

+ This is the celebrated Epicurus, born in the archonſhip of 
Soſigenes (Diog. Laert. lib. 18 $ 14), in the zd year of the 
109th Olympiad, on the th of Gamelion; that is to ſay, the 11th 
of January, of the year 341 before Cluitt. Menander was bern 
in the ſame year, 
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who talked a great deal, and a Samian, who ſaid 
nothing. 

Among the other gueſts the converſation was very 
loud and noiſy ; with us it was at firſt vague, and 
without any determinate object, but afterward more 
connected and ſerious. It turned, I know not on 
what occaſion, on the world and ſociety. After 
ſome common-place remarks, the opinion of the 
S2mian was aſked ; who replied, | 1 ſhall content 
myſelf with giving you that of Pythagoras. He 
compared the ſcene of the world to that exhibited 
at the Olympic games; to which ſome reſort to 
combat, others to traffic, and others merely to be 
ſpectators I. Thus the ambitious and the conquer- 
ors are our combatants; the greater part of men 
exchange their time and labour for the goods of 
Fortune; and the ſages calmly obſerve all that 
paſſes, and are ſilent. | 
At theſe words I ſurveyed him with greater at- 
tention, He had a placid air, and was of grave 
deportment. He was habited in a white robe, ex- 
tremely neat and clean e. I ſucceſſively offered 
him wine, fiſh, a ſlice of beef f, and a plate of 
beans ; but he refuſed them all. He drank only 
water, and ate * vegetables. The Athenian 
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ſaid to me, in a whiſper, He is a rigid Pythago. 
rean ; and immediately raiſing his voice, We are 
to blame, ſaid he, for eating theſe fiſh; for ori- 
ginally we dwelt, like them, in the depths of the 
ocean, Yes, our firſt progenitors were fiſh ; it can- 
not be doubted, for it has been aſſerted by the phi. 
loſopher Anaximander ®, The doctrine of the 
metempſychoſis makes me (ſcrupulous of eating 
meat; for when I regale on the fleſh of "this ox, I 
am perhaps an anthropophagiſt. As to beans, 
they are the ſubſtance which contains the largeſt 
portion of that animated matter of which our ſouls 
are particles b. Take the flowers of the bean when 
they begin tq grow black; put them in a veſſel, 
and bury it in the ground; and if, at the end of 
ninety days, you open it, you will find at the bot- 
tom the head of a child i. Pythagoras himſelf has 
made the experiment. | 
Loud burſts of laughter now broke forth at the 
expence of my neighbour, who ſtill continued ſi- 
lent. They preſs you very cloſely, ſaid I to him. 
I am ſenſible of it, anſwered he; but I ſhall make 
no reply. I ſhould be to blame to reaſon gravely 


at this moment. To refute ridicule ſcriouſly, 160 


only to become ſtill more an object of ridicule. 
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But I ſhall not be expoſed to this danger with you. 
Neocles has explained to me the motives which 
have induced you to undertake ſuch long voyages; 
I know you love the truth, and I ſhall not be un- 
willing to declare it to you, I accepted his offer, 
and after ſupper we had the following converſa- 
tion, 


Vor. VI, T 
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CHAP. LV. 


Converſation between Anacharſis and a Samian, on the 
Inſtitution of Pythagoras. 


The Samian. 
OU certainly do not believe that Pythagoras 
has advanced the abſurdities that are attri- 
buted to him ? 

Anacharfis. They indeed excited my ſurprize, 
On the one hand I beheld that extraordinary man 
enriching his country with the knowledge of other 
nations, making diſcoveries in geometry which can 
only appertain to genius, and founding that ſchool 
which has produced ſo many great men; and, on 
the other, I ſaw his diſciples frequently ridiculed 
on the ſtage, and obſtinately perſevering in the 
obſervance of certain frivolous practices, which they 
juſtified by puerile reaſons, or forced allegories. | 
read your authors, and made enquiries of the Py- 
thagoreans, but I only met with a myſterious and 
enigmatical language. I conſulted the other phi- 
loſophers; and Pythagoras was repreſented to me 
as the head of a ſect of enthuſiaſts, who had taught 
incomprehenſible dogmas, and preſcribed imprac- 
ticable obſervances. 

Samian. This portrait is not very flattering, 
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Anacharſis. Hear to the end the account of my 
prejudices and enquiries, When I was at Memphis, 
perceived the ſource from which your founder 
had derived the rigorous laws to which he has ſub- 
jected you; they are the ſame with thofe of the 
Egyptian prieſts . Pythagoras adopted them with- 
out conſidering | that the rule of diet ought to vary 
according to the difference of climates and reli. 
gions. Let us give an example. Theſe prieſts 
hold beans in ſuch averſion, that none are ſown 
throughout all Egypt; and if by chance a ſingle 
plant any where ſprings up, they turn away their 
eyes from it, as from an impure thing n. If this 
vegetable is hurtful in Egypt, the prieſts acted 
rightly in proſcribing it: but Pythagoras ought 
not to have imitated them; and ſtill leſs ought he 
if the prohibition was only founded on ſome idle 
ſuperſtition, He has nevertheleſs tranſmitted ir to 
you; and never did it occaſion, in the places where 
it originated, ſo cruel a ſcene as has been acted in 
our time. | 

Dionyſiue, king of Syracuſe, was deſirous to pe- 
netrate your myſteries. The Pythagoreans, whom 
he perſecuted in his ſtates, carefully concealed 
themielves. He gave orders that ſome ſhould be 
brought to him from Italy. A detachment of ſol- 
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diers perceived ten of theſe philoſophers journey. 
ing peaceably from Tarentum to Metapontum, 
and gave Chace to them like wild beaſts. They 
fled before their purſuers; but at the ſight of a 
field of beans, which happened to be in their way, 
they ſtopped, put themſelves in a poſture of de. 
fence, and ſubmitted to be all maſſacred, rather 
than defile their fouls by touching that odious ve. 
gerable*, Preſently after, the officer who com. 
manded the detachment ſurprized two others who 
had not been able to follow the reſt. Theſe were 
Myllias of Crotona, and his wife Tymicha, a na- 
tive of Lacedzmon, and far advanced in her preg- 
nancy. They were brought to Syracuſe. Dionyſius 
wiſhed to learn from them why their companions 
had rather choſen to loſe their lives, than croſs the 
field of beans; but neither his promiſes nor his 
threats could induce them to ſatisfy his curioſity: 
and Tymicha bit off her tongue, leſt ſhe ſhould 
yield to the tortures, the inſtruments of which were 
placed before her eyes. We here ſee, however, 
what the prejudices of fanaticiſm, and the ſenſe- 
leſs laws by which they are cheriſhed, are able to 
effect. 

Samian. I lament the fate of theſe unhappy per- 
ſons. Their zeal, which was not very enlightened, 
was doubtleſs ſoured by the cruelties which had for 
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ſome time been exerciſed againſt them. They 
judged of the importance of their opinions by the 
eagerneſs of their enemies to force them to re- 
nounce them, 

Anachar/is. And do you think that they might 
without a crime have violated the precept of Py- 
thagoras ? 

Samian. Pythagoras has written ſcarcely any 
thing; the works which are attributed to him are 
almoſt all by his diſciples *, who have burthened 
his rules with many new practices. You have heard 
it ſaid, and it will hereafter be ſtill more confidently 
affirmed, that Pythagoras annexed an infinite me- 
rit to abſtinence from beans. It is nevertheleſs 
certain that he himſelf very frequently ate them; as 
I learned, when a young man, from Xenophilus, 
and many aged perſons who were almoſt contem- 
porary with Pythagoras. 

Anacbarſis. And why then did he afterwards 
forbid them to be eaten ? 

Samian. Pythagoras permitted the eating of 
them, becauſe he believed them wholeſome ; but 


* Put. de Fort. Alex, t. ii. p. 328. Porph. Vit Pythag. 
Ta Lucian. pro Lap. 8 57 t. bo P · 729. Diog. Laert. lib. 8, 
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18, cap. 12, t. ii. p. 115. 


r Ariſtox, ap. Aul. Gell. lib. 4, cap. 11. 
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his diſciples have forbidden them, becauſe they 
produce flatulence, and are otherwiſe prejudicial to 
health; and their opinion, which agrees with that 
of the greateſt phyſicians, has prevailed*.. 

Anacharſis. This prohibition then, according 
to you, is only a civil regulation, or ſalutary ad. 
vice. I have nevertheleſs heard other Pythago- 
reans ſpeak of it as a ſacred law, which is founded 
either on the myſteries of nature and religion, or 
the principles of a wiſe policy *. 

Samian. With us, as among almoſt all religious 
ſocieties, the civil laws are ſacred laws; the cha. 
racter of ſanctity, which is impreſſed on them, ren- 
ders their obſervance more certain and eaſy, Art 
muſt be employed to overcome the negligence of 
men, as well as to ſubjugate their paſſions. The 
rules relative to abſtinence are every day violated 
when they are conſidered as having no other merit 
than that of preſerving health. The man who, 
for the ſake of the latter, would not ſacrifice a 
ſingle pleaſure, will riſk his life a thouſand times 
in defence of rites which he reverences without 
knowing their object. 

Hacharſis. Are we to believe, then, that thoſe 
ablutions, privations, and faſts, which the Egyptian 


— —— — — 


Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. 3, p. $21, Anonym. ap. Phot. 


p · * Cicer. de Divinat. lib. 1, cap. 30, t. iii. p. 26. 


t Hippocr. de Diæt. lib. 2, f 13, t. i. p. 218. 
* Ariftot. ap. Diog. Laert. lib. 8, & 34. Tambl. Vit. Pythag. 
cap. 24, p. 92. Porphyr, Vit. Pythag. p. 43. 
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ptieſts ſo ſcrupulouſly obſerve, and which are ſo 
ſtrongly recommended inthe Grecian myſteries, were 
originally only the preſcriptions of medicine, and 
leſſons of temperance ? 

Samian. 1 am of that opinion; and in fact no 
perſon is ignorant that the Egyptian prieſts, by 
cultivating the moſt beneficial part of medicine, 
or that which is more employed to prevent diſ- 
orders than to cure them, have at all times pro- 
cured to themſelves a long and tranquil life. In 
their ſchool Pythagoras learned this art, which he 


tranſmitted to his diſciples, and was deſervedly 


ranked among the ableſt phyſicians of Greece *, 
As he wiſhed to exalt the minds of men to per- 
fection, it was neceſſary to detach them from that 
mortal integument 'by which they are held con- 
fined, and which communicates to them its pollu- 
tion, He therefore prohibited thoſe aliments and 
liquors which, by occaſioning diſorder in the body, 
obſcure and render heavy the intellectual fa- 
culties a. rw 
Anacharſis. He believed, then, that the uſe 
of wine, fleſh, and fiſh produced theſe fatal 


* Iſocr. in Buſir. t. ii. p. 163, Diog. Laert. lib. 3, $ 7. 

Y Iambl. Vit. Pythag. cap. 29, p- 139 3 cap. 34, p- 196; 
cap. 35, p- 212. 

z Corn, Celf. de Re Medic. lib, 1, Pref, 

* Jambl, cap. 16, 
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effects; for all theſe he has rigorouſly forbidden 
you?®. 

Samian. That is a miſtake : he condemned the 
intemperate uſe of wine e, and adviſed to abſtain 
from it a; but he permitted his diſciples to drink 
it at their principal meal, though only in a ſmall 
quantity © They alſo ſometimes eat of animals 
offered in ſacrifice, except the ox and the ramf, 
He himſelf refuſed not to taſte of them 8, though 
he uſually was ſatisfied with a little honey and 
ſome vegetables >, He forbade to eat certain fiſh, 
for reaſons which it is uſeleſs to repeat i. He be- 
ſides preferred a vegetable diet to every other; but 
the abſolute prohibition of meat was only for ſuch 
of his diſciples as aſpired to more exalted per- 
fection l. 

Anachar/is, But how can we reconcile the per- 
miſſion he granted to others with his ſyſtem of 
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d Athen. lib. 7, Cap. 16, . 08. Iambl. Ca O, 156. 
Diog. Laert. b. l, 5 14. Bo * 

© Diog. Laert. lib. 8, F 9. 

4 Clem. Alex. Pæd. lib. 2, p. 170. 

© Iambl. cap. 21, p. 83. 
; f Iambl. cap. 21, p. 83. Ariſtox. ap. Diog. Laert. lib. 8, 

20. 

s Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 37. Ariſtox. ap. Athen. lib. 10, 
* et ap. Aul. Gell: ib. 4, cap. 11. Alexis ap. Aul. Gell. 
8 | 


bk Ariſtot. ap. Diog. Laert. ibid. $ 19. Athen. lib. 10, p. 419. 
Porph. Vit. Pythag. p. 37. | 


i Iambl. cap. 24, p. 92. Diog. Laert. ibid. ; 19, Flut. in 
Bympoſ. ap. Aul. Gell. lib. 4, cap. 11. 
K cap. 24 P. YO, 


the tranſmigration of ſouls? for, in fact, as the 
Athenian juſt now remarked, you continually riſk 
eating your father or your mother. 

Samian. I might anſwer, that the fleſh of vic- 
tims is alone ſerved up at our tables; and that we 
only ſacrifice the animals into which our ſouls are 
not deſtined to tranſmigrate®. But J have a better 
ſolution of the difficulty : Pythagoras and his firſt 
diſciples did not believe in the metempſychoſis. 

Anacharſis. How? 

Samian. Timæus, one of the moſt ancient and moſt 
celebrated among them, has acknowledged this, 
He ſays that, the fear of human laws not making 
a ſufficient impreſſion on the multitude, it is neceſ- 
ſary to awe them by the dread of imaginary puniſh- 
ments; and to teach that the guilty ſhall, after 
death, be transformed into vile or ſavage beaſts, 
and ſuffer all the pains annexed to their new con- 
dition a. 

Anachar/ſis, You overturn all my ideas. Did 
not Pythagoras reje& bloody ſacrifices? Did he 
not forbid to ſlaughter animals? Whence aroſe 
the attention he has ſhewn to their preſervation, 
unleſs from his believing they were animated by a 
foul ſimilar to ours*? 


I Diog- Laert, lib. 8, $ 13. Anonym. ap. Phot. p. 1316. 

= Iambl. Vit. Pythag. cap. 18, p. 71. 

= Tim. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 104 

* —_— Ls lib. 8, § 13. iambl. cap. 24, p. 90. Porphyr. 
Vit. T7 ag. p. 24+ Ritterhul, ibid. p. 22. Anonym. ap. Phot. 
p. 131 
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Samian. This was founded on juſtice, By what 
right, in fact, do we preſume to deprive of life 
creatures who, like ourſelves, have received that 
gift from heaven ?? The firſt men, more obedient 
to the diQates of nature, only offered to the gods 
fruits; honey, and the cakes which were their 
food 1. They dared not ſhed the blood of animals, 
eſpecially thoſe which are uſeful to man. Tradi- 
tion has tranſmitted to us with horror the me. 
mory of the moſt ancient parricide ; and by pre. 
ſerving, in like manner, the names of thoſe who 
by madvertence, or in a fit of anger, firſt flew 
animals of any kind *, has ſhewn us the aſtoniſh- 
ment and abhorrence which ſuch a deed excited in 
every mind. A pretext therefore was neceſſary, 
Animals were found to occupy too much room 
in the world; and an oracle was invented to au- 
thoriſe us to overcome our repugnance to put 
them to death, We obeyed; and, ſtill more to 
ſtifle our remorſe, we wiſhed even to obtain the 
conſent of our victims; whence it is that, even at 
this day, none are ſacrificed without having firſt, 
by ablutions or other means, been induced to bow 
the head in token of approbation * With ſuch 
indignity does violence mock weakneſs ! 


— 


y Emped. ap. Ariſtot. Rhet. lib. 1. 3s t. ii. p. 541. 

4 Plat. de Leg. lib. C, t. ii. p. 782. d ap. Porphyr. 
de Abſtin. lib. 2, p. 137. 

r Plut. in Romi t. i. p. 39. 

* Porphyr. de Abſtin. lib. 2, p. 117 et 119. 

Hut. Sympoſ. lib. 8, quæſl. 8, t. ii. p. 729, F. 
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Anac barſis. This violence was no doubt neceſ- 
ſary: animals, by becoming too numerous, would 
devour the harveſts. 

Samian. Thoſe which multiply moſt, live only a 
few years; and the greater part, deprived of the care 
we take of them, would not perpetuate their ſpe- 
cies*, With reſpect to the reſt, wolves and vultures 
would have delivered us from them. But, to prove 
to you that it was not their depredations that in- 
duced us to make war on them, I ſhall aſk you 
whether the fiſh, which we purſue in an element 
ſo different from that which we inhabit, would 
ever have laid waſte our fields*? No; nothing 
ought to have induced us to defile altars with the 
blood of animals: for, ſince I am not permitted 
to offer to heaven fruits ſtolen from the field of 
my neighbour, ought 1 to preſent to him a life 
which appertains not to me?? Let us, beſides, en- 
quire which is the victim moſt agreeable to the 
Divinity. On this queſtion nations and prieſts are 
divided. In one place, ſavage and noxious animals 
are ſacrificed; and, in another, thoſe which aſſiſt 
us in our labours. The 1ntereſt of man, guiding 
him in this choice, has fo aſſociated with his in- 
Juſtice, that in Egypt it 1s conſidered as an im- 


— _—__ 
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v Porphyr. de Abſtinent. lib. 4, p. 344. 
* Plut. Sympol. lib. 8. quæſt. 8. t. ii. p. 730. 
Y Porphyr. de Abſtinent. lib, 2, p. 124. 
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piety to ſacrifice the cow, and an act of piety to 
immolate the bull *. 

Amidſt this uncertainty, Pythagoras diſtinctly 
perceived that abuſes conſecrated by a long courſe 
of ages were not at once to be eradicated. He 
abſtained from bloody ſacrifices, and the firſt claſs 
of his diſciples abſtained from them likewiſe. The 
reſt, obliged ſtill to preſerve connections with the 
world, were permitted to ſacrifice a ſmall number 
of animals: and to taſte, rather than eat, their 
fleſh *. 

This was a compliance which a reſpect for 
cuſtom and religion ſeemed to juſtify ; and, ex- 
cept in this particular, we lived in the moſt ſocial 
friendſhip with the mild and peaceable animals, 
We are forbidden to do them the leaſt injury », 
After the example of our founder, we feel the 
ſtrongeſt averſion to thoſe occupations the buſi 
neſs of which is to put them to death ©; for expe- 
rience has but too well proved that the frequent 

effuſion of blood makes the ſoul contract a kind 
of ferocity, The chace is forbidden us . We re- 
nounce pleaſures ; but we are more humane, mild, 
and compaſſionate than other men*; and I will 


Herodot. lib, 2, cap. 45- Porphyr. ibid. p. 120. 
2 Tambl, Vit. Pythag. cap. 28, p. 126. 
2 de Solert. Animal. t. ii. p. 964. Iambl. cap. 21, 
p- 84. 

© Eudox. ap. Porph. Vit. Pythag. p. 9. 
4 Iambl. "Dt. orph rg. P. 9 
+ Porphyr. de Abſtinent. lib. 3, p. 263. 
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add, much more ill treated. No means have been 
left untried to deſtroy a pious and learned ſo- 
ciety *, which, contemning pleaſures, has been en- 
tirely devoted to promote the happineſs of man- 
kind. 

Anacharſis, I have been but ill acquainted with 
your inſtitution : may I be permitted to requeſt 
you to give me a more juſt idea of it? 

Samian. You know that Pythagoras, on his re- 
turn from his travels, fixed his reſidence in Italy 
and that, liſtening ro his advice, the Greek colonies 
ſettled in that fertile country, laid their arms at 
his feet, and conſented to make him the arbiter 
of their diſputes ; that he taught them to live in 
peace with each other, and with the neighbouring 
nations; that both men and women ſubmitted 
with equal ardour to make the greateſt ſacrifices ; 
that from all parts of Greece, Italy, and Sicily, 
an incredible number of diſciples reſorted to him; 
that he appeared at the courts of tyrants without 
| flattering them, and induced them to abdicate their 
power without repining ; that at the ſight of ſo 
many great and beneficial changes, the people 
every where exclaimed that ſome deity had de- 
ſcended from heaven to deliver the earth from 
the evils by which it was afflicteds, 


— 


< Apul. ap. Bruck. t. i. p. 663. 
1 Iambl. cap. 6, p. 233 cap. 28. p. 118, et 120. Porphyr. 
Vit. Pythag. P · 2 Fo : ; 
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Anacharſis. But have not either he or his dif. 
ciples had recourſe to falſchood to ſupport the 
character he had acquired? Recollect the mira- 
cles that are attributed to him“; at his voice the 
fea became calm, the ſtorm was diſperſed, and the 
peſtilence ſuſpended its rage i. Recollect alſo the 
eagle which he called while ſoaring in the air, and 
which came and reſted on his hand; and the bear 
that, in obedience to his commands, no longer 
attacked the timid animals k. 

Samian. Theſe extraordinary ſtories have always 
appeared to me deſtitute of foundation. I find no 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that Pythagoras ever pretended 
to exert a power over nature. 

Anacharfis, But you will at leaſt allow that he 
pretended to a knowledge of future events |, and 
to have received his doctrines from the prieſteſs of 
Delphi®. 

Samian. He certainly believed in divination; 
and this error, if it be one, was common to him 
with the ſages of his time, with thoſe poſterior 
to him, and even with Socrates himſelf». He 
affirmed that his doctrine was dictated by the 


— 


h Alian. Var. Hiſt, lib. 4, cap. 17. 
3 Jambl. cap. 28. p. 114. Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 3t. 
* Iambl. Vit. Pythag. cap. 13, p. 46. 
Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 34. Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. 1, 
p. 339. lambl. cap. 28, p. 126. Anonym. ap, Phot. p. 1316. 
w Ariſtox. ap. Diog. Laert. lib. 8, f 21. 
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oracle of Apollo. If this be eſteemed a crime, we 
muſt charge with impoſture Minos, Lycurgus, and 
almoſt all the legiſlators, who, to give greater 
authority to their laws, have feigned that they re- 
ceived them from the gods . 

Anacbarſis. Permit me ſtill to urge my Ae 
for inveterate prejudices are not eaſily renounced. 
Why is his philoſophy enveloped in a triple veil 
of darkneſs? How is it poſſible that the man who 
had the modeſty to prefer the title of Lover of 
Wiſdom to that of Sage ?, ſhould not have had the 
frankneſs to declare the truth without diſguiſe? 

Samian. You will find ſimilar ſecrets to thoſe 
at which you now expreſs your ſurpriſe, in the 
myſteries of Eleuſis and Samothrace, among the 
Egyptian prieſts, and among all religious ſocieties, 
Nay, have not alſo our philoſophers a doctrine 
which they excluſively reſerve for thole diſciples 
whoſe circumſpection they have proved a? The 
eyes of the multitude were formerly too weak to 
endure the light; and even at preſent, who 
would venture, in the midſt of Athens, freely to 
explain his opinions on the nature of the gods, 
and the defects of the popular government ? There 
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are therefore ſome truths which the ſage ſhould 
guard with care, and ſuffer only to eſcape him, if 
I may ſo ſpeak, drop by drop. 

Anachar/is. But there are others which ſurely 
he ought to diſpenſe in a full ſtream; as the truths 
of morality, for inſtance ; yet even theſe you cover 
with an almoſt impenetrable veil, When, for 
example, inſtead of adviſing me to fly idleneſs, or 
not to irritate an enraged man, you tell me not 
to ſit down on a buſhel, or to beware how I ſtir the 
fire with a ſword”, it is evident that, to the dif. 
ficulty of practiſing your leſſons, you add that of 
underſtanding them. 

Samian. Yet is it this very difficulty which im- 
preſſes them more forcibly on the mind. What 
has been hardly acquired is more carefully pre- 
ſerved. Symbols excite curioſity, and give an air 
of novelty to common maxims; and as they pre- 
ſent themſelves more frequently to our ſenſes than 
the other ſigns of our thoughts, they give greater 
authority to the laws they inculcate. Thus the 
foldier cannot fit near his fire, nor the labourer 
look on his buſhel, without recollecting the pro- 
hibition and the precept. | 


r Plut. in Num. t. is Þ- 69. Id. de Lib. Educ. t. ii. . p. 12 


Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 42. Iambl. cap. 22, p. 84. Diog. 
Laert, lib. 8, 5 N etr. Byzant. ap. Athen. lib. 10, 
© © Cap» 19, p- 452. 
* Iambl. cap. 34, p. 198. 
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Anacharfis. You are To fond of myſtery, that one 
of the firſt diſciples of Pythagoras incurred the in- 
dignation of the reſt for having publiſhed the ſolu- 
tion of a problem in geometry*. 

Samian. It was then a general opinion that ſcience, 
like modeſty, ſhould cover itſelf with a veil, to in- 
creaſe the charms of the treaſures it conceals, and 
give more authority to him by whom they are poſ- 
ſefſed. Pythagoras doubtleſs profited by this pre- 
judice; and I will even acknowledge, if you inſiſt, 
that, after the example of ſome legiſlators, he had 
recourſe to pious frauds to gain credit with the 
multitude *; for I equally miſtruſt the extravagant 
eulogiums which have been beſtowed on him, and 
the odious accuſations that have been employed to 
blacken him. But what enſures his glory * is, that 
he conceived the grand project of a ſociety which, 
perpetually ſubſiſting, and becoming the depoſitary 
of the ſciences and of manners, ſhould be the organ 
of truth and virtue, when men ſhould be able to 
liſten to the one, and to practiſe the other. 

A great number of diſciples embraced the new 
inſtitution 7. He aſſembled them in a ſpacious 
edifice, where they lived in common *, and were 
dftributed in different claſſes, Some paſſed their 


Y Tambl. Vit. Pythag. cap. 34, p. 198. 

* Hermipp. ap. Diog. Laert. lib. 8,8 gr. 

* Plat. de Rep. lib. 10, t. ii. p. bon. 

7 Diog. Laert. lib. 8,4 15. Iambl. cap. 6, p. 22. 
a lambl. ibid. Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 25. 
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lives in meditation on heavenly things; others cul. 
tivated the ſciences, and eſpecially geometry and 
_aſtronomy *z while others, who were called mana- 
gers or ſtewards, were charged with the Green of 
the houſe and its affairsb. 

It was not eaſy to obtain admiſſion as a novice, 
Pythagoras examined the character of the candi. 
date, his habits, his behaviour, his diſcourſe, his 
lence, the impreſſion which objects made on him, 
and the manner in which he carried himſelf to his 
relations and friends. As ſoon as he was accepted, 
he depoſited all his property in the hands of the 
ſtewards. 

His probation or noviciate laſted ſeveral years; 
but this term was abridged in favour of thoſe who 
ſooner attained to ee J. During three whole 
years, the novice received no kind of notice ot 
reſpect in the ſociety, but was, as it were, devoted 
to contempt. Afterwards, condemned to ſilence 
for five years e, he learned to bridle his curioſity ,, 
to detach himſelf from the world, and to employ 
his thoughts on God alone s. All his dime was 
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taken up with purifications, and different exerciſes” 
of piety * : he heard, at intervals, the voice of Pytha- 
goras, who was concealed from his eyes by a thick 
veil, and who judged of his diſpoſition from his 
anſwers. | | 

If the progreſs he made gave ſatisfaction, he 
was admitted to the ſacred doctrine; but if he diſ- 
appointed the expectations of his maſters, he was 
diſmiſſed, and his property reſtored to him conſi- 
derably increaſed *, From that moment he was 
as it were blotted out from among the number of 
the living. A tomb was erected for him within 
the houſe, and the members of the ſociety refuſed 
to know him if by any accident they ſaw him 
again!, The ſame puniſhment was inflicted on 
thoſe who divulged the ſacred doctrine to the pro- 
fane®, | 

The ordinary aſſociates might, with the permiſ- 
ſion of, or rather by an order from, the chief, re- 
enter into the world, take on them public emplny- 
ments, or ſuperintend their domeſtic affairs, with- 
out renouncing their firſt engagements, 

Unaſſociated diſciples, both men and women, 
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bd Jambl. Vit. Pyth, cap. 17, p- 61. 

i [d. ibid. p. 606, Diog. Laert. lib, 8, F 10. 

* Iambl. ibid, 
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were admitted to different houſes ®, where they 
ſometimes remained whole days, and were preſent 
at different exerciſes. 

And, laſtly, virtuous men, the greater part re- 
ſiding in diſtant places, were affiliated to the ſocie- 
ty, laboured to promote its advancement, imbibed 
its ſpirit, and practiſed its rules. 

The diſciples who lived in common roſe very 
early, and immediately on their awaking employed 
themſelves in two examinations; the one relative 
to what they had ſaid or done the preceding even- 
ing, and the other to what they were to do on the 
enſuing day; the former to exerciſe their memory, 
the latter to regulate their conduct. After hav. 
ing put on a white and extremely neat” robe, they 
took their lyres, and ſang ſacred ſongs*?, till the 
moment when the ſun appearing above the hori- 
z0n, they proſtrated themſelves before him*®, and 
went each ſeparately to walk in pleaſant groves or 
agreeable ſolitudes. The aſpect and tranquillity 


8 — 


» Tambl. Vit. Pythag. cap. 36, p. 214. Porphyr. Vit. Pyth 
p. 25. Kuſt. ibid. 
© Diod. Sic. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 245: Jambl. cap. 29, 
p bone 141; Cap. 35, p. 206. Porphyr. it. Pythag. p. 40, 41. 
* . Aur. v. 40. 
. Þ Ariftot, ap. Diog. Laert. lib. 8, $ 19. lian. Var, Hil. 
lib. 2, cap. 32. Tambl. cap. 21, p. 84; cap. 28, p. 126. 

4 Iambl. cap. 25, p. 95. 

r Id. cap. 35, p. 206. 

* It appears that Socrates, at the riſing of the ſun, after the 
example perhaps of the Pythagoreans, proſtrated himſelf before 
that luminary. (Plat in Conv, t. iii. p. 220.) 
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of theſe beauteous ſcenes diffuſed peace and har- 
mony through their ſouls, and prepared them for 
the learned converſations that awaited them at their 
return *. 

Theſe were almoſt always held in a temple, and 
turned on the accurate ſciences, or on morality *; 
of which ſkilful profeſſors explained to them the 
elements, and gradually conducted them to the 
moſt exalted theory. Frequently they propoſed to 
them, for the ſubject of their meditation, ſome com- 
prehenſive principle, or ſome perſpicuous and in- 
ſtructive maxim. Pythagoras, who ſaw every truth 
at a glance, and expreſſed it in a ſingle word, would 
ſometimes ſay to them: What is the univerſe? 
Order. What is friendſhip? Equality*. Theſe 
ſublime definitions, which were at that time new, 
charmed and elevated the minds of his diſciples. 
The former was received with ſuch approbation, 
that it was ſubſtituted to the ancient names which 
the Greeks had till then given to the univerſe, — 
To the exerciſes of the mind ſucceeded thoſe of the 
body; as running and wreſtling, and thoſe leſs vio- 
lent conteſts which might be decided in groves or 
gardens *. 

Ar dinner, bread and honey. were ſerved up to 


— 
*» 


* Iambl. cap. 20, p. $1. 

t Id, ibid. | 

Id. cap. 29, p. 138. Diog. Laert, lib. 8, 4 10. Anonym. 
ap- Phot. p. 1317. 
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them, but rarely wine 7. Thoſe who aſpired to 
perfection often took only ſome bread and water *, 
When they roſe from table, they employed them. 
ſelves in the conſideration of the affairs which 
ſtrangers had ſubmitted to their arbitration *, Af. 
terwards they again took their walks, by two or 
three together, and diſcourſed on the leſſons they 
had received in the-morning *®. From theſe conver. 
ſations were ſtrictly baniſhed all ſlander, inveRtives, 
pleaſantries, and ſuperfluous words s. 

When they returned to the houſe, they went to 
the bath, and on coming out of it were diſtributed 
in different rooms, in which tables were ſpread, 
each with ten covers. They were ſerved with wine, 
bread, vegetables, boiled or raw ; ſometimes por- 
tions of animals offered in ſacrifice ; and ſometimes, 
though bur rarely, fiſh. Their ſupper, which mult 
be ended before the ſetting of the ſun, was preceded 
by the burning of incenſe and different perfumes 
which they offered to the gods d. 

I had forgotten to tell you that, on certain days 
of the year, an exquiſite and ſumptuous repaſt was 
ſerved up to them, which, after it had remained 
for ſome time before their eyes, they ſent untouched 


— 


— * 
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y Iambl. cap. 21, p. 82, 
2 Alexis ap. Athen. lib. 4 p. 161. 
2 Jambl. ibid. 
d 1d. ibid. | 
Id. cap. 305 p. 1453 
* Iamb)], cap. 21, p. 83. 
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ro their Neves, roſe from table, and even abſtained 
from their ordinary meal ©, 

The ſupper was followed by libations to the 
gods; after which the youngeſt diſeiple read to the 
reſt, the oldeſt chooſing the ſubject. The latter, 
before he diſmiſſed them, reminded them of theſe 
important precepts: Neglect not to honour the 
gods, the genii, and kerowsj to reverence thoſe 
from whom you have received life or benefits; and 
to fly to the defence of the violated laws.” To in- 
ſpire them ſtill more with the ſpirit of mildneſs and 
equity, he added; © Beware not to root up the 
tree or plant which may be uſeful to man; nor to 
kill the animal which has done him no injury f.“ 

When retired to their apartments, each cited him- 
ſelf before the tribunal of his conſcience; and mens 
tally paſſed in review and condemned his faults of 
commiſſion and omiſſioa *, 1 

After this examination, the conſtant Sm off 
which would alone be ſufficient to correct our des 
fects, they again took their lyres, and ſang hymns 
in honour of the gods. In the morning, when they 
aroſe, they had recourſe to muſic, to diſſipate the 
vapours of ſleep; and in the evening, to calm the 
diſturbance of the ſenſes b. Their death was tran- 


© Diod. Sic. Excerpt Valef. p p. 245. e ap. 315 p. 137. 
f Iambl. cap. 21, p- 84. 
s Diog. Laert. lib. 8, F 22. Lambl. caps . Aur. 


Carm. v. 40, Hierocl. ibid. Porphyr, Vit. g. p- 41. 
b Plut. de Iſid. t. ii. p. 384. Quintil. de lb e 
p. 589. Iambl. cap. 25, p- 95+ $01. A &. 
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quil. Their bodies, as is ſtill practiſed, were in- 
cloſed in coffins with leaves of myrtle, olive, and 
poplari, and their funerals were accompanied with 
ceremonies which it is not permitted us to reveal k. 

During their whole lives they were animated by 
two ſentiments, or rather by one ſingle ſentiment, 
an intimate union with the gods, and the moſt 
perfect union with men, Their principal obliga- 
tion was to meditate on the Divinity l, to conſider 
themſelves as ever in his preſence ®, and to regu- 
late their conduct in all things by his will. Hence 
that reverence for the Divine Being which permitted, 
them not to pronounce his name in their oaths ; 
that purity of manners which rendered them wor- 
thy of his regard” ; thoſe exhortations they con- 
tinually inculcated, not to drive away the ſpirit of 
God, who reſided in their ſouls ; and that ardour 
with which they applied to- divination, the only 
means remaining to us pope we can diſcover 
bis will. 

Hence alſo flowed the Fn which united 
wem to each other and to all mankind *. Never 

Plin. lib, 3 6, cap. 72, t. ii, 1 

7 Plot: e 1 185— Alex. Strom. lib, 5, p. 68 
42. 1 65 em. Alex. Strom. lib, 5, p. 686, 

= Tamhl. cap. 16, p. HY. Anonym. ap. Phot, p. 1313. 


» Tambl. cap; 28, 11 
TIES 

1. Id. cap. 16, p. 57. 

4 Id. cap. 33, P. 193. 

r Id. cap. 28, p. 116. 
I cap. 33, P. 193. 
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was friendſhip known, never was it felt, as by Py, 
thagoras. He it was who firſt uttered the fineſt 
and moſt conſoling of all ſentiments: My friend is 
my other ſelf . In fact, when I am with my friend 
I am not along, nor are we two. 

As, in phyſics and morals, he referred every thing 
to unity ; he wiſhed that his diſciples might have 
but one ſame opinion, one ſingle will . Diveſted 
of all property *, but free in their engagements ; 
inſenſible to falſe ambition, to vain glory ?, to the 
contemptible intereſts which ordinarily divide man- 
kind; they had only to fear the rivalry of virtue, 
and oppoſition of character. From the time of 
their noviciate the greateſt efforts concurred tq 
ſurmount theſe obſtacles. Their union, cemented 
by the deſire of pleaſing the Divine Being, to whom 
they referred all their actions, procured them 
triumphs without arrogance, 7 emulation * 
out jealouſy. 

They learned to forget themſelves, and ä 
to ſacrifice to each other their opinions ; not to 
wound friendſhip by diſtruſt, by the ſlighteſt falſe- 
hoods, ill- timed pleaſantries, or uſeleſs proteſta- 


tions d. 
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t Nur Vit. Pythag. p. 37. 
v Iambl. cap. 33, p- 186. 
* Id. cap. 30, p. 108. 
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They alſo learned to take the alarm ad the ap- 
proach of the leaſt coolneſs. When, in the conver. 
ſations in which they diſcuſſed queſtions in philo. 
fophy, any harſh expreſſion eſcaped them, they 
never ſuffered the ſun-to go down, without giving 
the hand in token of reconciliation, One of 
them on ſuch an occaſion ran to his friend, and faid 
to him : Let us forget our anger, and be you the 
judge of the difference between us. Moſt willingly, 
replied the other; but I ought to bluſh that, ſince 
I am older than you, I was not the firſt to make 

this offer 9, | | 3 
They learned to ſubdue thoſe inequalities of 
temper which weary and diſcourage friendſhip.— 
Did they feel their paſſion riſe, did they foreſee a 
moment of melancholy or diſguſt ; they ſought re. 
tirement, and calmed this involuntary diſorder 
either by reflection, or by melodies ſuited to the 
different affections of the ſoul f, : 

To their education were they indebted for this 
docility of mind, and thoſe eaſy and complying 
manners which united them to each other. During 
their youth, particular care was taken not to ſour 
their diſpoſition. Reſpectable and indulgent tu- 
tors recalled them to their duty by mild corrections, 


— 


< Plut. de Frat. A mor. t. ii. p. 488. 
* Iambl. cap. 27, p. 107. 

Id. cap. 31, p. 103. | | | 

f Alan. Var. Hiſt. bb. 14, cap. 23. Chamel. ap. Athen. 
lib. 14, cap. 3, p. G23 lambl. cap. 25, p. 933 cap. 32, p. 181. 
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opportunely adminiſtered, and which had more the 


appearance of exhortation than reproach t. 

Pythagoras, who reigned over the whole body 
with the tenderneſs of a father, but with the autho- 
rity of a monarch, lived with the members of it as 
with his friends. He took care of them in ſick- 
nels, and conſoled them under their ſufferings d; 
and it was by the kindneſs with which he treated 
them as much as by his underſtanding and know- 
ledge, that. he obtained that aſcendancy over their 
minds that his moſt trivial expreſſions were conſi- 
dered by them as oracles ; and that they frequently 
returned no other anſwer to objections urged againſt 
them, than by theſe words: He has ſaid iti. By 
this alſo he infuſed into the hearts of his diſciples 
that rare and ſublime friendſhip which has paſſed 
into a proverb k. 

The children of this great family, diſperſed 
through various climates, without having ever ſeen 
each other before, made themſelves known by cer- 
tain ſigns!, and became as familiar at the firſt in- 
terview as if they had been acquainted from their 
birth. So cloſely were their intereſts united, that 
many of them have paſſed the ſeas, and riſqued 


_— 
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s Tambl. cap. 22, p. 85. 

b Porphyr. Vit. Pychag. p. 37. : 
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their fortune, to re-eſtabliſh that of one of their 
brethren who had fallen to diſtreſs or indigence ®, 

| I ſhall here adduce an affecting example of their 
mutual confidence, One of our ſociety travelling 
on foot, loſt his way in a deſert, and arrived exhauſt. 
ed with fatigue at an inn, where he fell ſick.— 
When at the point of death, unable to recompenſe 
the care and kindneſs with which he had been treat- 
ed, he traced ſome ſymbolical marks, with a trem- 
bling hand, on a tablet, which he directed to be ex- 
poſed to view on the public road. A long time 
after, chance brought to theſe remote places a diſci- 
ple of Pythagoras; who, informed by the enigma- 
tical characters he ſaw before him of the misfor- 
runes of the firſt traveller, ſtopped, payed the inn- 
keeper the expence he had been at with intereſt, 
and then continued his journey u. 

Anachbarſis. I am not ſurpriſed at this. I will 
tell you what was related to me at Thebes, You 
knew Lylis. 

Samian. He was one of the ornaments of the 
order. While yet young, he found means ta 
eſcape from that perſecution in which ſo many 
Muſtrious Pythagoreans perifhed ?; and repairing 
to Thebes, updertook the education of Epami- 
nondas . 


„ Diod Sic. Excerpt. Valel. p. 2 * . 1 2. 
» k 2% ambl. cap. 35. 5.5 
Id. cap. 35, p. 200. 
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Anacharſis, He died there, Your philoſophers, 
in Italy, fearing that the rites peculiar to their ſo- 
ciety had not been obſerved in his funeral, ſent 
Theanor to Thebes, to obtain his body, and to dif- 
tribute preſents to thoſe who had - aſſiſted him in 
his old age. Theanor, on his arrival, learned that 
Epaminondas, who had been initiated into your 
myſteries, had cauſed him to be buried according 
to your ſtatutes, and could not prevail on any per- 
fon to accept the money he brought 7. 

amian. You remind me of an anecdote of this 
Lyſis. One day, coming out of the temple of 
Juno*, he met, under the portico, one of his bre- 
thren, Euryphemus of Syracuſe ; who, having re- 
queſted him to wait a moment, went to proſtrate 
himſelf before the ſtatue of the goddeſs; and, after a 
long meditation, in which he became abſorbed with- 
out perceiving 1t, went out at another door, 'On 
the morrow, the day was far advanced when he re- 
paired to the aſſembly of the diſciples, whom he 
found uneaſy at the abſence of Lyſis. He then 
remembered the promiſe he had obtained from 
him, ran to the temple, and found him in the porch, . 
fitting compoſedly on the ſame ſtone on which he 
had left him the preceding evening. 

You will not be aſtoniſhed at this perſeverance, 
when you are acquainted with the ſpirit of our ſo- 


ut. A. 


4 Plut. de Gen. Soer. t. ii. p. 583. 
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ciety. It is rigid, and admits of no relaxation. 
Far from ſuffering the leaſt infringement on the 
ſeverity of its laws, it makes perfection conſiſt in 
converting counſels into precepts. 

Anacharſis. But among thoſe precepts you have 
fome ſo trivial and frivolous as to degrade the 
mind: as, for example, not to croſs the right leg 
with the left*; not to pare your nails on feſtival 
days; nor to make uſe of cypreſs wood for your 
coftins *. 

Samian. Do not judge of us from that multitude 
of obſervances, the greater part of which were added 
to our rule by rigouriſts who wiſhed to reform re- 
formation; though ſome have relation to truths of 
a ſuperior order, and all have been preſcribed to 
exerciſe us in patience. and other virtues. The 
tendency and power of our inſtitution ſhould be 
eſtimated by its effects on important occaſions, 
A diſciple of Pythagoras ſuffers neither tears nor 
complaints to eſcape him, nor manifeſts either fear 
or weakneſs in dangers. In affairs of intereſt he 
deſcends not to entreaties, becauſe he only aſks 
for juſtice z nor to flatteries, becaule he loves only 
the truth *. 

Anacharſis. You need ſay no more on this ſub- 


— — 
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ject. I know the power which religion and phi- 
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loſophy have over ardent imaginations, when de- 
voted to them; but I know alſo that we frequently 
indemnify ourſelves for the paſſions we ſacrifice by 
thoſe which we retain, I have ſeen and had an 
opportunity of obſerving, a ſociety whoſe time is 
divided between ſtudy and prayer, which has re- 
nounced without regret the pleaſures of ſenſe and 
the enjoyments of life; and willingly embraced ſo- 
litude, abſtinence, and auſterities *, becauſe by 
theſe means it governs kings and people. I ſpeak 
of the Egyptian prieſts, whole inſtitution appears to 
me perfectly to relemble yours?. 

Samian. With this difference, that, far from la- 
bouring to reform the nation, they regard no other 
intereſt than that of their own ſocicty. | 

| Anacharſis. The ſame reproach has been thrown 

on you. Is it not ſaid that, full of a blind defe- 
rence for your founder, and a fanatical attachment 
to your ſaciety, you regard the reſt of mankind 
only as a vile herd of animals of an inferior ſpe- 
cies * ? 

Samian. Is it poſſible that we ſhould be charged 
with degrading and contemning mankind, when 
we conſider beneficence as one of the principal 
means by which we may approach the Divine Be- 
ing“ ? we, who have only laboured to effect a cloſe 


_ — — 
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connection between heaven and earth, between the 
citizens of the ſame city, the children of the ſame 
family, and between all living beings®*, of W 
nature they may be 

In Egypt the ſacerdotal order aims only at re- 

ſpect and power; it therefore protects deſpotiſm, 
by which it is in its turn protected. Pythagoras 
loved mankind affectionately, ſince he wiſhed that 
they ſhould all be free and virtuous. 
Anacharfis. But could he flatter himſelf that they 
would deſire to become ſo with the ſame ardour, 
and that the leaſt ſhock would not deſtroy the au- 
thority of the laws and of virtue? 

Samian. It was at leaſt a noble act to lay the 
foundations of that authority ; and his firſt ſucceſs 
might induce him to hope that he ſhould be able 
to raiſe it to a certain elevation. I have ſpoken 
to you of the revolution which his arrival in Italy 
immediately produced in manners; and which 
would have been gradually extended, had not men 
poſſeſſing power, but polluted with crimes, enter- 
tained the fooliſh ambition of being admitted into 
our ſociety. They were refuſed, and this refuſal 
occaſtoned its ruin. Calumny attacked us rhe mo- 
ment it ſaw itſelf ſupported .. We became odious 
to the multitude, becauſe we condemned the con- 


> Tambl. cap. 23, p. the. 
_ © Diod, Sic. lib. * p. 66. 
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ferring df the offices of magiſtracy by way of lot; 
and to the rich becauſe we recommended that they 
ſhould be beſtowed on merit f. Our words were 
transformed into ſeditious maxims, and our aſſem- 
blies into meetings of conſpirators 5. Pythagoras, 
baniſned from Crotona, could find no aſylum even 
among the people who owed to him their happi- 
neſs. His death could not extinguiſh the perſe- 
cution. Many of his diſciples, collected in a houſe, 
were devoted to the flames, and almoſt all pe- 
riſhed Þ : the reſt having fled, the inhabitants, 
who: were become ſenſible of their innocence, re- 
called them ſome time after; but a war taking 
place, they ſignalized their courage in a battle, 
and terminated an innocent life by a glorious 
death. | EE 
Though after theſe calamitous events the body 
of the ſociety was threatened with an approaching 
diſſolution, they continued during ſome time to 
name a head for its government*, Diodorus, one 
of the laſt, was an enemy to that cleanlineſs and 
neatneſs which Pythagoras had ſo ſtrongly recom- 
mended to us; and affected more rigid manners, 
a more negligent exterior, and a coarſer habit!,— 


_ 
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He had adherents, and a diſtinction was made in 
the ſociety between thoſoof the old and thoſe of 
che new rule. 

At pteſent, reduced to eienr Mete 
from each ether, and exciting neither envy nor pity, 
we practiſe in ſecret the precepts of our founder. 
Fudge of ' the influence they had in the origin of 
our inſtitution by that which they ſtil] retain ; for 
we eduented Epaminondas, and Phocion formed 
Himſelf on the examples of our philoſophers. 

It is not neceſſary that I ſhould remind: you that 
thisdotiety has produced a multitude of legiſlators, 
geometricians, aſtronomers, naturaliſts, -and cele- 
brated men of every claſs u; that it is that which 
has enlightened Greece; and that the modern phi- 
loſophers have derived from our authors the-greater 
part of the diſcoveries which = a lann to their 
works. 

The glory of Pythagoras has increaſed: every 
where he has obtained a diſtinguiſhed rank among 
the ſages . In ſome cities of Italy divine honor 
have been decreed him; they were even paid to 
him during his life? ?: at which you will not be 
ſurpriſed, if you obſerve in what manner nations, 
Philoſ t. 1 17 4 Fabrie l b ee! t. i. 188 
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and even philoſophers, ſpeak of the legiſlators and 
preceptors of the human race. They conſider them 
not as men, but as gods, as ſouls of a ſuperior 
order, who, having defcended from heayen into the 
, Taftarus which we inhabit, have deigned to take 
on them a human body, and participate in the evils 
we ſuffer, to inſtitute among us laws and philoſo- 
phy”. 

Anacharſis. It muſt nevertheleſs be confeſſed that 
the Ehdeavours of theſe beneficent genii have ſuc- 


ceeded but imperfectly; and, ſince they have not 
been able univerſally to extend or perpetuate their 
reformation, I conclude that men will ere be 


equally unjuſt and vicious. 


1 Saman. At leaſt, as Socrates has ſaid, wil * 


ven | ſhall more clearly explain itſelf to us; and God, 
compalſionating” our ighorance, ſhall ſend" ſome 
meſſenger to deliver to us his Wordy ant] reveal his 


mille.” e d #314 . 


The next day after this nee we ſet out 
for Athens, and, fome ern after, bo rap ag 
feſtivals of Delos. mew] 


4 = "Ss ths ; 


15 in Aleib. 2, tl li. p. 150. 
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4 Clem. Alex. Strom. libi 1, p. 355758. nf 


7 Plat. ap. Clem. Alex, Strom. lib. 1, p 
Plat. Apol. Socrat. t. i. p. 31. Id. in 
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CH AP. I. 
Delos and the Cyclades. 


N the happy climate in which I reſide, the 
ſpring is like the morning of a beautiful day, 
We there enjoy the bleſſings which it brings, and 
thoſe which it promiſes. The rays of the ſun are 
no longer obſcured by groſs vapours, nor are they 
yet irritated by the ardent aſpe& of the dog-ſtar. 
They diſpenſe a pure and ſteady light, which mild- 
ly repoſes on all objects, and reſembles that with 
which the-gods are furrounded on Olympus. 
When the luminary of day firſt appears in the 
horizon, the trees agitate their newly-unfolded 
leaves, the banks of the Ilyſſus reſound with the 
ſong of birds, and the echoes of Mount Hymettus 
—ith the muſic of the ruſtic reed; and when again 
he haſtens to his bed, the heavens are covered with 
a ſparkling veil, and the nymphs of Attica eſſay 
with timid fert light dances on the turf, But 
ſoon he once more returns, and we neither regret 
the coolneſs of the night, which flies his approach, 
nor the ſplendour of the preceding day ; it ſeems 
as if a new ſun aroſe on a new univerſe, and 
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brought from the eaſt colours unknown to mortals, 


Each inſtant adds a new charm to the beauties of 


nature, and every moment the great work of the 
development of beings advances towards its per- 
fection. 

O reſplendent days ! O delicious nights! what 
an emotion did that ſucceſſion of ſcenes which you 
preſented to all my ſenſes excite in my ſoul! O god 
of pleaſures! O ſpring! I have this year beheld 
thee in all thy glory. You traverſed as a conque- 
ror the fields of Greece, and ſcattered from your 
head the flowers which were to embelliſh them.— 


You appeared in the valleys, and they were changed 


into ſmiling meads; you were ſeen on the moun- 


tains, and the ſerpyllum and thyme exhaled a thou- 


ſand perfumes, You roſe into the air, and diffuſed 
all around the ſerenity of your ſmile. The Loves 
eagerly haſtened to you at your call, and caſt on 
every ſide their flaming darts, enkindling the 
whole earth. All things revived to receive new 


embelliſhments, and were embelliſhed to give new 


pleaſure. Such appeared the world when it emerg- 
ed from chaos, in thoſe happy moments in which 
man, charmed with his abode, and aſtoniſhed and 
delighted at his exiſtence, ſeemed only to poſſeſs 
underſtanding that he might know, a heart that he 
might deſire, and a foul: that he might feel, his hap- 
pineſs. 

This charming ſeaſon brought with it feſtivals 
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ſtill more ing : I mean, thoſe which are 
celebrated every four years at Delos, i in \ hanopr.c of 
Diana and Apollo**. The worſhip. of theſe two 
divinities has ſubſiſted in that iſland for a long ſuc. 
ceſſion of ages. But as it latterly began to decline, 
the Athenians inſtituted, during the Peloponneſian 
war *, games which drew thither a great concourſe 
of people from various nations. The youth of 
Athens were eager to diſtinguiſh themſelves in 
theſe, and the whole city was in motion. Prepara- 
tions were likewiſe made for the ſolemn deputation 
which is annually ſent to the temple of Delos, to 
preſent a tribute of gratitude for the victory which 
Theſeus gained over the Minotaur. The voyage 
is made in the ſame ſhip, which carried that, herq to 
Crete; and already, the prieſt of Apollo had 
crowned its, ſtern with his ſacred hands. I went 
down to the Piræus wich Philotas and Lyſis. The 
ſea was covered with {mall veſſels, which were get- 
ting under ſail for Delos, We had not the liberty 
of choice, but were hurried away by the ſailors, 
— lively and tumultuous; joy was mingled with 


Dionyſ. Perieg; v. 528. ap. Geograph. Min. t. iv. 106, 
Men, de PAcad. EE Bell. Lettr. t. xxvi. P- 211. # 

* Copfin. Faft. Attic. t. ii. p. 326. 

On the 6Gthiof the Attic month Thargeliong t the birtheof 
Diana was celebrated; and on the 5th, that of Apollo. In the 
zd year of the iogth Olympiad, or the year 341 before Cbriſt, 
the month of Thargelion began on the 2d of May; and thus the 

etch and 7th of Thargelion N with the Sth and 9th of 
ay 
K. Thucyd. lib. 3, cap. 104. 
7 Plat, j in Phædon. t. i. p. 7.56. Plut. in Theſ. t. i. p. 9. 
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that of the immenſe crowds of people who thronged 
to the beach, Woe were under way in a moment,, 
got out of the harbour, and arrived in the evening 
at the iſle of Ceos *. 

On the next day we coaſted Scyros, and leaving 
Tenos on the left, entered into the channel which 
ſeparates Delos from the iſland of Rhenea, 
We immediately came in ſight of the temple of 
Apollo, which we ſaluted with new. tranſports of 
joy; and the city of Delos was almoſt entirely diſ- 
played to our view. With an eager eye we ran 
over the ſuperb edifices, elegant porticos, and 
foreſts of columns by which it is embelliſhed ; and 
this proſpect, momentarily varying, ſuſpended in 
us the deſire to arrive at the land. 

When we had reached the ſhore, we ran to the 
temple, which 1s diſtant from it only about a hun- 
dred paces*. It is more than a thouſand years 
fince Erifichthon, ſon of Cecrops, laid the firſt 
foundation of this edifice d, to which the different 
ſtates of Greece continually add new embellifh- 
ments. It was covered with feſtoons and garlands, 
which, by the contraſt of their colours, gave a new 
luſtre to the Parian marble, of which it is built, 
Within we ſaw the ſtatue of Apollo, leſs celebrated 
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* Xſchin, epiſt, 1, in Demoſth. Oper. p. 205. 
2 Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 300. 
d Euſeb. Chron. F. 2, p. 76. 

0 Span. Voyag. t. i. Po 111. 
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for the d-licacy of the workmanſhip than its anti. 
quity 4. The god is repreſented holding his bow 
in one hand; and to ſignify that muſic owes to him 
its origin and charms, with his left he ſupports 
the three Graces, who are repreſented, the firſt with 
a lyre, the ſecond with flutes, and the third with a 
pipe: 

Near the ſtatue is that altar which is Memel 
one of the wonders of the world. It is nat gold 
or marble which is admired in it; horns of animals, 
forcibly bent, and artfully interwoven, form a 
whole equally folid and regular. Some prieſts, 
whoſe employment it is to adorn it with flowers 
and boughs*, made us obſerve: the ingenious: con- 
texture of its parts. It was the god himſelf, ex 
claimed a young prieſt, who in his childhood inter- 
wove them as you ſee. Thoſe menacing horns, 
which you behold ſuſpended on the wall, and thoſe 
of which the altar is compoſed, are the ſpoils of 
the wild goats which fed on Mount Cynthus, and 
which fell beneath the ſhafts of Diana . Here 
the eye meets nothing but prodigies. This palm- 
tree, which diſplays its branches over our heads, is 
the ſacred tree that ſupported Latona when ſhe 


—_— 


— — 


4 Plut, de Muſ. t. ii. p. 1136. 
e Id. de Solert. Animal, t. ii. i. p. 983. Alert. epig. 1, Diog. 


Laert, lib. 8, H 13. 
7 Spanh. in Callim. t. ii. p. 97. 


1 Callim, Hymn. i in Apoll. v. 60. 
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brought forth the divinities we adore®, The 
form of this altar has become celebrated by a pro- 
blem in geometry, of which an exact ſolution will 
perhaps never be given. The plague laid waſte 
our iſland, and Greece was ravaged by war. The 
oracle, being conſulted by our anceſtors, declared 
that theſe calainities would ceaſe if they could 
| make this altar double the ſize it is of at preſenti. 
They imagined it would be ſufficient to make it 
twice as large every way; but they found, with 
ſurpriſe, that they were conſtructing an enormous 
maſs, that would contain the altar in queſtion 
eight times. After other attempts equally fruit- 
leſs, they ſent to conſult Plato, then juſt returned 
from Egypt; who told their meſſengers, that the 
god, by this oracle, ſported with the ignorance of 
the Greeks, and exhorted them to cultivate the 
accurate ſciences, rather than to be continually 
occupied in diſſenſions and wars. At the ſame 
time he propoſed a ſimple and mechanical method 
of reſolving the problem; but the plague had 
ceaſed when his anſwer arrived. This, ſaid Philotas 
to me, was probably what the oracle had fore- 
ſeen, 


h Homer. in Odyſſ. lib. 6, v. 162. Callim. in Del. v. 208. 
Theophr. Hiſt. Plant. lib. 4, cap. 14, p. 489. Cicer. de Leg. 
lib. 1, t. ii. p. 115. Plin. lib. 16, cap. 44, t. ii. p. 40. Pauſan. 
lib. 8, cap. 23. p. 643. 

i Hut. de Gen. Socr. t. ii. p. 579+ Id. de E. Delph. p. 386. 
Val. Max. lib, 8, cap. 12. Extern. No. 1. Montucla, Hiſt. des 
Mathem. t. i. p. 186. 
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Theſe words, though pronounced in a lbw voice, 
engaged the attention of a citizen of Delos, who 
approached us, arid ſhewing us an altar leſs embel. 
liſned than the former: This, ſail he, is never 
drenched with the blood of victims; on this the 
devouring flame is never kindled. Hither Pytha- 
goras came, to offer, after the example of the peo- 
ple, cakes, barley, and whear*; and beyond all 
doubt the god was better pleafed with the enlighten- 
ed worſhip of that great man than with all thoſe 
ſtreams of blood with which our altars are perpe- 
tually inundated. 

He afterwards pointed out to us whateyer was 
worthy our remark within the temple. We liſten- 
ed to him with reſpe&; we admired the wiſdom of 
his diſcourſe, the mildneſs of his aſpect, and the 
kind attention which he paid to us. But, what was 
our ſurprife when mutval explanations diſcoyered to 
us Philocles! He was one of the principal inha- 
bĩtants of Delos for his riches and his dignities; he 
was the father bf Iſmene, whofe beauty was the 
ſubject of converſation among all the women of 
Greece; and it was him to whoſe hoſpitality we 
had been recommended by letters from Athens,— 
After having repeatedly embraced us, Haſten, 
ſaid he, to ſ:late my! houſchold gods; come and 
ſee Iſmene, and you ſhall be witneſſes to her mar- 


x Clem. Alex. = Stipe. lib. 9 7, Þ» 849. Nen de Abdi. 
lib. * p. 153. Not. ibid. ‚ 
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nage, and partake in the joy of Leucippe her hap, 
py mother. They will not receive you as ſtrangers, 
but as friends, whom Heaven has long deſtined to 
viſit them, Yes; 1 1 ſwear to you, added he, graſp- 
ing our hands; all thoſe who love virtue have legi- 
timate claims to the friendſhip of Philocles and his 
family. 

We came out of the temple: his friendly i impa- 
tience would ſcarcely permit us to take a view of 
that multitude of ſtatues and altars by which i it ĩs 
ſurcounded. In the midſt of theſe ſtands a figure 
of Apollo, about twenty-four feet high, Long 

treſſes of hair float on his ſhoulders; and his robe, 

which 1 is folded on his left arm, ſeems to obey the 
breath of the zephyr. The ſtatue and the plinth 
on which i it ſtands are of a ſingle block of wardle: ; 
it was dedicated by the inhalfitancs of Nixos „. 

Near this coloſſus, Nicias, general of the Athé- 
nians, cauſed to be placed a palm-tree of bronze , 

the workmanſhip of which is equally | precious wk 
the materials, F arther on we read; on ſeveral 
ſtatues, this pompous inſcription ® : 6 The iſland 


of Chios is famous for its excellent wines: it will 


hereafter be ſo for the works of Bupalus and An- 
thermus,” Theſe two artiſts lived about two cen- 


! Tournef, Voyag. t. i. p. 301. . Wheler' Journey, book i, . 
p. 66. Spon. Voyag. t. 1. p. 107» 

= Tournef. ibid. p. r 

Hut. in Nic. t. i. p. 525. 

0 18 lib. 36, cap. 55 t. Ui 
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turies ſince; they have been ſucceeded and eclipſed 
by the Phidiaſes and Praxiteles; and thus, while 
they ſought to eternize their glory, they have only 
perpetuated their vanity. 

The city of Delos has neither towers nor walls, 
and is only defended by the preſence of Apollo?, 
The houſes are built of brick, or a kind of granite 
very common in the iſland . That of Philocles 
ſtood on the banks of a lake", covered with ſwans*, 
and almoſt ſurrounded by palm: trees. 

Leucippe, informed of the return of her huf. 
band, came out to meet him, and we took her for 
Iſmene; but ſoon after Iſmene appeared, and we 
imagined we beheld the goddeſs of love. Philocles 
exhorted us mutually to baniſh all conſtraint ,, and 
from that moment we experienced at once all the 
ſurpriſe of a new cgnneCtion, and all the enjoyments 
of an ancient friendſhip. 

Opulence ſhone conſpicuous in the houfe of 
Philocles; but prudence had ſo well regulated the 
uſe of his wealth, that it ſeemed to have granted 
every thing to utility and convenience, but nothing 

to caprice, Slaves happy in their ſervitude anti- 


— — 
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y Callim. in Del. v. 24. Cicer. Orat. pro Leg. Manil. cap. 18, 
t. v. p. 20. 

1 Tournef, Voyag. t. i. p. 305. 

Herodot. lib. 2, cap. 171. Callim. in Apoll. v. 59; in Del. 
v. 261, Theogn. Sent. v. 7. Spon. Voyag. t. i. p. 106. 

Euripid. in Ion. v. 167; in Iphig. in Taur. v. 1103. Ati- 
ſtoph. in Av, v. 870. 
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cipated our wiſhes. Some poured on our hands 
and feet water purer than cryſtal; and others 
loaded with fruits a table placed in the garden, in 
the midſt of a grove of myrtles. We began by 
libations in honour of the gods who preſide over 
hoſpitality, Several queſtions were put to us rela- 
tive to our travels; and Philocles more than once, 
ſeemed ſenſibly affected at the remembrance of the 
friends he had left on the continent of Greece.— 
After ſome moments ſpent in delightful converſa- 
tion, we went out with him to ſee the preparations 
for the feſtivals. | 

Theſe were to commence on the following day * ; 
and on the day after the birth of Diana was to 
be commemorated at Delos". Strangers were 
continually arriving in the iſland, brought thither 
by piety, intereſt, or pleaſure. "They already could 
find no room in the houſes; and tents were erected 
in the public places, and ſome even in the fields, — 
Friends met with and embraced each other after a 
long abſence; and theſe affecting ſcenes attracted 
us to different parts of the iſland ; and, no leſs at- 
tentive to the objects we beheld than to the diſ- 
courſe of Philocles, we informed ourſelves of the 
nature and particularities of a country ſo famous 
throughout Greece. 


t Theod. Prodr. in Rhod. et Doſicl. Amor. lib. 2, p. 57. 
The 8th of May, of the year 341 before Chriſt. 
u Diog. Laert. lib. 2, 5 44+ 
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The iſland of Delos is only ſeyen or eight miles 
in circuit, and its breadth i is but about one-third of 
its length. Mount Cynthus, which extends from 
north to ſouth, terminates in a plain that on the 
weſt ſide reaches to the ſea, The city ſtands j in 
this plain“. The reſt of the iſland preſents only 
an uneven and ſterile ſoil, if we except ſome plex- 
fant valleys, which are formed by ſeveral hills, on 
the, ſouth . fide ® . The ſource of the Inopus is the 
only ſpring with which it is favoured by nature; 
but we find, in different places, ciſterns and lakes, 
which preſerve the rain- water during ſeveral 
months. 

Delos was originally governed by kings, who 
united the prieſthood to the regal authority It 
- afterwards fell under the power of the Athenians, 
who purified it, during the Peloponneſian war, 
The tombs of its ancient inhabitants were removed 
to the iſle of Rhenca; and there their ſucceſſors 
have cen for ihe firſt time the light of day, and 

there are they to behold it for the laſt. But if rhey 

are deprived of the advantage of being born and 
dying in their country, they enjoy there a pro- 


— 


* Tournef. Voyag. p. 287, 288. 

7 Strab. lib. 10, p. 485. 

* Eurip. Iphig. in Taur. v. 1235. Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 311 

z Virg. Aneid. lib. 3, v. 60. Ovid. Metam, lib. 13, v. 632. 
Dionyf. Halic. Antiq. Roman. lib. . 50, t. i. p. 1253. 

d Thucrd. lib. 3, cap. 104. 

Acchin. Epiſt. ad Philocr- p. 205. Phat Apoplith: Lacon. 
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found tranquillity during their lives. The fury 
of barbariags*, the enmity of , nations*, and the 
animoſities of individuals, all ſubſide at the, view 
af this ſacred land; nor ever have the courſers of 
Mars trodden it with their enſanguined feetf,— 
Every thing that can preſent. the image of war is 
rigorouſly baniſhed; and even the animal moſt 
faithful to man is not ſuffered to remain in it, be- 
cauſe he would deſtroy the weaker and more timid 
creatures“. In fine, Peace has choſen Delos for 
her abode, and the houſe of Philocles for her pa- 
lace. 

We were approaching the latter, when we ſaw a 
youth coming to meet us, whole air, ſtature, and 
features ſeemed to beſpeak him more than mortal. 
This, ſaid Philocles to us, is Theagenes, whom my 
daughter has choſen for her huſband; and Leu- 
cippe has juſt fixed the day of their marriage. O 
my father! replied Theagenes, eagerly embracing 
him; my gratitude increaſes every moment. Let 
theſe generous ſtrangers deign to partake it with 
me. They are my friends, ſince they are yours; 
and J feel that exceſs of joy has need of ſupport as 
well as exceſs of grief, You will pardon this 
tranſport, added he, turning to us, if you have 


1 


— 


4 Herodot. lib. 6, cap. /. 

e. Pauſan, lib. 3, cap. 23, p- 269. Liv. lib. 44, cap. 29. 

f Callim. in Del. v. 277. 

* It was not permitted to keep dogs at Delos (Strab, lib, 10, 
p. 486), leſt they ſhould kill the hares and rabbits, 
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ever loved; and if you have not, you will pardon 
it when you ſhall behold Iſmene. The attention 
we ſhewed him ſeemed to calm the agitation of his 
feelings, and to relieve him under the weight of his 
happineſs. 

Philocles was received by Leucippe me Iſmene 
as Hector was by Andromache every time he re- 
entered within the walls of Troy. Supper was 
ſerved up in a gallery adorned with pictures and 
ſtatues; and our hearts, expanded to the pureſt 
joy, taſted all the charms of confidence and li- 
berty. 

In the mean time Philocles put a lyre in the 
hands of Iſmene, and requeſted her to ſing one of 
thoſe hymns which celebrate the birth of Apollo 
and Diana. Expreſs by your ſong, ſaid he, what 
the damſels of Delos will to-morrow repreſent in 
the temple by their agile ſteps. Anacharſis and 
Philotas will thus become better acquainted with 
the origin of our feſtivals, and the nature of the 
ſpectacle which will be preſented to their view. 

Iſmene took the lyre, touched, as if by accident, 
ſome tender and moving notes, which eſcaped not 
Theagenes, and, ſuddenly preluding with rapidity 
in the Dorian mode, painted with ſtrokes of fire the 
implacable anger of Juno againſt an odious rivals, 
In vain does Latona ſeck to eſcape her venge- 
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% ance z ſhe has had the misfortune to pleaſe Ju- 


6 pier, and the fruit of her loye muſt become the 


6 inſtrument of her puniſhment, and periſh with - 


« her, Juno appeared i in the heavens, Mars on 
6 Mount Hzmus ! in Thrace, Iris on a mountain 
1 near the ſea; they terrified by their preſehce the 


4 air, the earth and the iſlands. Trembling, loſt, 


6« urged by the pains of child- beating, Latona, 
* after long wanderings, arrives in Theſſaly, on 
« the banks of the river by which that country is 
% watered. 0 Peneus | ſhe cries, receive in thy 
* peaceful waters the children of Jupiter, which I 
" bear in my womb. 0 nymphs of Theſſaly, 
« daughters of the god whoſe ſuccour I implore ! 


join with me to prevail on him to grant my re- 


5 queſt. But he hears me not; and my prayers 
« only incite him to haſten his ſpeed. O Pelion ! 
O ye fearful mountains! you therefore are my 
« only reſource : will you refuſe me in your gloomy 
© caverns the refuge which you afford to the lion- 
* eſs in travail? 


« At theſe words the Peneus, moved to com- 
* paſſion, arreſts the courſe of his foaming waters. 
* Mars beheld him; and, tranſported with rage, 
* was on the point of burying the river beneath 
the ſmoking fragments of Mount Pangæus: he 
* uttered a loud cry, and ſtruck his fpear againſt 
„his buckler. The ſound, like the ſhout of 

Vos. VI. Y 
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& an army, hook the plains of Theſſaly and 


« Mount Offa, and re. echoed in long murmurs 
through the deep caverns of Pindus. Peneus 
had been no more, had not Latona abandoned 
& the places on which her preſence had drawn the 
&« anger of heaven. She came to our iſland, to 
« ſolicit the aſſiſtance they had refuſed her; but 
te the menaces of Iris filled her with terror. 

<« Delos alone was leſs moved with fear than 
ce with pity. Delos was then only a ſterile and deſert 
« rock, driven at the pleaſure of the winds and 
© waves, Which had thrown her into the midſt of 
e the Cyclades, when ſhe heard the plaintive ac- 
« cents of Latona, and offered her an aſylum on 
the wild banks of the Inopus. The goddeſs, 
<« tranſported with gratitude, ſinks at the foot of a 
<« tree which offers her its ſhade, and which for 
this benefaction will enjoy an eternal ſpring, 
There, exhauſted with fatigue, and attacked by 
c the moſt cruel pains, ſhe opens her almoſt ex- 


e tinguiſhed eyes, in which joy ſhines in the midſt 


< of the expreſſions of grief and ſuffering ; and at 
length fixes them on the precious pledges of her 
love, on the children whoſe birth had coſt her 
«ſa many tears. The Nymphs of the Inopus, 
* witneſſes to her tranſports, announce them to 


« the world by ſacred ſongs; and Delos is no 


longer the ſport of the inconſtant waves, but te- 
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& mains fixed on columns which riſe from the 
bottom of the ſea b, and which reſt on the foun- 
« dations of the earth. Her glory is univerſally 
celebrated; and from every ſide nations | haſten 
* to her feſtivals, to implore the god who owes to 
« her his birth, and who renders her happy by his 

« preſence.” 

Iſmene accompanied theſe words with a tender 
glance directed to Theagenes, and we began to 
breathe more freely; but our ſouls were ſtill agi- 
tated by the ſhocks of terror and pity, Never had 
the lyre of Orpheus, nor the voice of the Sirens, 
produced ſounds ſo moving. While Iſmene ſang, I 
and . Philotas repeatedly interrupted her by excla- 
mations. of admiration ; Philocles and Leucippe 
laviſhed on her marks of tenderneſs that delighted 
her {till more than our praiſes; Theagenes liſtened 
and was ſilent. 

At length the day arrived which had been ex- 
pected with ſo much impatience. The morning 
faintly indicated in the horizon the courſe of the 
ſun, when we arrived at the foot of Cynthus, This 
mountain is but of a moderate height i. It is a block 
of granite, of different colours, and containing 
pieces af a blackiſh and ſhining talc. From its 
top a ſurpriſing number of Iſlands of various ous ſizes 


* Pind. ap. Strab. lib. ro, E 85. 8 5 
i Tournet, Voyag. t. i. — 307. Spon. We p- 111. 
Wheler* 3 Journ . I, P · 58 * | 
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are diſcoverable. They are dif perſed in the midſt 

of the ocean, i in the ſame beatrifal diſordet as the 

ſtars are ſcattered in the heavens. The eye runs 

over them with avidity, and ſceks them again after 
3 having loſt them. Sometimes it wanders with 
| plweaſure in the channels which ſeparate them from 
each other, and ſometimes ſiowly meaſüres the 
lakes and liquid plains which they embrace : for 
we do not here view one of thoſe boundleſs ſeas 
where the imagination is no leſs overwhelined thin 
aſtoniſhed by the grandeur of the ſcene; arid whert 
the diſquieted mind, ſceking n oſe on all fides, 
only finds every Ire one vaſt olitude Which fills 
it with melancholy, and one immenſe ſpate by 
which it is confounded. Here the boſom of 4 
waves is become the habitation of mortals, We 
behold a city ſcattered over the ſurface of the ſea; 
and view the picture of Egypt when the Nile has 
inundated the plains, and appears to bear 6n its 
waters the hills which afford a retreat to the inha- 
bitants . 
5 The greater part of theſe pas ſaid Phitocles, 
are named Cyclades *, becauſe they form 'a kind 
of circle round Delos?. Seſoſtris, king of Egypt, 
ps goa a-part of Wh his arms ® ; ; "andl . 


ee 


—— 


x Herodot. lib. 2, cap. 97. Biol. Beth: I, p. 33. 
FCycle in Greek ſignifies circle. 

1 Plin. lib. 4, cap. 12, t. i. p. 211. 
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nos, king of Crete, goyerned ſome of them by his 
laws". The Phœnicians e, the Carians y the Per- 
ſians, the Greeks 1. and all the nations which have 
poſſeſſed the empire of the ſea, have ſucceſſively 
con quered or colonized them: but the colonies of 
the — have effaced all traces of thoſe of other 
nations; and powerful intereſts have for ever 
attached the deſtiny of the Cyclades to that of 
Greece, 

Some of them were are at firſt governed by kings 
which they had themſelves choſen ; ; and others had 
received them from their conquerors : but the 
love of liberty, which is natural to the Greeks, 
and ſtill more natural to iſlanders, deſtroyed 
the yoke under which they had groaned. All 
theſe ſtates became ſmall republics, jealous of each 
other, and mu tually endeavouring to preſerve a 
balance | between their reſpective powers, by the 
alliances and protection which they ſolicited on 
the oyntinent. They enjoyed that happy calm 
. which, nations can only derive from their obſcu- 
.rity, when Aſia invaded Europe, and the Perſians 
covered the ſea with their ſhips. The iſlands, 
ſeized with conſternation, were enfeebled by their 
diviſions. Some meanly joined the enemy, but 


——————$—_ 
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others had the courage to reſiſt, After the defeat 
of the Perfians, the Athenians' formed the project 
of conquering them all. They imputed to them 
as almoſt equal crimes, their having aſſiſted or 
having deſerted them; and ſucceſſively ſubjected 
them, under pretexts more or leſs plauſible. 

Athens gave them her laws, and exacted from 
them taxes proportionable to their abilities. Un- 
der the protection of her power, they behold com- 
merce, agriculture, and the arts flouriſh z and 
would be happy could they forget that y once 
were free. 

They are not all equally fertile: there are 8 
which are ſcarcely able to ſupply the wants of their 
Inhabitants; as, for inſtance, Mycone, which you 
ſee to the eaſt of Delos, whence it is diſtant only 
twenty- four ſtadia . We chere ſee no ſtreams 
ruſh from che ſummits of the mountains and fer- 
tilize the plains*. The earth, abandoned to the 
burning rays of the ſun, inceſſantly ſighs for the 
ſuccours of heaven; and it is only by the moſt la- 
borious efforts that wheat, and other grain neceſ- 
ſary for the ſubſiſtence of the huſbandman, are 
produced. All the powers of the ſoil ſeem to be 
exhauſted in favour of vines and fig- trees; the 
fruits of which, ol the growth af this N are in 
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Tournef. t. 1. 
* 2268 toiſes — ewhat above two miles and a half). 
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great -requeſt *, Partridges, quails, and ſeveral 
birds of paſſage, are found there in abundance *: 
but theſe advantages, which are common to. this 
and the neighbouring iſlands, are but a feeble re- 
ſource for the inhabitants; who, beſides the ſteriliry 
of the country, have alſo to complain of the rigour 
of the climate. Their heads are early deprived of 
their natural ornament ? /; and thoſe floating treſſes 
which add ſo many graces to beauty, ſeem only 
to be granted to their youth, that their loſs may 
be ſoon regretted, 

The Myconians are reproached with being ava- 
ricious and paraſites.*; they would be leis cen- 
ſured, if, in more favourable circumſtances, they 
were prodigal and arrogant; for the greateſt miſ- 
fortune of indigence is, to give birth to vices, but 
not to be able to procure a pardon for them. 

Rhenea, which you ſee to the weſt, is diſtant 
from us about five hundred paces *: it is leſs but 
more fertile than Mycone, and diſtinguiſhed for 
the riches of its hills and plains. A chain which 
ſeemed to unite the two iſlands, was formerly 
ſtretched croſs the channel by which they are 
ſeparated, This was the work of Polycrates, ty- 


— — — — 


v Tournef. t. i. p. 281. 
Id. ibid, Spon, Voyag. t. i. p. 115. Wheler, book 1, p. 65. 
Plin. lib. 11, cap. 37, t. i. p. 515. Strab. lib. 10, p. 487. 
Tournef. p. 280. 

Athen. lib. 1, cap. 7, p. 7. Suid. in Muxdy, 
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rant of Samos , who imagined that he ſhould thus 
be able to communicate to the one the ſanctity 
of the other v. But the iſle of Rhenea has more 
legitimate claims to our veneration; it contains 
the aſhes of our fathers, and will one day contain 
ours. To that eminence directly oppoſite us have 
been conveyed the tombs which were formerly at 
Delos . Their number is continually inereaſing; 
and they may be conſidered as ſo many trophies 
which death erects to record his nde over 
mortals. 

Turn your eyes toward the nocth-ireft; and 
you will diſcover the coaſts of the iſland of Tenos. 
Without the walls of the capital is one of thoſe 
venerable groves, the duration of which is ſecured 
by religion, and to which a long ſucceſſion of 
winters have been able to do no injury 4. Its 
gloomy alleys are the avenues to a ſuperb temple, 
which, in obedience to the oracle of Apollo, the 
inhabitants formerly erected to Neptune. It is 
one of the moſt ancient ſacred aſylums in Greece *; 


* Thueyd. I. lib. 1, cap: 13; lib, 3. cap. 104. 
About the ſame time, Cræſus beſieged the city of Epheſus 
the inhabitants of waich, to obtain the protection of Diana, ther 
principal divinity, faſtened one end of a cord to their walls, and 
the other to the temple of Diana, diſtant from them 7 ſtadia, or, 
6614 toiſes (6 furlongs 90 yards). Herodot. lib. i. cap. 26. 
Polyæn. Strateg. lib. 6, cap. 50. lian. Var. Hiſt, lib. 3, 
cap. 26. 

5 Thucyd. lib. 3» cap. 104. Strab. lib. 10, p. 486. Tournef. 

316. 

1 Strab. lib. 10, p. 487. 

KFTacit. Ansel. lib. 3, No. 63. 
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and is ſurrounded by ſeveral ſpacious edifices, where 
the public repaſts are given, and in which the people 
aſſemble during the feſtivals of the god f; who 
receives the praiſes of his votaries for diſpelling 
the maladies by which mortals are afflicted s, and 
for having deſtroyed the ſerpents which * 


rendered this iſland uninhabitable l. 


The people who firſt cultivated Tenos created 


a new ſoil; a ſoil which ſatisfies, or even anticipates, 
the wiſhes of the labourer. It produces the moſt 
exquiſite fruits, and grain of every kind. On all 
ſides a thouſand fountains guſh forth i; and the 
' plains that are enriched by the tribute of their 
waters, appear to be embelliſhed with new beauties, 


from the contraft of the arid and deſert mountains 


by which they are ſurrounded k. 


Tenos is ſeparated from Andros by a channel 
twelve ſtadia in breadth! “. In the latter i and 


ve find mountains covered with verdure; ſprings 
more abundant than at Tenos; valleys as delight. 


ful as thoſe of Theſſaly; fruits equally beautiful 


to the eye, and delicious to the taſte; and a my 


: 7 Strab. lib. to, 487. 8 
x Philocor. ap. lem. Alex. Cohort. ad Gent. p. 26. 


bk Plin. lib. 4, cap. 12, t. i. p. 211. Steph. r in Tx». 
Heſych. Mileſ. 


i Tournef. t. i. p. 357. Plin. ibid. Steph. Byzant, in T1v5s 
Euftath. in — Perieg. v. 526. * 
* Tournef, ibid. db. Mb 
1 Scylax. ap. Geogra n. t. i. Tournef. p. | 
* Nearly half a league, * 5 * 
» Tourneh. p. 348. 
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renowned for, the difficulty the Athenians found in 
conquering it, and the worſhip of Bacchus, the 
deity who there principally receives adoration. I 
have been a witneſs to the tranſports of joy which 
his feſtivals infpire:*. I beheld them at an age 
when the ſoul receives impreſſions which the me- 
mory never recals but with ſenſations of pleaſure, 
I was on baard a veſſel returning from Eubcea, 
and admiring with delight the glowing radiance 
of the new-born day, when' loud ſhouts of joy 
drew our eyes towards the iſle of Andros. The 
firſt rays of the ſun had gilded an eminence on 
which ſtood a beautiful temple, The people 
thronged together on all ſides, crowded round the 
temple, raiſed their hands to heaven, proſtrated 
themſelves on the earth, and gave a looſe to the 
moſt extravagant expreſſions of joy. We landed, 
and were hurried by the multitude to the top of a 
bill, where a thouſand voices exclaimed at once: 
Come, ſee, taſte: theſe ſtreams of wine which 
ruſh from the temple of Bacchus, were yeſterday, 
laſt night, this morning, only pure water. Bac- 
chus is the author of this prodigy, which he re- 
news every year, on the ſame day, and at the 
fame hour. He will repeat it to-morrow, the 
day following, and during ſeven ſucceſſive days”. 


n Pauſan, lib. 6, cap. 26, p. 518. Toft I Icon, Id. i, cap. 25, 
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* Plin, lib, 2, Cap. 103, t. i. p. 121; lib. 55 Cap. 2, t. ü. 
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To theſe exclamations preſently ſucceeded a mild 
and pleaſing harmony, * The Achelous,” it was 
faid, © is celebrated for his reeds, the Peneus de- 
rives all his glory from the valley which he waters, 
and the Pactolus from the flowers with which his 
banks are embelliſhed ; but the fountain which 
we ſing renders men ſtrong and eloquent, and 
flows at the immediate command of Bacchus 7. 
While the prieſts of the temple, who were well 
acquainted with the ſubterranean paſſages through 
which the waters flowed, thus impoſed on the 
credulity of the multitude, I was tempted to con- 
gratulate them on the ſucceſs of their artifice. 
They deceived the people, but they rendered them 
happy. 
At an almoſt equal diftance from Andros and 
Ceos, we find the little iſland of Gyaros, fitted to be 
the place of baniſhment for robbers and banditti, 
ſhould they be driven from the reſt of the earth &. 
It is a wild and rocky country”. Nature has re- 
fuſed i it every thing, as ſhe ſeems to have lied 
all ſhe can beſtow on the iſle of Ceos. 
The ſhepherds of Ceos render divine TRAINER 
and conſecrate their flocks, to the ſhepherd Ariſ- 
tzus *, who firſt led a colony to this iſland. They 


» Philoftr. Icon. lib. 1, cap. 25, p. 799+ 
4 Tuven. fat. t, v. 73. 
r Tacit. Annal. lib. 3. cap. 69. Juven. fat. 10, v. 170. 
Diod. Sic, lib, 4, t. i. p. 3253 ect. Weſſel. Virg. Georg. 
ud, by v. 12 d 
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'fay: that he ſometimes. returns to enjoy their /trah< 
quih groves, from the inmoſt receſſes of , which he 
watches over their-ſnaw:whyte- bulls. , 
Fheoprieſts of -Ceos annually repair to a bigh 
-xriownitaing) £0-/obſorv the riſing of the dog ſtari; 

to offer ſacrifices to that ſtar, and to: Jupiter; and 
to foheit the return of choſe beneficial winds which, 
during forty days, blunt the . ardent . rays, of the 
| fun, and «diffuſe. a delicious coolneſs through the 
air. 

The inhabitants. of Ceos have erected a temple 
in honour of Apollo“; and preſerve with venera- 
tion that which Neſtor, on his return from Troy, 
tauſed to be built to Minerva *. | They have joined 

the worſhip of Bacchus to-that of theſe divinities?, 
80 many religious cacts ſeem to have ſecured to 
them the favour of the gods. The iſland abounds 
in fruits and paſturage. The people poſſeſs 
ſtrength of body and vigour of mind; and are fo 
numerous that they have found it neceſſary to diſ- 
tribute themſelves in four cities *®, of which Ioulis 

is the principal. It. is ſituated on an eminence, 
WW * name — a ſpring. which flows 


— 
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1 Heracl. Pont. ap. | Cicer. de Divin. lib. 1, cap. 57, t. it, 
P. 47. Apoll. Argon. v. 535. 

» Strab. lib. 10, p. 487. 

z Id. ibid: 
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at the foot of the hill. Careſſus, which is diſtant 
from it twehty-hve ſtadia , ſerves it as 4 har- 
bour, and ehriches it with its commerce. 

Ioulis would furniſh inſtances of perſons attain- 
ink to a great old ages, did not tuſtorn, of the laws, 
permit ſuicide zo thoſe who, having arrived at the 
age of ſixty years, are no longer in condition to enjoy 
life, or rather to ſerve the republic 4. They fay 
that it is ameful to ſurvive outſelves, to uſurp an 
the earth à place we can. na longer properly fill, 
and to appropriate to our own enjoyment! that 
exiſtence which we have only received for the uſe 
of our country, The day which is to terminate 
their life is to them a feſtival; they gird their 
brows with a chaplet; and, taking a cup of che 
juice of hemlock or Porree ſink ian into 
an eternal ſleep. 

Such courage cannot bot hin a of effecting 
every thing to preſerve liberty. On a certain occa- 
ion, when beſieged by the Athenians, and on 
the point of ſurrendering for want of proviſions, 
they threatened the beſiegers that, unleſs they re- 
tired, they would maſſacre all the moſt aged 
citizens in the place . Moved either by horror, 
compaſſion, or fear, the Athenians — and 


d Step. in Ion. Tournef. p. 332. 

* Neatly a. league. 

© Heraclid, Pont. de Polit. ” 

4 Strab, lib. 10, p. 485. Tlian. Var. Hiſt. lib, 4, cap. 37» 
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left, without farther moleſtation, a people who 
equally braved both nature and death. They 
have ſince ſubjected them, and ſoftened the harſh. 
neſs of their character by ſervitude and the arts, 
The city is adorned with ſuperb edifices ; its walls 
are compoſed of enormous blocks of marble ; and 
acceſs to it is facilitated by roads made over the 
neighbouring eminences . But it is rendered more 
illuſtrious by having produced many celebrated 
men; and, among others, Simonides, Bacchylides, 
and Prodicus 5. f 

Simonides b, the ſon of Leoprepis, was born 
toward the 3d year of the 55th Olympiad *. He 
merited the eſteem of the kings, ſages, and great 
men of his time. Among the number of theſe 
was Hipparchus, whom Athens would have adored, 
could Athens have endured a maſter i; Pauſanias 
king of Lacedzmon, who, by his ſucceſs againſt 
the Perſians, had been raiſed to the ſummit of 
honour and pride*; Alevas king of Theſſaly, 
who had eclipſed the glory of his predeceſſors, 
and increaſed that of his country *; Hiero, who 
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was firſt the tyrant, and after ward the father, of 
Syracuſe u; and, laſtly, Themiſtocles, who was 
not a king, but who' had triumphed over the moſt 
powerful of kings v. 

According to a cuſtom which ſtill continues, 
ſovereigns then invited to their courts ſuch' per- 
ſons as were diſtinguiſhed for their knowledge or 
genius. Sometimes they cauſed them to enter into 
competition with each other, and required from 
them thoſe ſallies of wit which ſhine more than 
they enlighten. At other times they conſulted 
them on the myſteries of nature, the principles of 

morals, or the forms of government; and it was 
expected that, to the queſtions propounded to 
them, they ſhould return perſpicuous, prompt, 
and preciſe anſwers, becauſe they were to inſtru& 
a prince, pleaſe his courtiers, and confound their 
rivals. The greater part of theſe anſwers are cur- 
rent through all Greece, and have deſcended to 
poſterity ; which is no longer able to eſtimate their 
juſt value, becauſe they contain alluſions how not 
underſtood, or truths too generally known. Among 
thoſe which are preſerved of Simonides, there are 
ſome which particular circumſtances have rendered 
celebrated. 


One day, at an entertainment e, the king of 


2 Xenoph. in Hicron. p- 901. Elan. Var. Hit. b. 44 
Cap. 1 4 
a ut. in Themiſt. t. i. p. 114. 
*: Ailian, Var. Hiſt. lib. 9, cap. 41, 
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Lacedzmon had requeſted him to confirm, by 
ſome important and comprehenſive maxim, the 


high opinion he had conceived of his philoſophy, 4 
Simonides, who was acquainted with the arnbi- g 
tious projects of that prince, and foreſaw their fatal : 
iſſue, ſaid to him—“ Remember. that you are a h 
man.” ' Pauſanias ſaw nothing in this anſwer but 2 

0 


2 frivolous or trite obſervation ; but, in the dif 
grace into which he ſoon after fell, he diſcovered 7 
in it a novel truth, and one of the moſt 1 important | 
of thoſe of which kings are ignorant, 

On another occaſion , the queen of Syracuſe 
aſked him whether knowledge were preferable to 
riches, This was a ſnare for Simonides, who was 
only honoured for the former of theſe advantages, 
but who only ſought the latter, Obliged to falſify 
his ſentiments, or condemn his conduct, he had 
recourſe to irony; and gave the preference to 
riches, becauſe philoſophers continually beſieged 
the manſions of the rich. This problem has ſince 
deen refolved in a manner more honourable to 
philsſophy. Ariſtippus, being aſked by king 
Dionyſius why the ſage paid his court with ſo 
much aſſiduity to the rich man, who never acted ye 
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Simonides was both a poet and a philoſopher :. 
The happy union of theſe qualities rendered his 
talents more uſeful, and his wiſdom more agreeable, 
His ſtyle, which is remarkable for its ſweetneſs, is 
ſimple, harmonious, and admirable for the choice 
and arrangement of the words. He ſang the praiſes 
of the gods, the victories of the Greeks over the 
Perſians, and the triumphs of the athletz in the 
games, He wrote the hiſtory of the reigns of 
Cambyſes and Darius in verſe; exerciſed his 
genius in almoſt every kind of poetry ; and princi- 
pally ſucceeded in elegies and plaintive fongs*. 
No perſon was ever better acquainted with the 
ſublime and delightful art of intereſting and mov- 
ing the paſſions; nor did ever any one paint with 
greater exactneſs thoſe ſituations and misfortunes 
which excite pity ®. It is not the poet to whom 
we are attentive ; we hear the cries and groans of 
a diſtracted family, which weeps the death of a 
father or a ſon*; we behold Danae; we ſee an 
affectionate mother ſtruggling with her ſon againſt 
the fury of the waves, while a thouſand gulfs 
yawn on all ſides, and menace her with a thou- 


— 


r Plat, de Rep. lib. 1, t. ii. p. 331. Cicer. de Nat. Deor. 
lib. 1, cap. 22, t. ii. p. 415. 

* Quintil. lib. 10, cap. 1, p. 631. Dionyf. Halic. de Veter. 
Script. Cenſ. t. v. p. 420. 

t Fabric. Bibl. Græc. t. i. p. 592. 

* Dionyf. Halic. de Vet. Script Cenſ. t. v. p. 420. Quintil. 

lib. 10, cap. 1, p. 631. Vit. Aſchyl. 

* Harpocr. in Tad. | 
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ſand deaths” ; the ſhade of Achilles riſes from the 
bottom of the tomb, and announces to the Greeks, 
about to quit the ſhores of Ilium, the innumerable 
calamities which await them by ſea and land *. 

Theſe poetical ſcenes which Simonides has ani- 
mated with ſo much paſſion and emotion, are fo 
many benefits conferred on mankind : for it is of 
real utility to force from their eyes thoſe precious 
tears which they ſhed with ſo much pleaſure; 
and to nouriſh in their hearts thoſe ſentiments of 
compaſſion which nature deſigned to unite them 
to each other, and which alone can unite the 
wretched. 

As the characters of men have a great influence 
on their opinions, it might be expected that the 
philoſophy of Simonides would be mild and un- 
aſſuming. His ſyſtem, as far as we can judge 
from ſome of his writings, and many of his maxims, 
was reducible to the following articles : 

“Let us not endeavour to penetrate the bound- 
leſs profundity of the Supreme Being * ; but be 
ſatisfied with knowing that whatever is, exiſts by 
his command *; and that he poſſeſſes perfect vir- 
tue, of which men have only the feeble emana- 
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Dionyſ. Halic. de Compoſ. Verb. p. 221. 

2 Longin. de Sublim. cap. 15. 

Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1, cap. 22. t. ii. p. 41 6. 

b Simonid. ap. Theoph. Ant och. ad Autolyc, lib, 2, p. 256 
6 Plat. in Protag. t. i. P» 344» 
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tion they derive from him. Let them not, there- 
fore, boaſt of perfection to which they cannot at- 
tain . Virtue has fixed her abode amid ſteep and 
rugged rocksf: if, by arduous labour, mortals 
ſhould be able to raiſe themſelves to the elevation 
at which ſhe reſides, a thouſand fatal circumſtances 
would quickly hurl them down the precipice 8. 
Thus their life is a mixture of good and evil; and 
it is as difficult to be repeatedly virtuous, as it is 
impoſſible always to continue ſo*. Let us take 
a pleaſure in praiſing noble actions, and ſhut our 
eyes on thoſe which deſerve reprehenſion ; either 
from duty, when the offender has claims to our 
affection i; or from lenity, when he is indifferent 
to us.. Far from cenſuring others with too great 
ſeverity, let us femember the frailty inſeparable 
from our nature x; and that we are only deſtined to 
remain for a moment on the ſurface of the earth, 
and to be for ever incloſed in its bowels'. Time 
haſtens with extreme rapidity ; a thouſand ages, in 
compariſon with eternity, are but as a point, or as 
a very ſmall part of an imperceptible point ® 
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a ———_— p. 108. 

© Plat. in Protag. t. i. p. 344. 
Clem. Alex. Strom, lid. 2 p. 585. 
6 Plat. ibid. 

* Id. ibid. Stob. p. 560. 

X Plut, de Conſol. t. ii. p. 1 

i Stob. ſerm. — . ” 

» Phut, ibid. p. 1 T, 
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let us-employ moments ſo fugitive in enjoying the 
bleſſings of life ", the principal of which are health, 
beauty, and riches acquired without fraud“; fince 
from the proper uſe of theſe reſults that true en- 
joyment, without which, wealth, grandeur, and im- 
mortality itſelf, can give us no pleaſure?.” 
Theſe principles, which are dangerous becauſe 
they tend to extinguiſh courage in the virtuous 
heart, and to deaden the remorſe of guilt, might 
be conſidered only as an error of the mind, if 
Simonides, while he inculcated fuch lenity to 
others, had been but the more rigorous in the re- 
gulation of his own conduct. But he dared to pro- 
poſe an act of injuſtice to Themiſtocles ?; and 
bluſhed not to praiſe the murderers of Hippar- 
chus, by whom he had been loaded with favours*, 
He is alſo reproached with having been a flave to 
avarice, which even the liberality of Hiero could 
not ſatisfy; and which, as is uſual with that wretched 
paſſion, became every day more inſatiable * He 
was the firſt who degraded poetry by making it a 
ſhameful traffic of praiſe*, He idly ſaid, that 


» gStob. ſerm. 6, p. 531. 

o Clem. Alex. Strom. lib, 4, p. 574- 

? Athen. lib. 12, p. 512. F 

4. Plut. in Themiſt. t. i. p. 114. | 

x _— in Eachirid. p, 14+ Alian. Var. Hiſt. lib. 8, 
cap. 2 


Cap. I, 


© Schol, Pind, Iſchm. 2z * 9 Callim. Frag. ap. Spanh. t. i. 
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* Athen lib. 14, cap. 121, P. 656. Zan. Var, Hiſt, lib. 9, 
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the pleaſure of amaſſing riches was the only one of 
which at his age he was capable"; and that he 
would rather chooſe to enrich his enemies after 
his death, than be obliged to have recourſe to the 
generoſity of his friends during his life“; that, 
after all, no perſon was exempt from defects; and 
that, if ever he ſhould find a faultleſs man, he 
would proclaim him to the whole world”, This 
ſtrange apology was inſufficient to juſtify him in 
the eyes of the public, whole dzcrees invariably 
refuſe pardon to thoſe vices which orig:nate more 
in baſeneſs than weakneſs. 

Simonides died at the age of about ninety * *. 
It is recorded to his honour that he heightened 
the ſplendour of the religious ceremonies in the iſle 
of Ceos®*, added an eighth ſtring to the lyre*, and 
invented the art of artificial memory: but what 
muſt enſure to him immortal glory 1s, that he 
gave inſtructive leſſons to kings; and beſtowed 
happineſs on Sicily, by reclaiming Hiero from his 
extravagant projects”, and inducing him to live in 


» Plut. an Seni. t. ii. p. 786. 

* Stob. ſerm. 10, p. 132. 

y Plat. in Protag. t. i. p. 345. 

2 Marm. Oxon. epoch. 58. Suid, in Laar. Lucian. in 
Macrob. t. iti. p. 228. 

* The year 468 before Chriſt. 

Athen. lib. 10, cap. 22, p. 456. 

b Plin. lib. 7, cap. 56, t. i. p. 416. 

© Cicer, de Orat, lib. 2, cap. 86, t. ii. p. 275. Id. de Fin. 
lib. 2, cap. 32, t. ii. p. 137. Plin. lib. 7, cap. 24, t. i. p- 397. 

4 Synef. ad Theot. epiſt. 49, p. 187. Schol. Pind. in Olymp. 2, 
v. 29, Klian. Var. "Hit. lib. 4, cap. 15. 
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peace with his neighbours, his ſubjects, and him. 
ſelf. 

The family of Simonides reſembled thoſe fami- 
lies in which the prieſthood of the Mues is per- 
petual. His grandſon, of the ſame name, wrote 
on genealogies, and the diſcoveries which do 
honour to the human minde. In Bacchylides, his 
nephew, he ſeemed. again to revive as a lyric poet. 
The purity of the ſtyle of Bacchylides, the correct- 
ne's of his manner, and the regular and connected 
beauties of his works f, obtained him an applauſe 
of which Pindar might have been jealous s. Theſe 
two poets divided, during fame time, the favour 
of king Hiero, and the ſuffrages of his courtiers; 
but when the royal patronage no longer prevented 
each from taking his true place, Pindar ſoared 
to the ſkies, and Bacchylides remained on the 
earth. Th | 

While the latter did honour to his country in 
Sicily, the ſophiſt Prodicus rendered it illuſtrious 
in the different cities of Greece“, by reciting ora- 
tions compoſed with art, and abounding in in- 
genious allegories, expreſſed in a ſimple, clevated, 
and harmonious ſtyle. His cloquence was ſhame- 
fully venal, and deſtitute of all ſupport from the 


* 'Suid, in Tiny 
: f Lon in. de Sublim. cap. 33s» 
s Schol. Pind. in Pyth. 2, v. 171. 
b Bayle, Dict. art. Prodicus. Mem. de PAcad, des Bell. 
Lettr. t. xxi. P · 157 · 
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graces of voice and utterance i ; but, as he por- 
trayed virtue under a pleaſing form, he was ad- 
mired by the Thebans, praiſed by the Athenians, 
and eſteemed by the Spartans*. He afterwards 
broached maxims deſtructive of the foundations 
of religion! ; and from that moment the Arhenians 
conſidered him as the corruptor of youth, and con- 
demned him to drink hemlock. 

Not far from Ceos is the iſland of Cythnos, 
famous for its paſturage® : and the land which 
you ſee ſtill nearer to us, to the well, is the fertile 
iſle of Scyros“, in which was born one of the 
moſt ancient philoſophers of Greece“; I mean 
Pherecydes, who lived about two hundred years 
ſince . He occaſioned a great revolution in the 
ideas and learning of his age, When a dreadful 
malady no longer left him any hope of recovery, 
Pythagoras, his diſciple, made a voyage from 
Italy to viſit him in his laſt moments 9, 

Direct now your eyes towards the 1touth : ob- 
ſerve in the horizon thoſe gloomy ard fixed va- 


j Phiotr. de Vit. Sophiſt. ib, 1, p. 496. 

K Id. ibid. p. 483. 

Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1, cap, 42, t. ii. p. 432. Sext, 
Empir. adv. Phyſe, lb. 9. p. 552. $61. Suid. in Tigddue, 

m Steph. in Ke. Euſtath. in Dionyſ. Perieg. v. 526. Tour- 
nef. Voyag, t. 1. p. 326, 

u Fomer. Odyſ. lib. 15, v. 405, 

» Diog. Lacit. lib. 1, 5 116. 

Id. ibid. Q 121. 

q Diod. Sic. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 242. Iambl, in Vit, Pythag. 
cap. 35, P. 202. Porph. Vit. 2 p- 3. 
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pours which obſcure the dawning radiance of the 
day ; there are the iſlands of Paros and Naxos, 
Paros may be about three hundred ſtadia in 
circuit“. When I tell you that it poſſeſſes fertile 
Plains, numerous flocks , two excellent harbours *, 
and has ſent colonies to diſtant countries“, you 
will be able to form a general idea of the power 
of its inhabitants. Some particular facts will en- 
able you to judge of their character, according to 
the circumſtances in which it has been dilplayed, 
The city of Miletus in Ionia was diſtracted by 
fatal diſſenſions s. Among all the ſtates dil- 
tinguiſhed for their wiſdom, the people of Paros 
appeared to the Mileſians the moſt proper to re- 
eſtabliſh tranquillity in their government. They 
ſent therefore for arbitrators from Paros; who, 
being unable to reconcile the contending factions, 
long exaſperated againſt 'each other by mutual 
hatred and outrages, left the city, and traverſed 
the country, which they found untilled and deſert, 
except ſome few portions of land which a ſmall 
number of citizens ſtill continued to cultivate, 
Struck with the profound tranquillity in which 
theſe perſons lived, they immedaitely placed them 


= Plin. lib. 4, t. i. p. 12. Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 203- 
* 1143 leagues, | | 

_ Tournef. ibid, 

* Scylax. Peripl. AP» Geo Min, t. i. 22. 

u Strab. lib. 10. p. 487. ad ** 

* Hcrodot. lib. 5, cap. 28. g 
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ar the head of the government; and order and 
plenty were immediately reſtored to Miletus. 

In the expedition of Darius, the Parians joined 
that monarch, and partook in the ſhame of his de- 
feat at Marathon . Obliged to take refuge in 
their city, they were there beſieged by Miltiades “. 
After a long defence, they demanded to capitulate; 
and conditions were already agreed on by both 
parties, when a flame was ſeen to riſe in the air 
on the ſide of Mycone. It was occaſioned by a 
wood having accidentally taken fire; but was ima- 
gined, both in the camp and the town, to be a 
ſignal from the Perſian fleet, to ſignify that it was 
haſtening to ſuccour the iſland, Under this per- 
ſuaſion, the befieged refuted to abide by their 
word, and Miltiades retired from before the place. 
That great man expiated, by a rigorous impriſon- 
ment, the ill ſucceſs of his enterprize. But the 
Parians were puniſhed with {till greater ſeverity : 
their perjury has been eternized by a proverb. 

At the time of the expedition of Xerxes, they 
betrayed the Greeks by continuing in alliance with 
the Perſians, and the Perſians by remaining inac- 
tive. Their fleet, lying idle in the port of Cyth- 
nos, waited the iſſue of the battle, to take part with 
the conqueror*, They did not foreſee that, not to 


Herodot. lib. 6, cap. 133. 

* Ephor. ap. Steph. in Ilzg. Euſtath. in Dionyſ. v. 525. 
Nep. in Miltiad. cap. 7. 

Herodot. lib. 8, cap. 67. 
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contribute to his victory, was to expoſe themſelves 
to his vengeance; and that a ſmall republic, placed 
between two great powers who ſeek to extend 
their limits at the expence of each other, has fre. 
quently no reſource but to follow the torrent, and 
purſue glory while it weeps the loſs of its liberty, 
The Parians were not long before they found them- 
felves in this ſituation, They for a time repelled 
the conquerors at Salamis® by dint of contribu. 
tions; but they at length ſunk under their yoke, 
almoſt without reſiſtance, 

The Graces have altars at Paros. While Minos 
king of Crete was ſacrificing to theſe divinitiese, 
the news arrived that his ſon Androgeus was flain 
in Attica, He ended the ceremony by caſting far 
from him the crown which girt his brow ; and, 
with a voice interrupted by ſighs and tears, com- 
manded the flute player to be ſilent. The prieſts 
have preſerved the remembrance of this juſt and 
natural grief; and when they are aſked why they 
have baniſhed from their ſacrifices the cuſtom of 
wearing. crowns, and playing on inſtruments of 


muſic, they reply: It was thus circumſtanced, it 


was near this altar, that the happieſt of fathers 
learned the death of a ſon whom he tenderly loved, 
and became the moſt wretched of men, 

Many cities boaſt of being the birth-place of 


b Herodot. lib. 8, cap. 112. 
e Apollod. lib. 3» P · 251. 
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Homer; but not one diſputes with Paros the ho- 
nour or the ſhame of having produced Archilo- 
chus%. This poet, who lived about three hundred 
and fifty years ago*, was of a diſtinguiſhed family. 
The Pythia predicted his birth, and the glory at 
which he was one day to arrive. Prepared by 
this oracle, the Greeks admire in his writings the 
ſtrength of his language, and the elevation of his 
ideas ; they ſee him, even in his wildeſt flights, 
diſplay the nervous vigour of his genius *, extend 
the limits of his art, and introduce -new cadences 
into his verſes, and new beauties into muſic i, 
Archilochus has done for lyric poetry, what Ho- 
mer did for epic. Both have had this in common, 
that, in their reſpective kinds of compoſition, they 
have ſerved as models k; that their works are re- 
cited in the general aſſemblies of Greece; and 
that their birth is celebrated alike by particular 
feſtivals n. Yet, though the public gratitude has 
aſſociated their names, it has not intended to con- 
found their ranks, and only grants the ſecond place 


3 


4 Fabr. Bibl. Græc. t. i. p. 572. Mem. de PAcad, des Bell. 
Lettr. t. x. p. 36, 239. 

Herodot. lib. 1, cap. 12. Aul. Gell. lib. 17, cap. 21. 
Cicer. Tuſcul. lib. 1. cap. 1, t. ii. p. 234. 

Euſeb. Præpar. Evang. hb. 5, cap. 33, p. 27. 

8 Quintil. lib. o, cap. 1. 

b Long in. de Sublim. cap. 33. 

i Plut. de Muſ. t. ii. p. 1140. 

* Vell. Patercul. lib. 1, cap. 5. 

1 Chamæl. ap. Athen. lib. 14, cap. 3, p. o. 

* Anthol, lib. 2, cap. 47, p. 173+ 
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to the poet of Paros a; but it is indeed to have 
obtained the firſt, to have Homer alone for a ſupe- 
rior. | | 

With reſpect to his morals and conduct, Archi- 
lochus merits to be claſſed among the vileſt of 
men, Never were more ſublime talents joined 
with a more vicious and depraved character. His 
writings are polluted with licentious language and 
laſcivious deſcriptions , and abound in that gall 
in which the malignity of his diſpoſition delighted”, 
His friends, his enemies, the unfortunate objects 
of his amours, all without diſtinftion became the 
ſubje&s of his cruel ſatire; and, what is till more 
ſtrange, it is from himſelf that we learn theſe odious 
facts . He has had the courage, when ſketching 
the hiſtory of his life, ſteadily to ſurvey all its hor- 
rors, and the inſolence to expoſe them to the view 
of the whole world. 

The youthful charms of Neobule, the daughter 
of Lycambes, had made an impreſſion on his heart! 
Mutual promiſes appeared to have enſured his feli- 
city, and the concluſion of a marriage with the 
object of his affection, when motives of intereſt in- 
duced the fair-one to give the preference to a rival. 


——_— 


" Val. Max. lib. 6, cap. 3. Extern. No. 2. 
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Inſtantly the poet, more irritated than afflicted, 
ſhook the ſnakes which the Furies had given into 
his hands; and poured on Neobule and her family 
ſuch a torrent of opprobrious ſatire, that he com- 
pelled them all to terminate, by a violent death, a 
life which he had empoiſoned by the virulence of 
his reproaches*, 

Forced by indigence to quit his country, he 
removed to Thaſos* with a colony of Parians *. 
He there found new food for his malignant fury, 
and the public hatred burſt forth againſt him. An 
opportunity to appeaſe this ſoon happened. The 
people of Thaſos were at war with the neighbour- 
ing ſtates. He followed the army, came in ſight 
of the enemy, threw away his buckler, and fled. 
The latter action is one of the moſt infamous of 
which a Greek can be guilty; but infamy only 
makes impreſſion. on minds who merit not to ſuffer 
it. Archilochus openly avowed his cowardice : 
J have thrown away my buckler,” ſays he, in 
one of his works; “ but I ſhall find another; and 
I have ſaved my life*.” 

Thus was it that he braved the reproaches of 
the public, becauſe his own heart was callous to 
every feeling of ſhame. After having been guilty 
of this inſult on the laws of honour, he dared to go 


* Anthol. lib. 3, cap. 25, p. 271. Suid. iu Ar. 

t Alian. lib. 10, cap. 13. 

u Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. 1, p. 398. 

* Ariſtoph. in Pac. v. 1296. Schol. ibid, Strab. lib. 12, 
Pe 549. 
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to Lacedzmon. But what could he expect from 


a people who never ſeparate their admiration from 
their eſteem? The Spartans ſhuddered to behold 
him within their city ; inſtantly commanded him 
to departy; and proſcribed his writings through 
all the territories of their republic *. 

The people aſſembled at the Olympic games 
conſoled him for this mertification. He there re- 
cited, in honour of Hercules, that famous hymn, 
which is ſtill ſung when the glory of the victors is 
celebrated. The whole aſſembly received it 
with loud applauſe; and when the judges decreed 
kim a crown, he might have felt that, never has 
poetry a greater influence over the heart than when 
it inſtructs us in our duties. 

Archilochus was killed by Callondas of Naxos, 
whom he had long purſued. The Pythia conſi- 


dered his death as an inſult offered to poetry : 
« Leave the temple,” ſaid ſhe to his murderer; 


« thou haſt laid violent hands on the favourite of 
« the Muſes».” Callondas alledged that he ſlew 
his enemy in his own defence; but the Pythia, 
though ſhe was not inflexible to his prayers, com- 
manded him to appeaſe the irritated manes of Ar- 
chilochus by libations . Such was the end of a 


y Plut. Inſtit. Lacon. t. ii. p. 239. 

z Val. Max. lib, 6, cap. 3. Extern. No. 1. 

a Pind. Olymp. od. wn v. I, 

b Plut. de Sera Num. Vind. t. ii. p. 560, Enom. ap. Euſeb. 
Præp. Evang. lib. 5, cap. 33, p. 228. 

© Suid, in Ah. 
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man who by his genius, vices, and impudence, was 
at once beheld with admiration, contempt, and 
dread, | 

Leſs celebrated, but more deſerving of eſteem 
than this poet, Polygnotus, Arceſilaus, and Nicanor 
of Paros, made conſiderable improvements in the 
art of encauſtic painting . Another artiſt, a native 
of this iſland, has acquired a reputation by a bor- 
rowed merit; I mean Agoracritus, whom Phidias 
took for a pupil, and whom he endeavoured in 
vain to raiſe to an equality with his rivals. He 
gave up to him a part of his own glory, by placing 
on his own productions the name of his young 
diſciple ; without reflecting that the elegance of the 
workmanſhip would diſcover the impoſture, and 
betray the ineffectual zeal of his friendſhip, 

But though Paros cannot furniſh artiſts with 
models, it ſupplies them with inexhauſtible mate- 
rials: the whole earth is covered with monuments 
which derive their origin from the quarries of 
Mount Marpeſſus f. In thoſe ſubterranean ca- 
verns, illumined with a feeble lights, a race of 
faves laboriouſly dig forth thoſe enormous blocks 
which ſhine in the ſuperb edifices of Greece, 
and even in the front of the Egyptian labyrinth b. 


——_—. 


« Plin. lib. 35, cap. 11, t. ii. p. 703. 

* Id, lib. 36, cap. 5, t. ii. p. 725. Suid. in Pane. 

f Steph. in Mags. Virgil. Eneid. lib. 6, v. 471. Serv. ibid. 
8 Plin. ibid. Athen. lib. 6, p. 205. 

* Flin, lib. 36, Cape I3, t. ii. P 739. 
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Many temples are faced with this marble, becauſe 


its colour, it is ſaid, is agreeable to the immortals i. 
There was a time when ſculptors made uſe of no 
other, and even at preſent it is in great requeſt * 


though it does not always anſwer to their wiſh, be- 
cauſe the large cryſtalline parts of which its tex- 


ture conſiſts, lead aſtray the eye by illuſive reflec- 
tions, and ſhiver under the chiſel l. This defect 
is however recompenſed by ſeveral excellent qua- 
lities, and eſpecially by its extraordinary white- 
neſs w, to which the poets make frequent alluſions, 
and ſuch as are ſometimes relative to the character 
of their poetry. I ſhall raiſe a monument more 
reſplendent than the marble of Paros,” ſays Pin- 
dar, ſpeaking of one of his odes*. O moſt able 
of painters ! exclaims Anacreon ; © borrow, to 


repreſent her whom J adore, the colours of the roſe, 


of milk, and of the marble of Paros .“ 

Naxos is ſeparated from the preceding iſland 
only by a very narrow channel. None of the 
Cyclades equal it in fize, and it may diſpute with 
Sicily itſelf the palm of fertility®. Its beauty, 
nevertheleſs, is not immediately perceived by the 


11 


— 


— — 


i Plat. de Leg. t. ii. lib. 12, p. 956. 
* Strab, lib. 10, p. 487. Plin. lib. 36, cap. 5, t. ii. p. 725» 

. 1 Tournef, Voyag. t. i. p. 202. 

m Anton. Itiner. p. 528. Horat. lib. 1, od. 19, v. 6. 

n Pind, Nem. Od. 4, v. 131. 

» Anacr. Od. 28, v. 27. 

? Agathem. lib. 1, cap. 5, Geogr. ap. Min. t. ii. p. Ts Plin. 
Lb. 4, cap. 12, t. i. p. 212. 
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traveller when he arrives at its ſhores *; he diſco- 
vers only inacceſſible and deſert mountains; but 
theſe mountains are but barriers raiſed by nature 
to reſiſt the fury of the winds, and defend the plains 
and valleys which ſhe covers with her treaſures”. 
There ſhe diſplays all her magnificence; inex- 
hauſtible ſources of the pureſt waters aſſume a 
thouſand different forms, and the flocks ſtray amid 
the abundant herbage of the verdant meads. 
There, not far from the delightful banks of the 
Biblinus*, ripen thoſe exquiſite figs with which 
Bacchus made the inhabitants of the iſland ac- 
quainted, and thoſe famous grapes -the wine of 
which is preferred to almoſt every other, Pome- 
granates, almond trees , and olives multiply with- 
out difficulty in the plains, which are annually 
covered with abundant harveſts. A multitude of 
ſlaves are continually employed in gathering theſe 
treaſures, and innumerable veſſels in - tranſporting 
them to diſtant countries. 

Notwithſtanding their riches, the inhabitants are 
brave, generous, and extremely jealous of their 
liberty, Two centuries paſt, their republic was at 
the ſummit of its greatneſs, and could bring eight 
— men into the field ©, They had a che glory 


4 Tournef. Voyag. P» «21 3 
r Id. ibid. 
« Etymol. Magn. in Bicausc. 
t Athen. lib. 2, cap. 12, p. 52+ 
u Herodot, lib. 5, cap. 31. 
Id. ibid. cap. 30. 

Vor. VI. As 
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to reſiſt the Perſians before they were ſubjected by 
them; and to ſhake off their yoke when they 
projected the conqueſt of all Greece“. Their fea 
and land forces joined thoſe of the Greeks, and 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the battles: of Salamis 
and Platæa; but at the ſame time taught the 
Athenians that they mult no longer ſuffer a power 
to increaſe, which was already capable of rendering 
them ſuch fignal ſervices, Accordingly, when the 
latter people, in contempt of all treaties, had re- 
ſolved to ſubjugate their ancient alles, they made 
their firſt attack on ths people of Naxos *, whom 
they only left in poſſeſſion of their W and 
games. 

At theſe Bacchus preſides: Bacchus/i ts the pro- 
tector of Naxos; and every thing there preſents us 
with the image of the favour of the god and the 
gratitude of the people. The inhabitants eagerly 
ſhew to ſtrangers the place where he was nurſed by 
the Nymphs*, and relate the prodigies be has 
wrought in their behalf. From him proceed the 
riches they enjoy, and to him alone their altars 
ſmoke day and night. Here their adoration is ad- 
dreſſed to the god who taught them to cultivate 
the fig tree ©; and there to the _— who: vor 


Herodot. lib. N — 4 22 4 
2 Diod. Sic. lib. 5, n 
* Thucyd. lib. i, c 565 137. 
> Diod, Sic. lib. 5, p. 32 5. 

0 Athen. lib. 3, cap. 57 P. 78. 
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into their grapes a nectar he has brought down 
from heaven . They worſhip him under various 
titles, to multiply the duties which are dear to them. 

At no great diſtance from Paros are Seriphos, 
Siphnos, and Melos. To obtain an idea of the 
former of theſe iſlands ©, imagine a number of 
ſteep and barren mountains, in the intervals of 
which are deep gulfs, where a wretched race of 
men continually behold, ſuſpended over their 
heads, fearful rocks, the monuments of the ven- 
geance of Perſeus; for, according to a ridiculous, 
but, to the inhabitants of Seriphos, terrible tradi- 
tion, that hero, armed with the head of Meduſa, 
formerly changed their anceitors into theſe dread- 
ful objects f, lon 

At a ſmall diſtance from this iſland, imagine, 
beneath a ſky continually ſerene, meads enamelled 
with flowers, and plains perpetually productive of 
fruits; and you will have a feeble image of the 
beauties of Siphnos S. The pure air of this en- 
chanting country prolongs the life of man beyond 
its ordinary limits. It was formerly the richeſt 
among all the Cyclades b. Its mines annually pro- 


— 


* 
— 
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4 Archil, ap. Athen. lib. 1, cap. 24, p+ 30. 
» Tacit. Annal. lib. 4, cap. 21. Plut. de Exil. t. ii. p. 602. 


Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 179. * 
f $trab. lib. 10, p. 487. Pherec. apud Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 


lib. 4, v. 1515. 
8 Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 172. 
Herodot. lib. 3, cap. 57. 
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duced to the inhabitants an immenſe tribute in 
gold and ſilver, a tenth part of which they conſe- 
crated to Apollo at Delphi; and their offerings 
conſecrated one of the richeſt treaſures of that 
temple. The fury of the ſea has ſince deſtroyed 
the ſources of their wealth; their opulence has va- 
niſhed, and nothing now remains to them but the 
regret of its loſs, and the vices of which it was 
productive i. N 

The iſland of Melos is one of the moſt fertile in 
the Ægean ſea . Sulphur and other minerals, con- 
tained in the bowels of the earth, maintain in it an 
active warmth, and give an exquiſite taſte to its 

productions. 

The people who inhabit it had been independent 
during ſeveral centuries, when, in the time of the 
Peloponnefian war, the Athenians propoſed to them 
to break the neutrality they obſerved with reſpect 
to Athens and Lacedæmon, from the latter of 
which cities they derived their origin l. Irritated 
at their refuſal, they repeatedly attacked them, and 
at length fell upon them with all the forces of the 
republic n. The iſland was conquered, but the 
ſhame reſted with the conquerors ; who began the 
war-unjuſtly, and concluded it by an act of barba- 


i | Pauſan, lib. 10, cap- 11, p. 823. Hleſych. et Guide in in 
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1 Thucyd. lib. 5, cap. 84. 
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City. The vanquiſhed were carried into Attica; 
where, by the advice of Alcibiades, all thoſe who 
were able to bear arms were put to death *. The 
remainder groaned in chains till the army of Lace- 
dæmon compelled the Athenians to fſead them 
back to Melos o. 

A philoſopher, a native of this iſland, having 
been a witneſs to the calamities it had ſuffered, 
indignantly avowed the opinion, that the wretched, 
having no longer any thing to hope from men, no 
longer owe a reverence to the gods, This phi- 
loſopher was Diagoras, to whom the Mantineans 
are indebted for the laws and the happineſs they 
enjoy . His ardent imagination, after having 
prompted him to the wild flights of dithyrambic 
poetry, impreſſed him with a ſervile fear towards 
the gods, The worſhip he paid them was loaded 
with a multitude of ſuperſtitious ceremonies ; and 
he traverſed Greece to obtain initiation into all the 
myſteries. But his philoſophy, which was proof 
againſt all the irregularities and diſorders of the 
natural world, funk beneath an act of injuſtice of 
which he was himſelf the victim. One of his 
friends refuſed to. reſtore to him a depoſit with 
which he had entruſted him, and vindicated his 
_ —— * cap. 1 us Strab. lib. 10, p. 484. Plut. ia 

o Plut, in Lyſand. t. i. p. 441. 


? /Elian. Var, Hiſt, lib. 2, cap. 23. 
4 Sext. Empir. adv. Phy. lib. 9, p. 561. 
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refuſal by an oath which he took in the preſence 
of the altars*, The filence of the gods with ro- 
gard to ſo flagrant a perjury, together with the 
cruelties exerciſed by the Athenians in the iſle of 
Melos, aſtoniſhed the philoſopher, and burried him 
from the fanaticiſm of ſuperſtition into that of 
atheiſm. He irritated the prieſts, by divulging, in 
his diſcourſes and his writings, the ſecrets of the 
myſteries *; the people, by breaking the ſtatues of 
the gods*®; and all Greece, by publicly denying 
their exiſtence®, A general clamour was raiſed 
againſt him, and his very name became a term of 
reproach *. The magiſtrates of Athens cited him 
before their tribunal, and purſued him from city 
to city v7. A talent was promiſed to any one who 
ſhould bring his head, and two talents if he were 
brought alive; and, to perpetuate the memory of 
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„ Heſych, Illuftr/in Ang. 5. 11. Schol. Ariſtoph. in Nub, 
v. 828. 

1 Lyſias i in 3 111. Tatian. Orat. adv. Græc. p. 95. 
Suid. in Ae. Schol. Ariſtoph. in Av. v. 1973. 


t Schol. Ariſtoph. in Nub. v. 828. Athenag. in Legat. p. 38. 


Clem. Alex. in cohort. ad Gent. p. 21. 
Ooe day, in an inn, finding no other * he laid a ſtatue 
of Hercules on the fire; and, alluding to the twelve labours of the 
a hero, % There ſtill femilins,” ied he, „a thirteenth labour 
684 —— ur godſhip to complete, which is to make my dinner boil,” 
Schol. Ariſtoph. in Nub. v. 828.) | 


v Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1, cap. 23, t. ii. p. 416. Sext, 


22 Pyrrhon. Hypoth. lib. 3, cap. 2 182. 
* Ariſtoph. in Nub. v. 828. , 1 
1 Schol. Ariſtoph. in Ran. v. 323. 
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this decree, it was engraven on a brazen column *. 
Diagoras, finding no place of refuge in Greece, 
embarked on board a veſſel, and 1 by * 
wreck *, (68 if Nei, 431 10d 
The eye, when it horses a meadow, patch 
not the noxious plant that intermingles ies" poiſon 
amid the flowers, nor the modeſt flower which 
conceals itſelf beneath the herbage:”*Phus, in de! 
ſcribing the iſlands which form 2 circh found 
Delos; it is not neceſſary that I ſhould ſpeak” of 
the rocks ſcattered in the intervals between ther, 
nor of ſeveral ſmaller ihands which ſerve” only 'th 
add an ornament to the ground of the picture which 
is preſented to your views 20-1929 010m, 213 ai 
_ Theif inhabitants are ſeparated by the Tea, but 
cnieed by pleaſure, They have feſtivals” which 
are common to them, and which alſembie them 
together, ſometimes in one place, and ſometimes in 
another; but theſe ceaſe the moment ohr folem- 
nities commence. © Thus, according to Homer b, 
the gods ſuſpend their profound deliberations, and 
ariſe from their thrones, when Apollo appears in 
the midſt of them. The neighbouring temples 
are about to be deſerted ; the divinities chere adofed 
Pay the 8 geltided to therm e ro be — 2 
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to Delos. Solemn deputations, known by the 
name of Theoriz, are charged with this illuſtrious 
commiſſion, ' They bring with them choruſes of 
boys and maidens, who are the triumph of beauty, 
and the principal ornament'of our feſtivals, They 
repair hither from the coaſts of Aſia, the iſlands 
of the ZEgean ſea, the continent of Greece, and 
the moſt diſtant countries. They arrive to the 
ſound of _ muſical inſtruments, to the voice of 
pleaſure, and with all the pomp that taſte and mag- 
vificence can furniſh. The veſſels which bring 
them are covered with flowers; chaplets of flowers 
are Worn by the mariners and pilots; and their joy 
is the more expreſſive, as they conſider it ag a reli- 
gious duty to forget every care by which: it may 
be deſtroyed or abated 4. 

As Philocles ended, the ſcene every moment 
changed, and continually received new embelliſh- 
ments. The ſmall flects which bring the offerings 
to Delos had already left the ports of Mycone and 
Rhenea, and other fleets appeared at a diſtance. 
An infinite number of veſſels of every kind flew 
over the ſurface of the ſea, reſplendent with a 
thouſand different colours. They were teen to 
iſſue from the channels which ſeparate the iſlands, 
croſs, purſue, and j = each other. A freſh gale 
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played in their, purple ſails, and the waves beneath 
their oars were covered with a foam, which oo 


the rays of the riſing fun, 

At the foot of the mountain, an immenſe 1 
tude overſpread the plain. The crowds of people 
advanced, and fell back, with a motion reſembling 
that of a field of corn, when agitated by the wind; 
and the tranſports of joy by which, they were ani - 
mated, produced à vague and confuſed ſound, that 
n if a may eee. over 12 vaſt 
body. 
| While » we mares this hoes which 3 in 
us emotions not to be deſcribed, clouds of ſmoke 
covered the ſummit of the temple, and aroſe into 
the air. The feſtival is begun, ſaid Philocles; the 
incenſe burns on the altar: and immediately, in 
the city, and in the plain, we heard a thouſand 
voices exclaim: The benin is begun; let us 
haſten to the temple. 

In the temple we found the maidens of Delos, 
crowned with flowers, habited in reſplendent robes, 
and adorned with all the charms of youth and 
beauty. Iſmene, at their head, executed the dance 
of the misfortunes of Latona ©, and exhibited to 
our eyes what ſhe had ſung to us the day before. 

Her companions accompanied her motions with 
the ſound of their voices and their lyres: but theſe 
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no oné fem ; even they Wente TV" ſuſpended 
their ſong to Adee Ache De e e lait 
Sometimes ſhe fled from che anger of Juno, and 
then ſhe ſecmed only to fm the ord; at other 
times ſheremitfied morionſefs * and this feſt aimed 
ſeill core expreſſively fie angttiſh of her- ul. 
Theagenes, in the ehüracter of Mars, was by 
Hives to drive Latona from the banks of the 
Peneus. But when he beheld Iſmene at his feet, 
in a ſuppllant poſtute, he could only turn away his 
eyes; while Iſmene, powerfully affected by even 
this appeurance of rege, feine away in the * 
of her attendants, s. 0 e. 
All preſent were geen, affected; but de order 
of the ceremonies was not interrupted. At the 
ſame moment was heard a chorus of boys, who, 
from their freſhneſs and reſplendent beuuty, might 
have been taken for the ſons of Aurora. While 
they ſang a hymn in honour of Diana, the maidens 
of Delos executed lively and agile dances f. The 
muſic, which regulated their ſteps, inſpired them 
with a delicious intoxication: they held: garlands 
of flowers, and placed them with a trembling hand 


on an ancient ſtatue of Venus, which Ariadne had 
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Other concerts alſo reached our ears: theſe were 
the ſongs and mulic of the Theoriæ of the iſles of 
Rhenea and Mycone, who waited, under the por- 
tico, the moment when they might be admitted 
into the ſacred. place. We ſaw them, and ima- 
gined that we beheld the Hours and Seaſons. at- 
tending at the gate of the palace of the un. 

We allo ſaw the Theorig of Ceos and Andros 
land on the beach. It might have been ſaid, at 
ſight of them, that the Loves and Graces were 
come to eſtabliſn cheir empire in one of 8 
nate iſlands. 

From every ſide arrived ſolemn Sm hs 
made the air reſound with ſacred ſongs v. They 
marſha!led on the beach the order of their proceſ- 
ſion, and ſlowly advanced towards the temple, in 
the midſt of the acclamations of the multi 
who thronged around them. With their h 
they preſented to the god the firſt fruits of their 
country i, and theſe ceremonies, like all thoſe 
practiſed at Delos, were accompanied by dances, 
ſongs, and ſymphonies *. On coming out of the 
temple, the Theoriæ were conducted to houſes 
ſupported at the expence of the cities whoſe offer- 
ings they brought*. 

The moſt diſtinguiſhed poets of our time ie have 
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compoſed hymas for this feſtival : but their ſucreſz 
has not diminiſhed the glory of the great men who 
had celebrated it before them. We ſeemed to be 
in the preſence of their genii. Here were heard 
the harmonious ſongs of Olen of Lycia, one of the 
firſt who conſecrated poetry to the worſhip of the 
gods, there the gentle accents of Simonides u; 
and there the ſeducing notes of Bacchylides », or 
the impetuous tranſports of Pindar ; while, in the 
midſt of this ſublime harmony, the lofty ſtrains of 
Homer inſpired univerſal reverence d. 

In the mean time, the Theoria of the Athenians 
was perceived at a diſtance. A number of light 
veſſels ſeemed to ſport round the ſacred galley, 
like the daughters of Nereus, when they follow the 
car of the ſovereign of the ſeas. Their fails, whiter 
than ſnow, ſhone like the ſwans which wave their 
wings on the waters of the Cayſter and Mzander. 
Ac ſight of them, ſome old men, who had with 
difficulty come down to the beach, regretted their 
- youthful days, when Nicias, the general of the 
Athenians, was appointed to conduct the Theoria. 
He did not proceed with it, ſaid they to us, im- 
mediately to Delos; but brought it ſecretly to the 

m Herodot. lib. 4, cap. 35. Callim. in Del. v. 305. Pauſan, 


lib. 9, cap. 27, p- 702. 
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iſle of Rhenea, which you ſee before your. The 
whole night was employed in erecting over the 
channel between the two iſlands a bridge, the ma- 
terials of which, prepared long before, and richly. 
gilt and painted, only required to be joined to- 
gether. It was nearly four ſtadia ® in length, covered 
with ſuperb carpets, and ornamented with gar- 
lands; and on the day following, at early dawn, 
the Theoria croſſed the ſea, not like the army 
of Xerxes, to ravage and lay waſte nations, but 
bringing to them pleaſures in its train; and, that- 
they might taſte the firſt fruits of theſe, it remained 
long ſuſpended over the waves, chanting ſacred 
ſongs, and delighting all eyes with a glorious ſpec- 
tacle which the ſun will never again behold. 

The deputation which we ſaw arrive had been 
almoſt entirely choſen from among the moſt an- 
cient families of the republic. It was compoſed 
of ſeveral citizens who took the title of Theori +; 
of two choruſes of boys and maidens*, to ſing 
hymns and perform dances ; of certain magiſtrates, 
appointed to collect the tributes, and provide what- 
ever may be neceſſary for the Theoria *; and ten 


3 —— 
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| r Plut. in Nic. t. i. p. 525. 


* About 378 toiſes (3 benen, and 145 yards). 

Herodot. lib. 6, cap. 87. 

+ The Theorus was a ſacred ambaſſador, appointed to offer 
ſacrifices in the name of a city (Suid. in Gg.). 
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inſpectors, choſen by lot, who preſide at the ſacfi- 
fices * : for the Athenians have uſurped the ſuperin- 
rendance of theſe ; and it is in vain that the prieſts 
and magiſtrates of Delos urge their claims to rights 
which they are not in a condition to ſupport by 
force v. 3 bart = 
This Theoria appeared with all that ſplendour * 
which might be expected from a city in which 
luxury is exceſſive. When it came before the 
god, it made an offering to him of a crown of 
gold of the value of fifteen hundred drachmas * * 
and ſoon after was heard the bellowing of a hun- 
dred oxen b, that fell beneath the ſacred ſteel, 
This facrifice was followed by a dance, in which 
the young Athenians repreſented the motion and 
wanderings of the iſland of Delos, while it was 
driven at the pleaſure of the winds over the liquid 
plains of the fea ©. Scarccly was this ended when 
the Delian youth joined then, to figure the wind- 
ings of the labyrinth of Crete, in :mitation of The- 
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» Poll. lib. 8, cap. 9, $ 107, p. 927. Etymol. in Ir. Valcſ, 
in Harpocr. et Maul. Not. p. 132. 
1 Demoſth. de Cor. p. 495. Plut. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. 
P- 230. | : c 
# Xenoph. Memor. lib. 3, p. 765. 
» Marm. Sand. et Not. Tayl. p. 66. 
* 1350 livres (561. 10s.). | 
> Homer. Hymn. in Apoll. v. 57. Tayl. in Marm. Sand. 
35. Corſin. Diſſert. in Marm. Sand. p. 123. Id. Diſſert. 6, 
Po A | 
in Append. ad Not. Grzc. 
Lucian. de Salt. t. ii, p. 291, 
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ſeus, who;"after"his victory over the Minbtaur, had 
performed this dance near ther altar 24. 

Thoſe who moſt diſtinguiſhed theinfelves in 
theſe dances were rewarded wich tripods of the 
value of a thouſand drachmas**, which they con- 
ſecrated to tlie god; and their names were pro- 
claimed by two heralds f, who came in the train of 
the Theoria. Ik? 2 

The whole expence to the republic for the prizes 
diſtributed to the conquerors, the preſents and ſa- 
crifices offered to the god, and the conveyance 
and maintenance of the Theoria, amounts to more 
than four talents . The "temple poſſeſſes, in the 
iſlands of Rhenea and Delos, and in the continent 
of Greece, woods, houſes, copper manufactures, 
and baths, which have- been bequeathed to it by 
the piety of the people. This is the firſt ſource of 
its riches; the ſecond is the intereſt of the ſums 
which ariſe from theſe different poſſeſſions, and 
which, after having been collected in the treaſury 
of the Artemiſium , are placed out to uſe, either 
to individuals or the neighbouring cities. The 
2 and intereſt, added to the fines for the 


4 Callim. i in Del. v. 312. Flut. D L 9. Poll. lib. 4, 
cap. 14, F 101, p. 407, © 

Y * Marm. Sand. et Not. Tayl. p. 68. 

* goo livres (37L 10s.). - 

f Poll. lib. 9, cap. 6, 5 61. Athen. lib. 6, cap. 6, p. 234+ 

£ Marm. Sand. 

k Append. ad Marm, Oxon. No. clv. p. 54. 

i Marm, Sand. 
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crime of impiety, which are always applied to the 
uſe of the temple, amount, at the end of four years, 
to about twenty talents , which it is the office of 
the three amphictyons, or treaſurers, appointed by 
the ſenate of Athens, to collect, and from which 
they take a certain ſum to defray a part of the ex- 
pences of the Theoria * . 

When the ſacred proceſſion had completed the 
ceremonies for which it had repaired to the altars, 
we were conducted to an entertainment given by 
the ſenate of Delos to the citizens of the ifland ', 
who were {cated promiſcuouſly on the banks of the 
Inopus, and under trees which formed a kind of 
arbours over their heads, The whole company, 
devoted to pleaſure, appeared deſirous to expreſs 
their joy in a thouſand different ways, and to com- 
municate to us the impreſſions which rendered 
them happy. A pure and univerſal ſatisfaction 
reigned; and all celebrated with loud ſhouts the 
name of Nicias, who had firſt aſſembled the people 
in thoſe delighiful ſcenes, and aſſigned a certain 
fund to perpetuate his benefaction. 

The remainder of the day was appropriated to 
exhibitions of another kind. Exquiſite voices 
* with each other the prize of r ; 
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* About 1 livres ( ). 
x Marm. Sand. 0 
+ See note at the end of the volume. 
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and combatants, armed with the ceſtus, that of 
wreſtling*. Boxing, leaping, and foot-racing ſuc- 
ceſſively engaged our attention. Towards the ſouth- 
ern extremity of the iſland, a ſtadium had been 
traced out, around which were ranged the deputies 
of Athens, the ſenate of Delos, and all the Theoriæ, 
habited in their ſuperb robes. Theſe beauteous 


youths preſented a faithful image of the gods aſ- 


ſembled on Olympus. 

 Impetuous courſers, guided by Theagenes and 
his competitors, entered the liſts , of which they 
ſeveral times made the circuit, and long diſputed 
the victory; till, as when the god of day, after 
having diſengaged his chariot from the clouds, 
rapidly haſtens to the weſt, Theagenes darted like 
lightning through the midſt of his rivals, and 
reached the goal at the ſame inſtant that the ſun 
terminated his career. He was crowned in the 


preſence of a multitude of ſpectators, who had 
haſtened from the neighbouring eminences, in the 
preſence of almoſt all the beauties of Greece, and in 
the preſence of Iſmene, whoſe looks of complacence 
gave him greater pleaſure than thoſe of men and 


gods. 
On the day following, the birth of Apollo was 
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celebrated? . Among the dances performed on 
is occaſion, we ſaw a number of failors dance 
round an altar, which they laſhed violently with 


whips. After this extraordinary ceremony, the 


myſtic ſenſe of which we were unable to penetrate, 
other dances ſucceeded, intended to repreſent the 
ſports which amuſed the god in his infancy. Thoſe 
who danced had their hands bound behind them, 
and were to bite the bark of an olive-tree, conſe- 
crated by religion. Their frequent falls and irre- 
gular ſteps occaſioned among the ſpectators violent 


burſts of laughter, which appeared indecent ; but 


we were told that this mirth was not conſidered a 
irreverent, or an offence againſt the majeſty of the 
ſacred ceremonies. In fact, the Greeks are per- 
ſuaded that they cannot too much baniſh, from the 
adoration they render to the gods, all ſadneſs and 
melancholy*; and hence it is that, in ſome places, 
men and women are permitted to attack each other, 
in the preſence of the altars, with the moſt licen- 
tious and groſs pleaſantries. 

The ſailors I have mentioned above were among 
the number of thoſe foreign merchants whom the 
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? Diog. Laert. lib. 3, F 2. 

* The 7th of the month Thargelion, which correſponded to 
the gth of May. 

«+ Callim. in Del. v. 321. Schol. ibid, Heſych, in An. 
Spanh. in Callim. t. ii. p. 520. | 

= Spanh. in Callim. t. ii. p. 52t. 

* Pauſan, lib. 7, cap. 27, p. 596. 
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ſituation of the iſland, the privileges it enjoys, the 
vigilant attention of the Athenians, and the celebrity 
of the feſtivals, bring in crowds to Delos; whither 
they come to exchange their reſpective riches for 
the corn, wine, and commodities of the neighbour- 
ing iſlands; for the ſcarlet linen tunics, which are 
made in the iſle of Amorgos , the rich purple ſtuffs 
of Cos *, the highly eſteemed alum of Melos 7, and 
the valuable copper that from time immemorial has 
been extracted from the mines of Delos, and of 
which are made elegant vaſes * The iſland was 
become as it were the ſtorchouſe of the treaſures of 
nations; and near the place where they were colle&- 
ed, the inhabitants of Delos, obliged by an ex- 
preſs law to furniſh water to the whole multitude of 
ſtrangers , ſet out, on long tables, cakes, and eat- 
ables prepared in haſte *, | 
I ſtudied with pleaſure the different paſſions 
which opulence and neceſſity produced in places 
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t Strab. lib. 10, p. 486. 

u Heſych, et Etymol. Magn. in *Awogy. Euſtath. in Dionyſ. 
Perieg. v. 526. Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 233. 

* Horat. lib. 4, od. 13. 

y Diod. Sic. lib. 5, p. 293. Plin. lib. 3 5, cap. 15, t. ii. p. 714. 
Tournef. t. i. p. 156. 

z Plin. lib. 34, cap. 2, t. ii. p. 640. Cicer. Orat. pro Roſc. 
Amer, cap. 46, t. iv. p. 91. i 

Athen. lib. 4, cap. 22, p. 173. 

* It appears, from Athenzus, that, during the feſtivals of De- 
los, they expoſed in the market, lamb, pork, fiſt, and cakes, in 
which they mixed cummin, a kind of grain reſembling the ſeeds 
of fennel, 
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ſo little diſtant from each other; and was con- 
vinced that, to an attentive mind, no objects in 
nature are trivial, The Delians firſt diſcovered 
the ſecret of fattening fowls, and derive a conſi- 
derable profit from their induſtry*. I ſaw ſome 
perſons, mounted on ſtages, who ſhewed the peo- 
ple eggs, that they held in their hands, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by their form the kind of pullets by which 
they had been laid. I had ſcarcely turned my 
eyes on this ſingular ſcene, when 1 felt myſelf 
forcibly ſhook by a vigorous arm; and, looking 
round, was accoſted by an Athenian ſophiſt, with 
whom I was ſlightly acquainted, —How ! ſaid he, 
Anacharſis, are theſe objects worthy the attention 
of a philoſopher? Come with me, and no longer 
waſte on ſuch trifles your time, which ought to be 
devoted to more ſublime ſpeculations. He imme- 
diately took me to an eminence where ſome other 
ſophiſts diſcuſſed, with great heat, the ſubtle queſ- 
tions of the ſchool of Megara%. The impetuous 
Eubulides of Miletus was at their head, and had 
juſt advanced this argument: Whatever is at 
Megara, is not at Athens: but there are men at 
Megara, therefore there are not men at Athens*,” 
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b Plin. lib. 10, cap. 50, t. i. p. 571. Columel. de Re Ruſtic. 
lib. 8, cap. 2. Varr. de Re Ruſt. lib. 3, cap. 8, 5 9. 
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While the by-ſtanders wearied themſelves in vain 
to reſolve this difficulty, a ſudden ſhout announced 
the arrival of the Theoria of the Tenians, who, be- 
ſides their own offerings, brought alſo thoſe of the 
Hyperboreans, 

The latter people dwell towards the north of 
Greece *: they eſpecially pay adoration to Apollo; 
and there is ſtill to be ſeen at Delos the tomb of 
two of his prieſteſſes, who came thither to add new 
rites to the worſhip of that god. They alſo pre- 
ſerve there, in an edifice dedicated to Diana, the 
aſhes of the laſt Theori, whom the Hyperboreans 
fent to their iſlands. They unfortunately periſh- 
ed; and, fince that event, that nation has ſent the 
firſt fruits of their harveſts through a foreign chan- 
nel. A neighbouring tribe of the Scythians receive 
them from their hands, and tranſmit them to other 
nations, who convey them to the ſhores of the 
Adriatic fea, from whence they are carried to Epi- 
rus, croſs Greece, arrive at Eubcea, and are brought 
to Tenos®, | 

On the arrival of theſe ſacred offerings, nothing 
was talked of but the wonders that are related of 
the country of the Hyperboreans : there the ſpring, 


5 Mem, del Acad, des Bell. Lettr, t. vii, p. 113, 127; t. xviii. 
* 192. 4 
erodot. lib. 4, cap. 35. 
k Id, ibid, cap. 33- Callim. in Del. v. 283 
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youth, and health, perpetually reign; and there, 
during ten complete centuries, men enjoy a tran» 
quil life, in the midſt of feſtivals and pleaſures i.— 
But this happy country is ſituated at one of the 
extremities of the earth, as the garden of the Heſ- 
perides is at the other. Thus have men ever 
Placed the abode of happineſs in inacceſſible re. 
gions. 

While the Greeks liſtened to theſe fictions, which 
enkindled all the ardour of their imagination, I 
was attentive to that foreſt of maſts which appeared 
in the port of Delos. The fleets of the Theoriæ 
preſented their prows to the ſhore, and theſe prows 
art had decorated with the ſymbols peculiar to 
each nation. Thoſe of the Phthiotes were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the figures of Nereides. On the Athe- 
nian galley, Pallas was repreſented guiding a re- 
ſplendent car; and the ſhips of the Bœotians were 
ornamented with an image of Cadmus holding a 
ſerpent. Some of theſe fleets were getting under 
ſail; but the beauteous youths they carried back ta 
their country were ſoon replaced by new beauties. 
Thus, in the courſe of a long and ſevere night, 
ſome ſtars, are loſt in the weſt, while others riſe in 
the eaſt to repleniſh the ſkies. 
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The feſtivals laſted ſeveral days; the horſe-races 
were frequently repeated, On the beach we ſaw the 
famous divers of Delos! plunge into the ſea, remain 
beneath its waves, float on its ſurface, diſplay the 
image of combats, and juſtify, by their addreſs, the 
celebrity they have acquired. 
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c HAP. LXXVIL 
CONTINUATION OF THE Voraor To DELos. 
Marriage Ceremonies. 


OVE preſided at the feſtivals of Delos; and 
the numerous youth which the god had aſ- 
ſembled around him, acknowledged no other laws 
than his. Sometimes, in concert with Hymen, he 
crowned the conſtancy of faithful lovers; ſome- 
times he excited a tender languor and anxiety in 
hearts before inſenſible ; and by theſe multiplied 
triumphs prepared the way for the moſt glorious of 
all—the marriage of Iſmene and Theagenes. 

As I was a witneſs to the ceremonies with which 
this union was accompanied, I ſhall proceed to re- 
late them, and deſcribe practices which the laws, 
cuſtom, and ſuperſtition have introduced, to pro- 
vide for the ſecurity and happineſs of the moſt ſa- 
cred of engagements: and if, in this account, 
ſome apparently frivolous circumſtances ſhould be 
found, they will acquire importance and dignity 
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from the ſimplicity of the times from mycirthey 
derive their origin. 

Silence and tranquillity, — to be hat — at 
Delos. The multitude of ſtrangers diminiſhed like 
a river, which, after having overflowed the plain, 
gradually retires, into its bed. The inhabizants. of 
the iſland had riſen before the dawn; they were 
crowned with flowers, and inceſſantly offered up, 
in the temples, and before their houſes, ſacrifices to 
render the gods propitious to the marriage of Iſ- 
menen. The moment when it was to de con- 
cluded was arrived. We were aſſembled in the 
houſe of Philocles: the door of the apartment of 
Iſmene opened, and we ſaw her and Theagenes 
come out of it, followed by their parents, and a 
public officer", who had juſt. drawn up the inſtru- 
ment of their engagement. The conditions of this 
engagement were ſimple; in it no proviſion had 
been made for any diſcuſſion of intereſt between 
their relatives, nor any cauſe of divorce between 
the contracting parties: and with reſpect to the 
marriage portion, as Theagenes was already related 
to Philocles, it was thought ſufficient to mention a 
law of Solon, which, to prevent the property of a 
family from being carried out of it, enacts that 
heireſſes ſhall marry their neareſt kinſmen, 
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We were dreſſed in magnificent habits, which 
we had received from Iſmene®. - That which The- 
agenes wore was her own work, Her ornaments 
were, 4 necklace of precious ſtones, and a purple 
robe embroidered with gold. Both wore on their 
hair, which flowed on their ſhoulders, and was 
perfumed with eſſenoes v, crowns of poppy, ſeſa- 
mum, and other plants ſacred to Venus*, Thus 
habited, they mounted a chariot®, and proceeded 
towards the temple.” Iſmene had Theagenes on 
her right, and on her left a friend of Theagenes, 
who was to follow him in this ceremony *, The 
people who thronged around them ſcattered flowers 
and petfumes in their way*. They cried out: 
Theſe are not mortals; it is Apollo and Coronis; 
it is Diana and Endymion; it is Apollo and 
Diana. They ſought to procure us favourable 
omens, and to prevent ſuch as were of evil por- 
tent. One ſaid: I ſaw this morning two turtles 
long hover in the air, and at length reſt together 
on a branch of that tree. Another ſaid: Drive 
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0 ah. in Put. v. 529. Schol. w. in Av. v. 671, 
Achil. Tat. lib. 2, p. 85, 

Ariſtoph. in Plut. ibid. 
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away the ſolitary crow, and let her go far hence to 
mourn the loſs of her faithful companion; Fon ſhe 
brings the moſt ill-boding of auguries *,. 
The bride and bridegroom were received at the 
gate of the temple-by a prieſt, who preſented to each 
of them a branch of ivy, the ſymbol of the bonds 
by which they were to be for ever united. He 
then conducted them to the altar, where every thing 
was prepared for the ſacrifice of a heifer to Diana?, 
io the chaſte Diana, whom, as well as Minerva“, 
and the other divinities who had never ſubmitted to 
the yoke of Hymen, they thus endeavoured! to 
appeaſe. They alfo implored Jupiter and Juno, 
whoſe union and loves ſhall be eternal“; the 
Heavens and the Earth, the concurrence of which 
produces fertility and plenty“; the Parcæ, becauſe 
they hold in their hands the life of mortals ; the 
Graces, becauſe they embelliſa the pleaſures of 
happy marriages ; and, laſtly, Venus, from whom 
Love derives his birth, and who beſtows — 
on mortals d. 
The prieſts, after having examined the n 
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* Elian, Je Animal, lib. 3. cap. 9. Orus Apoll. Hiero- 
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of the victims, declared that the gods approved the 
marriage. To conclude the ceremonies, we pro- 
ceeded to the Artemiſium, where the lovers depo- 
ſited each a lock of their. hair on the tomb of the 
laſt Theori of the Hyperboreans. That of Thea- 
genes was wound about a handful of graſs, and 
that of Iſmene round: a ſpindle :. This cuſtom re- 
minded them of the firſt inſtitution of marriage, at 
which time it was intended to ſignify that the huſ- 
band was to be occupied in the labours of the field, 
and the wife to manage the houſehold affairs. 
Philocles now took the hand of Theagenes, and, 
joining it to the hand of Iſmene, pronounced theſe 
words: I beſtow on you my daughter, that you 
may give legitimate citizens to the republic f,”. 
The bride and bridegroom then {ſwore to each other 
an inviolable fidelity; and their parents, after hav- 
ing receaved their oaths, eren them by new ſacri- 
ſong's, + v1 

*-Night began to come on when we came out of 
hs temple to return to the houſe of Theagenes.— 
The proceſſion, lighted by numberleſs torches, was 
accompanied by bands of muſicians and dancers“; 
the houſe was _ with' garlands, and ſpendidly 
illuminated. 


Herodot. lib. 4, cap. 34. "Callim: in in Del. v. 296. 
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As ſoon as the new married couple ſet their feet 
on the threſhold of the door, a baſket of fruit was, 
for a moment, placed on their heads &, as a preſage 
of the plenty they were to enjoy. We at the ſame 
time heard the name of Hymenæus re- echoed on all 
ſides l. This was a young man of Argos, who for- 
merly reſtored to their country ſome Athenian 
maidens who had been taken by pirates. He ob- 
tained for his reward one of the captives, of whom 
he was paſſionately enamoured; and ſince that time 
the Greeks contract no marriage without celebrating 
his memory u. 

Theſe acclamations followed us into the ban- 
queting hall, and continued during the ſupper; 
when ſome poets entered, and recited epithala- 
miums. 

A child, half covered with branches of  haw- 
thorn and oak, appeared with a baſket of loaves, 
and ſang a hymn beginning with theſe words: 
„ have changed my former ſtate for a happier“.“ 
The Athenians ſing this hymn at one of their 
feſtivals, to celebrate the time in which their 
anceſtors, who had before fed on wild fruits, en- 
joyed in ſociety the gifts of Ceres. They ſing it 
likewiſe at marriages, to ſignify that men, after 
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having left their wild ſtate in the woods, enjoyed the 
Tweets of love. Female dancers, dreſſed in light 
robes, and crowned with myrtle, afterwards entered, 
and expreſſed by their motions the tranſports, tender 
languor, and intoxication of the moſt delicious of 
paſſions. 

When this dance was ended, Leucippe lighted 
the nuptial torch®, and conducted her daughter 
to the apartment prepared for her. . A number of 
ſymbols reminded Iſmene of the duties which were 
formerly annexed to the new condition of life on 
which ſhe entered. She carried one of thoſe 
earthen veſſels in which barley is parched?; one 


of her attendants held a ſieve; and over the door 


was hung an inſtrument uſed to bruiſe grain. The 
new married couple ate of a fruit the ſweetneſs 
of which was conſidered as the emblem of their 
union”, : | 

In the mean time, giving a looſe to the tranſ- 
ports of an immoderate joy, we raiſed tumultuous 
ſhouts, and beſieged the door, which was defended 
by a faithful friend of Theagenes*. A number 
of young perſons danced to the muſic of ſeveral 
inſtruments, This noiſe was at length interrupted 
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by the Theoria from Corinth, who had undertaken 
to ſing the evening hymeneal. After having con- 
gratulated T heagenes, they added*: 

“ We are in the ſpring of our years; we are 
« the faireſt of the maidens of Corinth, ſo re- 
« nowned for their beauty *: yet is there not one 
“ of us, O Iſmene! whoſe charms can compare to 
e thine*. Lighter than the Theſſalian courſer, 
« exalted above her companions like the lily, the 
<« pride of the garden, Iſmene is the ornament of 
« Greece, All the loves are enthroned in her eyes, 
« and all the arts live under her fingers. O 
« maid! O charming woman ! to-morrow will we 
« repair to the enamelled mead, and cull flowers 
« to compoſe for thee a crown: we will hang it 
te on the moſt beautiful of the neighbouring plane 
trees, under the ſhade of which we will pour 
forth perfumes in thy honour, and on its bark we 
« will inſcribe theſe words: Offer to me your incenſe, 
« for I am the tree of Iſmene. We ſalute thee, happy 
« bride! we ſalute thee, happy bridegroom. May 
« Latona give you ſons who ſhall reſemble you.— 
% May Venus ever animate you with her fires, —- 
« May Jupiter beſtow on your children's children 
« the felicity which ſurrounds you. Repoſe in the 
© boſom of 2e and henceforth breathe 1 
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te the-moſt tender love. We will return with the 
«. morning's dawn, and again will we ſing: O 
« Hymen, Hymenæus, Hymen !” 

The next day, as ſoon as it was light, we re- 
paired to the ſame place, and heard the maidens 
of Corinth ſing the following hymeneal 7, 

« We celebrate you in our ſongs, O Venus, 
tc ornament of Olympus! Love, the delight of the 
« earth! and thou, O Hymen, ſource of life] we 
« celebrate you in our ſong, Love, Hymen, Venus! 
«© O Theagenes, awake; turn your eyes on your 
love. Youthful favourite of Venus, happy and 
* worthy huſband of Iſmene; O Theagenes! awake; 
turn your eyes on your ſpouſe ; ſurvey the ſplen- 
4 dour of her beauty, the animated freſhneſs which 
„ embelliſhes all her charms. The roſe is the queen 
« of flowers, Iſmene is the queen of beauties.— 
« Already her trembling eyelid opens to the rays 
<« of the ſun. O Theagenes! happy and wotthy 
« huſband of Iſmene, awake!“ 

This day, which the two lovers conſidered as 
that on which they began to live, was almoſt en- 
tirely employed, on their part, in receiving the 
affectionate congratulations of the inhabitants of 
the iſland on their marriage. All their friends 
might make' them preſents : they alſo made pre- 
ſents to each other; and received, in conjunction, 
thoſe of Philocles, the father of Theagenes. They 
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were brought with great ceremony. A child, in 
a white robe, opened the proceſſion, bearing a 
lighted torch; next came a girl with a baſket on 
her head: ſhe was followed by ſeveral domeſtics, 
who carried veſſels of alabaſter, boxes of perfumes, 
different kinds of eſſences *, odorous ointments , 
and a variety of thoſe luxuries which a taſte for 
convenience and elegance has converted into ne- 
ceſſaries. 

In the evening, Iſmene was carried back to her 
father; and, leſs in conformity with cuſtom than 
to expreſs her real ſentiments, teſtified to him the 
regret ſhe felt at leaving her paternal houſe: the 
next day ſhe was reſtored to her huſband; and, 
from that moment, nothing has interrupted __ 


mutual felicity. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE VOYAGE TO DELOS, 
M, 


On Happineſs. ? 


\ 


HILOCLES, with a heart of the greateſt 
| ſenſibility, poſſeſſed an exquiſite judgment and 
extenſive knowledge. In his youth he had fre- 
quented the ſchools of the moſt celebrated philo- 
ſophers of Greece; and, improved by their leſſons, 
but ſtill more by his own reflection, he had com- 
poſed a ſyſtem of conduct which diffuſed tran- 
quillity through his own ſoul, and promoted peace 
and ſatisfaction among all around him, We in- 
ceſſantly ſtudied this fingular man, to whom each 
moment of his lite was a moment of happineſs. 
One day, as we wandered about the iſland, we met 
with this inſcription, on a little temple of Latona : 
Nothing is more excellent than juſtice, more to be 
deſired than health, or more delightful than the poſ- 
ſeffion of the objef? we love.“ This, ſaid I, is the 
maxim which Ariſtotle once cenſured in our hear- 
ing: he alleged that the epithets contained in it 
ought not to be ſeparated, and that they are only 
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applicable to happineſsd. And, in fact, happineſs 
is certainly what is moſt excellent, moſt to be de- 
ſired; and moſt delightful, But to what: purpoſe 
is it to deſcribe its effects? It would be of much 
greater importance to diſcover how it may be obs 
tained. That, replied Philocles, is little known; 
for, to arrive at it, all men chooſe different paths, 
and all differ in opinion reſpecting the nature of 
the ſovereign good. Sometimes they make it con- 
ſiſt in the enjoyment of every pleaſure, and ſome- 
times in the exemption from every pain. Some 

have endeavoured to compriſe its characteriſtics in 
ſhort maxims : ſuch is the ſentence you have juſt 
tead; and ſuch the ſong which is frequently ſung ' 
at table, and in which happineſs is made to con- 
fiſt in health, beauty, [riches lawfully acquired; 
and youth enjoyed in the boſom of friendſhip 4. 
Others, beſides theſe precious gifts, require ſtrengrh 
of body, courage, juſtice, prudence, temperance, 
and, in a word, the poſſeſſion of every good and 
every virtue**, But as the greater part of theſe 
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advantages do not depend'on ourſelves, and as we 
ſhould not even find every wiſh precluded by 
their union, it is manifeſt that they do not eſſen- 
tially conſtitute that ſpecies of felicity which is 
adapted to cach man in particular. 
In what then does happinefs conſiſt? impatiently 
exclaimed one of our company. Hew wretched 
is the lot of mortals, if, inceſſantly compelled to 
purſue happineſs, they are ignorant of the path 
they ought to chooſe ! — Alas] replied Philocles, 
they are ſurely much to be pitied. Caſt your eyes 
around you; in every place, in every condition of 
life, you will hear only complaints and lamenta- 
tions, and only behold men tormented with the 
defire of happineſs, and by paſſions which pre- 
vent their attaining it ; unſatisfied by pleaſure, 
without fortitude under ſufferings, almoſt equally 
oppreſſed by diſappointment and enjoyment, in- 
ceſſantly murmuring at their lot, and unable to 
quit a life the burden of which they find inſup- 
portable. 
Was it then merely to cover the earth with 
miſerable creatures that mankind was created? 
and do the gods take a cruel pleaſure in perſe- 
cuting ſuch a feeble race of beings as we are? 
To this I can never affent: our reproaches are 
due to ourſelves alone. Let us enquire what 
idea we entertain of happineſs. Is it not that of a 
ſtate in which our deſires, perpetually reviving, 
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ſhall be continually ſatiated; which ſhall be diverſi- 
fied according to the difference of inclinations, and, 
the duration of which it ſhall be in our power to 
prolong at pleaſure *? But the eternal order of na- 
ture muſt be changed before ſuch a ſtate can be 
the lot of any mortal. Thus to deſire happineſs 
which ſhall be unchangeable, and without any 
mixture of alloy, is to defire what cannot exift 
but what, for that very reaſon, more excites our 
wiſhes, ſince nothing appears to us more deſirable 
than to triumph over obſtacles which are, or 
which appear, inſurmountable. 

Invariable laws, too profound for our feeble re- 


ſearches to explain, decree that good ſhall be un- 


interruptedly mingled with evil, in the general 
ſyſtem of nature, and that the beings which make 
a part of this great whole, which, as a whole, is ſo 
admirable, but ſo incomprehenſible, and ſometimes 
ſo terrifying, in its parts, ſhall partake of this mix- 
ture, and experience continual viciſſitudes. On this 
condition has life been beſtowed on us. From the 
moment in which we receive it we are condemned 
to a continual alternation of good and evil, plea- 
ſures and pains, If you enquire the reaſon of this 
our unhappy lot, ſome will perhaps aniwer that 
the gods intend to beſtow on us real good, and 
not pleaſures; that they only grant us the latter to 
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compel us to receive the former; and that, to the 
greater part of mortals, the ſum total of good 
would be infin'tely greater than that of evil, if they 
were wiſe enough to refer to the former the agree- 


able ſenſations they experience, and the moments 


they enjoy which are exempt from trouble and diſ- 
quietude. Such a ſyſtem may ſometimes ſuſpend 
our murmurs, but the cauſe of them will ever re- 
main ; for, in fa&, pain and miſery exiſt on earth, 
and conſume the days of the greater part of men; 
and even though only one ſingle mortal ſhould 
ſuffer, and though he ſhould ſuffer but for a ſingle 
moment during his whole life, ſtill that moment of 
pain would be to us the moſt VANE ae ay a0 and 
diſtreſſing of myſteries, 

What then is the reſult of theſe reflections? 
Ought we to plunge blindly into the torrent which 
hurries away, and inſenſibly deſtroys all beings to 
preſent ourſelves without reſiſtance, and as victims 
of fatality, to the evils by which we are menaced; 
and to renounce, in fine, that hope which is 
the greateſt and even the only good the greater 
part of our fellow-mortals can experience? Cer- 
tainly not, I wiſh that you ſhould be happy, but 
fo far only as it is permitted you to be. I wiſh you 
not that chimerical happineſs the hope of which 
is the ſource of the miſery of the human race, 
but a happineſs ſuited to our preſent condition, 
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and the more ſolid, fince it is in our power to 
render ĩt independent of men and of events. 

The attainment of this is ſometimes facihtated 
by the natural diſpoſition; and we may even ſay 
that certain minds are only happy becauſe they 
were born happy. Others cannot ſtruggle at once 
againſt their diſpoſition and external obſtacles, 
without long and unintermitted application of mind; 
for, ſaid an ancient philoſopher, © the gods ſell us 
happineſs for labour, which is its price . Bur 
this mental labour requires not more efforts than 
the projects and exertion by which we are inceſ- 
ſantly agitated ; and which, after all, have only 
for their object an imaginary happineſs. 

Philocles, having thus ſpoken, remained ſilent. 
He had not, he ſaid, ſufficient leiſure, nor ſuf- 


ficient abilities, to reduce into a ſyſtem the ob- 


ſervations he had made on ſo important a ſubject. 
Deign at leaſt, ſaid Philotas, to communicate tb 
us, without too ſcrupulouſly regarding order or 
connection, thoſe which may accidentally ſuggeſt 
themſelves to you. Condeſcend to inform us by 
what means you have attained to this ſtate, at 
which you cannot have arrived but after a long 
ſucceſſion of experiments and errors. 

O Philocles ! exclaimed the youth Lyſis; the 
zephyrs ſeem to ſport among the branches of this 
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plane tree, the air is filled with the odours of the 
flowers that haſten to diſcloſe their beauties, theſe 


vines begin to entwine their tender ſhoots around 


the myrtles which they will quit no more; the 
flocks that bound in the meadows, the birds 


that chant their loves, the inſtruments that reſound 


through the valleys, all things that I ſee and hear, 
fill me with delight and tranſport. Ah, Philo- 
cles ! we were created for happineſs : I feel that we 
were, in the delicious and heartfelt emotions which 
I experience, If you are acquainted with the art 
of perpetuating theſe, it 1s a crime to conceal it 
from us under the veil of myſtery. 

Lou remind me, replied Philocles, of the early 
years of my life. I till regret the time when, like 
you, I reſigned myſelf with enthuſiaſm to the im- 
preſſions I received. Nature, to which I was yet 
unaccuſtomed, appeared to my eyes arrayed in in- 
deſcribable charms; and my ſoul, new to every 
pleaſurable ſenſation, ſeemed ardently alive to the 
moſt delicious ſenſibility. | 

I was yet unacquainted with men, and imagined 


I found in their words and actions that innocence 


and ſimplicity which reigned in my own heart. I be- 
lieved them all juſt, ſincere, capable of friendſhip, 
what they ought to be, and what I in reality was, 
Above all, I believed that they were humane; for 
experience is eſpecially n, to convince us 
that they are not 1 
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Under this deluſion I entered into the world. 
The politeneſs for which the ſocieties of Athens 
are diſtinguiſhed, the expreſſions which the deſire 
of pleaſing inſpires *, thoſe effuſions of the heart 
which coſt ſo little and flatter ſo much—all theſe 
deceitful externals had but too many-charms for 
a man who had not. yet proved their real worth. 
met ſeduction half way; and, attributing to 
agreeable connections the ſentiments and claims 
of friendſhip, gave myſelf up without reſerve to 
the pleaſure of loving and being beloved. The 
pretended friends I thus made choice of, without a 
prudent examination, occaſioned me much injury, 
and abandoned me, ſome from intereſt, and others 
from jealouſy and fickleneſs. The ſurpriſe and 
grief I felt, forced my eyes to overflow with tears. 
At length, having experienced every kind of in- 
juſtice and perfidy, I ſaw myſelf conſtrained, after 
repeated ſtruggles, to renounce that confidence 1a 
dear to my heart, which I had indiſcriminately re- 
poſed in all mankind i. This ſacrifice coſt me more 
than any other I made in my life; I ſtill ſhudder 
at the remembrance of it: ſo violent were my 
feelings, that they, hurried me into the oppoſite ex- 
treme*, I hardened my heart, cheriſhed diſtruſt 
and hatred with a kind of lavage pleaſure, and lived 
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a wretched life. At length I called to mind that, 
among the multitude of opinions that are enter- 
tained concerning the nature of happineſs, ſome 
who are held in greater eſteem for their wiſdom 
than others, teach that it conſiſts in pleaſure, or in 
the practice of virtue, and the exerciſe of an en- 
lightened reaſon I. I determined, therefore, to 
ſeck mine in pleaſure. 
I ſhall ſuppreſs the particulars of the extrava- 
gances of my youth, to haſten to the moment that 
brought them to a period. Being in Sicily, I went 
to viſit one of the principal inhabitants of Syracuſe, 
who was ſpoken of as the - happieſt man of his 
time. His appearance ſhocked me. Though he 
was yet in the pritne of life, he had every appear- 
ance of decrepitude. He was furrounded by mu- 
ficians, who wearied him with celebrating his vir- 
tues; and beautiful female ſlaves, who by their 
dances kindled in his eyes at intervals a gloomy 
and dying fire. When we were alons, I ſaid to him : 
I congratulate you ; you have diſcovered the rare 
ſecret of perpetually retaining with you pleaſure, 
who, though ſq fugitive to others, is with you a 
conſtant gueſt.— Pleaſure a conſtant gueſt with me! 
replied he, in a rage; I know it not: I ſuffer all 
the deſpair which the abſence of it occaſions, This 
is the only ſentiment which remains with'me, and” 
which will ſoon complete the deſtruction of a body 
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overwhelmed with pain and evils. I endeavoured 
to inſpire him with fortitude; but I found that his 
mind was degraded and brutiſh, without princi- 
ples, and without reſources. I afterwards learned 
that he had never bluſhed at the acts of injuſtice 
he had committed, and that he every day waſted the 
fortune of his children with fooliſh profuſion. 

The example of this man, and the diſguſt which 
I on different occaſions experienced, delivered me 
from the intoxication in which I had for ſome 
years lived, and determined me to ſeek tranquil- 
lity in the practice of virtue, and the exerciſe of 
my reaſon, I cultivated both with ardour; but 
I was again on the point of paſling to the oppoſite 
extreme. The too great auſterity: of my virtue 
ſometimes filled me with indignation againſt ſo. 
ciety; and from a too rigid attachment to what I 
eſteemed reaſon, I was inclined to conſider all ob. 
ject as indifferent. An accidental event freed me 
from both theſe errors. 2 

became acquainted, at Thebes, with a diſciple 
of Socrates, whoſe probity I had heard much ex- 
tolled. I was ſtruck with the ſublimity of his 
principles, as well as with the regularity of his con- 
duct. But he had gradually introduced ſo much 
ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm into the virtue he incul- 
cated, that he might be reproached with permitting 
in himſclf no frailty, nor allowing any indulgence 
for pthers. He became peeviſh, fuſpicious, and 
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often unjuſt ; the qualities of his heart were eſteemed, 
but his company was generally avoided. 

A ſhort time after, being at Delphi, at the cele- 
bration of the Pythian games, I perceived, in a 
| gloomy alley, a man who had the reputation of 
being a perſon of great knowledge and intelligence. 
He appeared to me overwhelmed with chagrin, 
I have diſſipated, ſaid he to me, by the exertions 
of reaſon, the illuſions of all things in life. I was 
born with all the advantages that can flatter vanity; 
but, inſtead of enjoying them, I wiſhed to analyſe 
them; and, from that moment, riches, birth, and 
perional graces, appeared to me only as vain titles 
which chance had diſtributed among men. I at- 
tained to the firſt offices of magiſtracy in the re- 
public ; but was diſguſted. with the difficulty 1 
found in doing good, and the eaie with which it 
was in my power to do miſchief. I ſought glory in 
battle, and dyed my hands in the blood of the un- 
fortunate, till I ſhuddered at my barbarous fury, 
J cultivated the ſciences and arts: Philoſophy 
filled me with doubts; I found in eloquence only 
the perfidious art of deceiving men ; and in poetry, 
muſic, and painting, only the puerile arts of amuſ- 
ing them. 1 aſpired to obtain the eſteem of the 
public; but ſeeing around me a multitude of hy- 
pocrites, who, by their pretences to virtue, ſecured 
its applauſe without danger of detection, I grew 
careleſs of the public and its eſteem. Nothing was 
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now left me but a life deprived of every charm, 
actuated by no motive, and which was only a te- 
dious repetition of the ſame actions and the ſame 
wants. | | 
Wearied of my exiſtence, I travelled juto dif- 
tant countries. The pyramids of Egypt, at the 
firſt view, filled me with aſtoniſhment ; bur, imme- 
diately after, I compared the pride of the monarchs 
who had erected them to that of a piſmire who 
ſhould heap up ſome grains of ſand in a pathway 
to leave to poſterity ſome traces of his paffage. 
The great king of Perſia gave me a place at his 
court, and his ſubjects fell proftrate' at my feet. 
Their exceſſive meanneſs only ſhewed me the 
exceſs of their ingratitude. I returned to my 
country, neither admiring nor eſteeming any 
thing; and, by a fatal confequence, no longer ca- 
pable of loving any thing. When I became ſen- 
fible of my error, it was no longer in my power to 
remedy it: but, though I do not feel a very lively 
affection for my fellow men, I wiſh my example 
may prove a leſſon to you; for from you I have 
nothing to fear, ſince I have never been ſo unfor- 
tunate as to render you any ſervice. When I was 
in Egypt, I was acquainted with a prieſt who, 
after having paſſed his life in gloomy reſearches, 
endeavouring to penetrate the origin and end of 
all things, ſaid to me, with a ſigh: Woe to him 
who ſhall attempt to lift up the veil of Nature! 
And I will ſay: Woe to the man who ſhall draw 
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aſide the veil of ſociety | woe to him who ſhall tes 
fuſe to yield to that theatrical illuſton which our 
prejudices and neceſſities have diffuſed, over all 
objects! Soon ſhall his ſoul, enfeebled and lan- 
guiſhing, find itſelf plunged in the abyſs of nihility, 
the moſt dreadful of all puniſhments. At theſe 


words tears fell- from his eyes, and he haſtened to 


conceal himſelf in the neighbouring, foreſt. 

You know with what precaution veſſels ſhun 
thoſe rocks which have occaſioned the ſhipwreck 
of the firſt navigators. Thus, in my travels, I 
endeavoured to derive advantage from the errors 


of my fellow mortals. From them I learned, what | 


1 might have been taught by the leaſt reflection, 
but what can never be properly known but by 
experience that the exceſs of reaſon and virtue 
is almoſt as dangerous as exceſs in pleaſures ® , that 
nature has given us propenſities which it is as 
dangerous to extinguiſh as to exhauſt by inordi- 
nate gratification z that ſociety had claims to my 
ſervices, and that I ought to labour to acquire its 
eſteem; in fine, that, to arrive at this deſirable 
end, which inceſſantly ſhewed itſelf and fled be- 
fore me, it was my duty to calm that inquietude 
which 1'felt in my ſoul, and which | continually 
drew. it out of itſelf. 

I had never ſtudied the ſymptoms of this in- 
quietude, I perceived that, in animals, it was 


; ＋ Ariſtot. de Mor, lib, 2, cap. 3, t. ii. P · 19. 
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limited to the preſervation of life, and the propa 
gation: of the ſpecies; but that in man it ſubſiſted 
after the ſatisfying of the firſt deſires, and that 
among enlightened nations it was more powerful 
and tyrannical than among ignorant people. It is 
therefore the luxury of thoughts and deſires that 
poiſons our exiſtence: it is; that inſatiable luxury 
that is tormented in idleneſs; that to maintain itſelf 
feeds on pur paſſions, and irritates them inceſſantly, 
though it gathers from them only diſagreeable 
fruits. But why ſhould we not furniſh it with more 
ſalutary aliments? Why ſhould we not conſider 
the agitation which we experience even in the ſa» 
tiety of pleaſures and enjoyments, as a motion im- 
preſſed by nature on our hearts, to force them to 
approach each other, and find their tranquillity in 
mutual union ? | 

O humanity ! ſublime and generous inclination ! 
which announceſt thyſelf in our infancy by- the 
tranſports of tenderneſs and ſimplicity z in youth, 
by the temerity of a blind confidence; and through 
the whole courſe of our lives, by the readineſs with 
which we contract new connections! O voice of 
Nature, which reſoundeſt from one end of the 
univerſe to the other, which filleſt us with re- 
morſe when we oppreſs our, fellow-creatures, and 
inſpireſt us with the pureſt pleaſure when we ad- 
miniſter to them comfort! O Love! .O Friend- 
ſhip! O Beneficence ! inexhauſtible ſources . of 
delicious pleaſures: men are only unhappy. be- 
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cauſe they refuſe to liſten to you. O ye gods, 
authors of theſe moſt valuable benefits! Inſtin& 
might, no doubt, by bringing together beings 
overwhelmed with wants and evils, have afforded 
a tranſient ſupport to their weakneſs > but infinite 
goodneſs like yours could alone have formed the 
plan of uniting us by the charm of ſentiment ; and 
diffuſing through thoſe extenſive aſſociations which 
cover the earth, a warrmth capable of eternizing 
their duration, | | 
- Yet, inſtead of cheriſhing this ſacred fire, we 
ſuffer frivolous diſſenſions and mean intereſt conti- 
nually to damp its flame, If we ſhould be told 
that two ſtrangers, caſt by chance on a deſert 
iſland, had found in the ſociety of each other a plea. 
fure which indemnified them for being ſecluded 
from the reſt of the world; if we ſhould be told 
that there exiſts a family entirely occupied in 
ſtrengthening the ties of conſanguinity by the 
bonds of friendſhip; if we ſhould be told that 
there exiſts, in ſome corner of the. earth, a peo- 
ple who knew no other law than that of loving 
each other, nor any other crime than that of being 
wanting in mutual affection; who would think 
of commiſerating the lot of the two ſhipwrecked 
friends? who would not wiſh to appertain to that 
family? who would not defire to fly to that 
happy climate? O mortals, ignorant and un- 
worthy of your deſtiny ! to obtain happinefs, it is 
not neceſſury to croſs the ſeas; it may be found in 
| all 
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all conditions of life, at all times, in all places, with- 
in yourſelves, around you, and wherever you mu- 
tually love. 5 

This law of nature, too much diſregarded by our 
philoſophers, was not neglected by the legiſlator of 
a powerful nation. Xenophon, ſpeaking to me on 
a certain occaſion of the education of the Perſian 
youth, told me that, in their public ſchools, a tri- 
bunal was inſtituted before which they came mu- 
tually to accuſe each other of their faults; and that 
ingratitude was puniſhed by it with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity. He added, that under the name of ungrate- 
ful the Perſians included all thoſe who were guilty 
of offences towards the gods, their relatives, their 
country, or their friends“. This law is admirable; 
ſince it not only enjoins the practice of all our du- 
ties, but likewiſe renders them amiable by aſcend- 
ing to their origin. In fact, if they cannot be 
tranſgreſſed without our becoming ungrateful, it 
follows that it is our duty to fulfil them from a mo- 
tive of gratitude; and thence reſults this noble and 
beneficial principle, that we ought only to at from 
ſentiment, 

But this doctrine is not to be held forth to thoſe 
who, hurried away by violent paſſions, acknow- 
ledge no reſtraint z nor to thoſe frigid minds who, 
concentred in themſelves, feel only their own * 


| _ 3 Init. p. 4 
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ſonal griefs. The former are to be pitied; they 
are made more for the happineſs of others than 
their own, We might perhaps be tempted to 
envy the lot of the latter; for, if we could join 
with fortune and health a profound indifference for 
our fellow. creatures, which yet ſhould be diſguiſed 
under the appearance of regard, we ſhould obtain 
a happineſs founded alone on the moderate pleaſures 
of ſenſe, and which perhaps would be leſs ſubject 
to cruel viciſſitudes. But does it depend on our- 
ſelves to be indifferent? If we had been deſtined 
to live in folitude on Mount Caucaſus, or in 
the deſerts of Africa, perhaps Nature would 
not have given us a heart of ſenſibility; but, had 
ſhe beſtowed it on us, rather than not have loved, 
we ſhould have endeavoured to fix our affection, 
and exerciſe our E N on tigers and on 
ſtones. 

We are therefore enforced to ſubmit to our deſti- 
ny; and, ſince our heart requires to be expanded, 
far from ſeeking to confine it within itſelf, let us 
increaſe, if poſſible, the warmth and activity of its 
motions; and, by giving them a proper d 
prevent its wanderings. 

I do not propoſe my example as a rule; but you 
have wiſhed to be informed of the ſyſtem of my 
life. Tt was by ſtudying the law of the Perſians; 
by drawing cloſer and cloſer the ties which unite 


us with the gods, our relatives, our country, and 
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{our friends; that I have found the ſecret of at once 
fulfilling the duties of my condition, and ſatisfy ing 
the deſires of my ſoul. Thus alſo was it that I 


learned, that the more we live for others the more 


we live for ourſelves o. 

Philocles then enlarged on the neceſſity of calling 
to the aid of our reaſon and virtue an authority that 
may ſupport their weakneſs. He ſhewed to what a 
degree of power the ſoul may raiſe itſelf; which, 
conſidering all the events of life as ſo many laws 
that have emanated from the greateſt and wiſeſt of 
legiſlators, is obliged to ſtruggle either againſt miſ- 
fortune or proſperity. You will be uſeful to men, 
added he, if your piety be only the fruit of reflec- 
tion; but if you are ſo happy as to have it become 
a ſentiment, you will feel a more delightful pleaſure 
in the good you ſhall do unto them, and more con- 
ſolation under the injuſtice they may make you 
ſuffer. 8 
He was continuing to explain theſe truths, when 
he was interrupted by a Cretan youth, one of our 
friends, named Demophon, who had for ſome 
time aſſumed the title of Philoſopher. He ſud- 


denly joined us; and inveighed againſt religious 


opinions with ſo much heat and contempt, that 
Philocles thought it incumbent on him to endea- 
vour to bring him to a juſter manner of thinking. 


— 
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But I ſhall reſerve that part of the converſation in 
which this ſubject was diſcuſſed for the following 
chapter. 

The ancient wiſdom of nations, reſumed Phi- 
locles, has, if I may ſo ſpeak, confounded among 
the objects of public worſhip both the gods, the 
authors of our exiſtence, and our parents from 
whom we derive life. Our duties with regard to 
both are cloſely connected in the codes of legiſta- 
tors, the writings of philoſophers, and the e ulages of 
nations. 

Hence that ſacred cuſtom of the Piſidians, who 
at their repaſts begin with libations in honour of 
their parents ?; and hence that beautiful thought 
of Plato—If the Divinity accepts the incenfe 
which you offer to the ſtatues by which he is re- 
preſented, how much more venerable, both in his 
eyes and yours, muſt thoſe monuments of him ap- 
pear that he has preſerved in your houſes ; that 
father, that mother, thoſe anceſtors, formerly the 
living images of his authority, and now the objects 
of his ſpecial protection?! Doubt it not; he will 
beſtow his favour on thoſe who honour them, and 
puniſn thoſe who neglect or inſult them.. Do 
they act unjuſtly by you; before you make public 
er. complaints, recolle& the obſervation of the 


—_— 
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4 Plat. de Leg. lib. 11, t. ii. p. 931. 
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ſage Pittacus to a young man who had commenced 
a proſecution againſt his father“ If you are in the 
wrong, you will be condemned; and if you are in 
the right, you deſerve to be ſos,” 

But it ſurely cannot be neceſſary to inſiſt on the 
reverence we owe to our parents; I ſhall rather 
chooſe to point out to your attention the powerful 
charm which nature has annexed to the inclinations 
neceſſary to our happineſs, 

In infancy, when all is ſimplicity becauſe all is 
truth, the love of our parents and relatives is ex- 
preſſed in tranſports, which become indeed en- 
feebled when the taſte for pleaſures and indepen- 
dence inſinuates itſelf into our ſouls; but the prin- 
ciple which produced them is with difficulty ex- 
tinguiſned. Even in thoſe families in which it is 
confined to a certain degree of reſpect, it manifeſts 
itſelf by ſigns of indulgence or attention, which it 
is believed all who are united by the ties of blood 
owe to each other; and by returns of friendſhip, 
which the leaſt opportunities may facilitate: it is 
alſo apparent even in thoſe which are torn by cruel 
diſſenſions; for family hatreds only become ſo 
violent becauſe they are the effect of confidence 
betrayed, or love diſappointed in its hopes*. For 
which reaſon it is not ſolely by the repreſentation 
of impetuous and irregular paſſions that tragedy 
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ſeeks to excite our emotions; ſhe frequently exhi- 
bits to us ſtruggles of affection between relatives 
ſuffering under misfortune; and theſe ſcenes never 
fail to draw tears from thoſe who are moſt capable 
of hearing and underſtanding the voice of Nature. 

I render thanks to the gods that my daughter 
has always liſtened to this mild and perſuaſive 
voice. I render thanks to them that I have al- 
ways borrowed its accents when I have wiſhed to 
inſtruct her in her duties; that I have ever ſhewn 
myſelf to her as a ſincere, compaſſionate, and in- 
corruptible friend, more intereſted than herſelf in 
her benefit and. improvement, and eſpecially un- 
impeachably juſt. It is the latter quality that has 
produced the greateſt effect on her mind. When 
Iſmene perceived that I, in ſome meaſure, ſub- 
mitted to her dawning reaſon the deciſions of my 
own judgment, ſhe learned | to cheriſh a proper 
eſteem for herſelf; and became confirmed in the 
opinion that my age and experience had given 
her of the ſuperiority of my diſcernment and know- 
ledge. Inſtead of claiming her affection as a duty, 
I endeavoured to merit it; and carefully avoided 
imitating the conduct of thoſe fathers and bene- 
factors, who, by the haughtineſs with which they 
require grateful acknowledgment, excite ingrati- 
tude. 8 | 


I have obſerved the ſame conduct towards Leu- 


cippe her mother. I have never ſo relied on the 
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conſciouſneſs of the affection I entertain for her in 
my heart, as to neglect thoſe attentions by which it 
is manifeſted, When I firſt knew her, I wiſhed to 
pleaſe her; and when I became more intimately ac- 
quainted with her, I ſtill wiſhed to pleaſe. When 
our union firſt took place, ſhe bluſhed to exerciſe in 
my houſe the authority which the care of a family 
rendered it neceſſary ſhe ſhould exert*; ſhe now 
cheriſhes it becauſe ſhe has received it from my 
hand: ſo delightful is it to depend on the object 
we love, to ſuffer ourſelves to be guided by it, and 
to ſacrifice to it all our inclinations, Theſe ſacri- 
fices, which we mutually make, diffuſe an inexpreſ- 
fible charm over all our enjoyments: when they 
are perceived, they have received their reward; 
and when they are not, they appear {till more deli. 
cious. f : 

A ſucceſſion of uſeful and varied occupations 
employ our time, and our days glide away in unin- 
terrupted tranquillity. We enjoy in peace the 
happineſs that reigns around us; and the only re- 
gret I experience 1s, that I am no longer able to 
render to my country the ſervices that I have ren- 
dered it in my youth. 

To love our country“ is to exert our utmoſt 


» Xenoph. Memor. lib. 5, p. 840. 

*The Greeks employed every expreſſion of tenderneſs to ſig- 
nify the ſociety of which each of us makes a part. In general 
they called it patris, a word derived from pater, which in Greek 
ſigniſies father. The Cretans named it metris, from the word 
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powers to render it formidable abroad, and to pre- 
ſerve it in peace at home, Victories or advanta- 
geous treaties acquire it the reſpect of foreign na- 
tions =; the maintenance of the laws and of man- 
ners can alone enſure internal tranquillity: while, 
therefore, we oppoſe the enemies of the ſtate with 
generals and able negotiators, we muſt alſo oppoſe 
licentiouſneſs and vice, which tend to deſtroy every 
thing, by the laws and by virtue, which can alone 
reſtore what theſe have corruptcd ; and hence thoſe 
numerous duties which are equally eſſential and 
indiſpenſable to each claſs of citizens, and each c citi- 
zen individually. 

O you who are the object of theſe reflections! 
you for whoſe ſake I now regret that I poſſeſs not 
ſufficient eloquence to addreſs you in a ſtyle equal 
to my ſubject, on truths the force of which I ſtrong- 
ly feel! you, in fine, in whoſe breaſts I would wiſh 
to enkindle every praiſeworthy affection, becauſe 
you would thereby become more happy—ever re- 
member that your country has unlimited and ſacred 
claims to your talents, your - virtues, your ſenti- 
ments, and your actions; that, whatever your con- 
dition may be, you are only ſoldiers on guard, 
whoſe duty it is to watch, and fly to the afſiftance | 


1 aps | 
which ſignifies mother (Plat. de Rep. lib. g, t. ii. p. 575, D. 
Plut. an Seni, t. ii. Pr 792, E.). It appears that i in certain places | 
it 2 called by the name of 4 
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of your country when menaced by the ſmalleft 
danger, 

To acquit yourſelves of a duty ſo exalted, it is 
not ſufficient that you diſcharge with integrity and 
fidelity the employments ſhe may confide to you, 
that you defend her laws, diſcern and promote her 
intereſts, nor even that you ſhed your blood in the 
field of battle or the forum. She has an enemy more 
dangerous than the leagues of nations, or inteſtine 
diſſenſions, in that ſlow and ſecret, but violent and 
continued war, which the vices wage againſt man- 
ners; a war the more to be dreaded, as ſhe poſſeſſes 
not in herſelf any means of avoiding or ſupporting 
it. Suffer me to put in her mouth the language 
which, on this ſubject, ſhe has a right to addreſs to 
her children”, 

You have here received life, and wiſe inſtitu- 
tions have here nurtured and brought to maturity 
your reaſon, My laws watch over the ſafety of 
the meaneſt of the citizens; and you have all taken 
an oath, either tacit or expreſs, to dedicate your 
lives to my ſervice. Such are my rights, What 
are yours to propagate corruption of manners, 
which are a more ſolid foundation of my empire 
than the laws? Are you 1gnorant that they cannot 
be violated without introducing a deſtructive poi- 
ſon into the ſtate; and that a ſingle example of 
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diſſolute manners may corrupt a nation, and be- 
come more fatal to it than the loſs of a battle? — 
You would reſpect public decency, if courage were 
neceſſary for you to brave it; but the oſtentation 
with which you diſplay exceſſes that remain un- 
puniſhed, 1s a cowardice equally contemptible and 
inſolent, 

Yet you dare to appropriate to yourſelves my 
glory.; and aſſume conſequence, in the preſence of 
ſtrangers*, becauſc you were born in that city 
which has produced Solon and Ariſtides, and are 
deſcended from thoſe heroes who have ſo often 
rendered my arms triumphant. But what relation 
is there between theſe ſages and you? What have 
you in. common with your anceſtors? Who are 
the countrymen and children of thoſe great men ?— 


All virtuous citizens, in whatever condition of life, 


or after- whatever interval of time, _ may be 
born *. 

Happy would their country be, if to the virtues 
by which ſhe is honoured they did not join an 
inert lenity which conduces to her deſtruction | — 
Liſten to my voice, in your turn, you who from 
age to age perpetuate the race of men precious to 
humanity. I have enacted laws againſt crimes, 
but J have inſtituted none againſt vices ; becauſe 
my vengeance can only be committed to you, and 


——_— 
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you alone can purſue them with determined hatred®, 
Far, therefore, from keeping ſilence, your indigna- 
tion ſnould burit in a torrent on that licentiouſneſs 
by which manners are deſtroyed; on thoſe acts of 
violence, injuſtice, and perfidy, which eſcape the 
vigilance of the laws; on falſe probity, falſe mo- 
deſty, falſe friendſhip, and all thoſe vile impoſtures 
which ſurreptitiouſly obtain the eſteem of men. — 
And ſay not that the times are changed, and that it 
is neceſſary to pay reſpect to the rank and influence 
of the offenders: a virtue deſtitute of energy is a 
virtue without principle ; the moment it no longer 
ſhudders at the ſight of vice, it is polluted by its 
contagion, 

Think with what 8 you would be animated, 
ſhould you be told that the enemy has taken arms, 
that he has advanced to your frontiers, that he is at 
your gates; yet is he now in the midſt of you, in 
the ſenate, in the aſſemblies of the nation, in the 
tribunals, nay in your own houſes. His progreſs 
is ſo rapid, that, unleſs the gods or virtuous citizens 
arreſt his courſe, all hope of reformation and ſafety 
mult ſoon be loſtꝰ. 

If we properly felt theſe reproaches, ſociety, 
which by our exceſſive compliance has become a 
field abandoned to tigers and ſerpents, might ſtill 
be ann the abode of peace and enn 
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But let us not flatter ourſelves with the hope of ſee- 


ing ſuch a change. Many citizens have virtues, 
but nothing is fo rare as a virtuous man; becauſe, 
to be ſuch in reality, we muſt poſſeſs the courage 
to be virtuous at all times, in all circumſtances, in 
defiance of all obſtacles, and in contempt of the 
moſt powerful temptations of intereſt, 

But if virtuous minds cannot join in an aſſocia- 
tion againſt falſe and wicked men, let them at leaſt 
unite in favour of the good; let them eſpecially 
become animated by that ſpirit of humanity which 
exiſts in nature, and which it 1s time to reſtore to 
fociety, from which it has been baniſhed by our 
prejudices and paſſions, That will teach us not 
to be continually at war with each other, not 
to confound levity of mind with wickedneſs of 
heart, to pardon failings, and to baniſh prejudice 
and Ciſtruſt, the fatal ſources of ſo many diſſenſions 
and enmities; that will alſo teach us that benefi- 
cence is leſs diſplayed by ſplendid liberalities, than 
by the ſentiment which intereſts us in the misfor- 
tunes of the wretched, g 

| You every day fee citizens who groan under 
calamity; and others who need only a word of con- 
ſolation, and a friend who will ſympathize with 
them. in their ſufferings : yet you aſk. whether you 
can be uſeful to your fellow mortals; yet you aſk 
whether nature has beſtowed on us compenſations 


for the evils with which ſhe has affifted us. Aby 
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did you know the delight ſhe' diffuſes through 
thoſe ſouls which obey her inſpirations! If ever 
you ſhould ſnatch a worthy man from indigence, 
from diſhonour, from death; I call to witnefs the 
emotions you will experience: you will then be 
convinced that life affords moments of delicious 
ſenſibility, which may counterbalance whole years 
of grief and pain. Then ſhall you pity thoſe who 
ſhall be alarmed at your ſucceſs, or who ſhall forget 
it after having benefited by it. Fear not the en- 
vious, they ſhall find their puniſhment in their own 
malignity ; for envy is a ruſt which eats into iron 4. 
Fear not the preſence of the ungrateful; they 
ſhall ſhun you, or rather they ſhall ſeek you, if the 
benefit they have received from you has been 
accompanied by eſteem and profit; for, if you have 
abuſed the ſuperiority it gave you, you are culpable, 
and thoſe who have received your favours are 
only to be pitied. He who confers a favour 
ought to forget it, and he on whom it is conferred 
ever to remember it?; and I will venture to affirm 
that the latter will remember it if the former 
forgets it. Yet of what conſequence is it, ſhould 
I be miſtaken? ought we to do good from in- 
tereſt ? x — 

Avoid, at once, too eaſily accepting favours, 


8 


———— 
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and mortifying thoſe on whom you have conferred 
them. Perſevere in rendering ſervice to others, 
without requiring any thing in return, ſometimes in 
deſpite of themſelves, and as often as you can with- 
out their knowledge f; making little account of 
what you do for them, but annexing the higheſt va- 
lue to what they do for you s. 

Enlightened philoſophers, after long and fre. 
quent meditation, have concluded that happineſs 
being all action, all energy, can only be found in a 
| foul whoſe emotions, directed by reaſon and 
virtue, are ſolely dedicated to public utility . 
Conformably to their opinion, I ſay that the ties 
which connect us with the gods, our relatives, and 
our country, are only a chain of duties which it is 
our intereſt to animate with ſentiment, and which 
nature has provided for us to exerciſe and appeaſe 
the activity of our ſouls. In fulfilling them with 
ardour conſiſts that wiſdom of which, according to 
Plato, we ſhould be paſſionately enamoured, if its 
beauty were revealed to our eyesi, Of what an 
Exalted nature is this love! it never ſhall end: our 
taſte for the ſciences, the arts, or for pleaſure, in- 
ſenſibly dr but how can the ſoul be inn 
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which converting into a habit the virtues uſeful to 
ſociety, renders them neceſſary to it, and every day 
finds a new pleaſure in their practice? 
Believe not that its happineſs terminates with the 

Qelicious: ſenſations which flow from the diſcharge 
of theſe duties: it has other ſources of felicity, no 
leſs abundant and no leſs durable. Such is the 
public eſteem * ; that eſteem which we cannot ne- 
gle& to aſpire to, without confeſſing that we are 
unworthy of it; which is due only to virtue, on 
which ſooner or later it is beſtowed, and which it 
indemnifies for all the ſacrifices it has made, and 
every reverſe of fortune it may have experienced. 
Such alſo is our own eſteem, the nobleſt of the 
privileges granted to human nature, the pureſt 
paſſion of the virtuous ſoul, and the livelieſt deſire 
of the ſoul of ſenſibility, without which we cannot 
be the friends of ourſelves, and with which we 
may diſregard the approbation of others, ſhould 
they be ſo unjuſt as to refuſe it to us. Such, laſtly, 
is that ſentiment which is the ornament and com- 
fort of life, and of 'which it remains for me to 
ſpeak. - 

I ſhall continue to declare to you common i, 
but, if they were not ſuch, they would be but of 


little utility to you. 
In one of the iſlands . the Few ſea, in the 
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midſt of ſome ancient poplars, an altar was formetly 
dedicated to Friendſhip. Day and night aſcended 
from it a pure incenſe, grateful to the goddeſs.— 
But ſoon it was ſurrounded by mercenary worſhip- 
pers, in whoſe hearts ſhe beheld only intereſted and 
ill aſſorted connections. One day ſhe ſaid to a fa- 
vourite of Crœſus— Carry thy offerings elſewhere 
they are not addreſſed to me, but to Fortune. She 
anſwered an Athenian who put up vows for Solon, 
of whom he called himſelf the friend By connect- 
ing thyſelf with a wiſe man, thou wiſheſt to partake 
in his glory, and cauſe thy own vices to be forgotten. 
She ſaid to two women of Samos, who affectionately 
embraced each other near her altar—A love for 
pleaſure apparently unites you ; but your hearts are 
gnawed by jealouſy, and ſoon ſhall they be rent with 

At length, two Syracuſans, Damon and Phin- 
tias i, both educated in the principles of Pythago- 


ras, came to proſtrate themſelves before the god- 


deſs. I receive your homage,. ſaid ſhe to them: 
J will do more; I abandon a place too long pol- 
luted by ſacrifices that are offenſive to me, and 
wiſh no other aſylum than your hearts. Go, and 
ſhew to the tyrant of Syracuſe, to the whole world, 


1 Diod. Sic. in Excerpt, Val. p. 242. Plut. de Amicor. Mul- 
tit. t. ii. p. 93. Iambl. cap. 33, p. 189. Porphyr. de Vit. Py” 
— 54. Cicer, de Ofhe. Ib. 3, * 10, t. iii. p. 269. Id - 
Tuſcul. hb. 5, cap. 22, t. ii. p. 379. Val. Max. lib. 4, cap. 7. 
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and to poſterity, what friendſhip can effebt i in ſouls 
which I have animated with my power. 

On their return, Dionyſius, on — Ans 
charge, condemned Phintias to death. He re- 
queſted that he might be permitted to go and regu- 
late ſome, important affairs which required his 
preſence in a neighbouring city. He promiſed to 
return at an appointed day; and departed, after 
Damon had engaged to anſwer with his Wo for the 
fulfilment of his promiſe. 

In the mean time, the affairs of Phintias una- 
voidably compel his ſtay longer than he had ex- 
pected. The day on which he is to die arrives; 
the people aſſemble; ſome blame and others pity 
Damon, who walks to execution ſerene and» un- 
moved, too certain that his friend will return, and 
deeming himſelf too happy ſhould he not. Already 
the fatal moment approaches; when a thouſand 
tumulcuous ſhouts announce the arrival cf Phin- 
tias. He runs, he flies, to the place of puniſh- 
ment; he ſees the ſword ſuſpended over the head 
of his friend; and, in the midſt of embraces and 
tears, they contend for the happineſs of dying for 
each other. The ſpectators diſſolve in tears; the 
king himſelf deſcends from his throne, and ear- 
neſtly intreats them to ſuffer him to Pari in 
ſo noble a friendſhip. | 

After the ſcene, which ſhould have been por- 


trayed with a pencil of lie, it is unneceſſary to 
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dwell on the eulogium of friendſhip, or on the ad- 
vantages it may beſtow in all n and cir 


cumſtances of life w. 
Almoſt all thoſe who ſpeak of this ſentiment 


confound it with the connections which are the 
offspring of chance and the work of a days. In 
the fervour of theſe unions at their firſt birth, we 
behold our friends ſuch as we would wiſh them to 
be; but ſoon after we'ſee them ſuch as they really 
are. Each ſucceeding choice is not more happy; 
and we reſolve to renounce friendſhip, or, which 
is the fame thing, inceſſantly to change its object v. 
As almoſt all men paſs the greater part of their 
lives without reflection, and the remainder employ 
their thoughts on others rather than on themſelves, 
they are but little acquainted with the nature of 
the connections they contract. Should they dare 
to interrogate themfclves concerning that multi- 
tude of friends by which they ſometimes imagine 
they are ſurrounded, they would perceive that 
theſs friends are united to them only by deceitful 
appearatices, This diſcovery would pierce them 
with gtief; for of what value is life without 
auen n weuks ee. to N a cine 
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at which they ſhould not afterwards have occaſion 
to bluſh. 

Wit, talents, a taſte for the arts, and ſplendid 
endowments, are very agreeable in the intercourſs 
of friendſhip ; they animate and embelliſh it when 
it is formed, but they cannot of themſelves prolong 
its duration, | 

Friendſhip can only be founded on the love of 

virtue, on flexibility of character, on conformity 
of principles, and on a certain charm which anti- 
cipates reflection, and which reflection afterwards 
juſtifies. 
Were I to lay down rules for you on this ſub- 
ject, they ſhould be leſs directed to teach you to 
make a good choice than to prevent you from 
making a bad one, 

It is almoſt impoſſible that friendſhip ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed between two perſons of different, and 
too diſproportionate, conditions. Kings are too 
great to have friends. Thoſe who ſurround them 
commonly behold only rivals in their equals, and 
flatterers in thoſe beneath them. In general we 
are inclined to chooſe our friends from among our 
inferiors, either becauſe we can rely more on their 
complaiſance, or becauſe we flatter ourſelves we 
ſhall be more beloved. But as friendſhip ren- 


© Plat. Epiſt. 7, t. iii. p. 332. Xenoph. Memor. lib. 2, p. 7514 
Ariſtot. de Mor. lib. 8, cap, 4, p- 103. | 
* Ariſtot, ibid. CAP. 9. t. ii. P · 108, A. 
Id. ibld. cap. 9, 10. 
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ders all things common, and requires equality, 
you will not chooſe your friends from a rank too 
much above, nor from one too much below, your 
own *, 

Before you form a cloſe connection with men 
whole intercſts, with regard to power, fame, or for- 
tune, are the ſame with yours, prove them by re- 
peated trials . Incredible efforts will be neceſſary 
to preſerve, for any length of time, unions which 
are perpetually expoſed to the dangers of jealouſy; 
and we ought not to preſume ſo much on our vir- 
tue as to make our happineſs depend on a conti, 
nued ſeries of conflicts and victories. 

Diſtruſt too extravagant an ardour, and proteſ- 
tations too - exaggerated :. they derive their ſource 
from a falſehood which rends the ſoul of truth and 
ſimplicity. How is it poſſible they ſhould not be 
ſuſpected in proſperity, when they may be ſo even 
in adverſity? for the compaſſion which is affected 
for the wretched is frequently only an artifice to 
gain the attention and fayour of the happy and 
proſperous . 

Diſtruſt alſo thoſe afts of friendſhip which 
 ſornetimes eſcape a heart unworthy to experience 
that ſentiment. Nature. preſents to our r eyes n cer. 
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tain external derangement, a ſucceſſion of appa- 
rent contradictions, from which ſhe derives the 
greateſt advantage. We ſometimes ſee gleams of 
equity burſt forth in a ſoul devoted to injuſtice, a 
ray of wiſdom illumine a mind abandoned to folly, 
and acts of humanity performed by a harſh and 


ferocious character. Theſe particles of virtue, de- 


tached from their principles, and ſkilfully ſcattered 
in the midſt of vices, inceſſantly teſtify in favour 
of that order which they maintain. Friendſhip 
therefore requires not one of thoſe fervours of the 
imagination which grow old at the moment they 
take birthꝰ, but an equable and continued warmth 
of ſentiment : when long trials have only ſerved 
to render this more lively and active, the choice is 
made, and we begin to live in another ſelf. 

From that moment the misfortunes we ſuffer are 
divided and enfeebled, and the good we enjoy is 
multiplied *, Behold a man in affliction : obſerve 
the comforters whom a regard to propriety brings 
round him. What conſtraint in their manner! What 
falſehood in their language]! But the tears, the ex- 
preſſion, or ſilence, of real grief are wanting to the 
wtetched, On the other ſide, two true friends 
would imagine they were guilty of a robbery, were 
either to taſte pleaſures wichout the knowledge of 
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the other; and when they are neceſſitated to do 
this, the firſt feeling of their ſouls is to regret 
the abſence of an object which, by dividing the 
enjoyment, would render it more lively and pro- 
found. It is the ſame with honours and all diſtinc- 
tions, which ought only to be pleaſing to us fo 
far as they juſtify the eſteem our friends entertain 
for us. 85 

They enjoy a ſtill more noble privilege; that of 
inſtructing and honouring us by their virtues. If 
it be true that we learn to become virtuous by fre- 
quenting the company of thoſe who are ſoꝰ; what 
emulation, what power, ought not examples ſo 
precious to our hearts to inſpire ! How great muſt 
be the pleafure of our friends when they ſee us fol- 
low in their footſteps! What a tender fenſation of 
affection and delight muſt we experience when by 
their conduct they enforce the public admiration d 

Thoſe who are the friends of every body, are ſo 
to nobody; they ſeek only to render themſelves 
agreeable ©, You will be happy if you can acquire 
a few friends* ; perhaps, even, they ſhould be re- 
duced to a ſingle one, if you would wiſh to enjoy 
friendſhip in all the perfection of which it is ca- 
pable b. 


© Theogn. ap. Ariſtot. de Mor. lib. 9, ca p. 1 6. 
4 Xenoph. Mirab, lib. 2, p. 753s E. ee 
Ariſtot. de Mor. lib. 9, cap. 10, p. 127, D. 
f 1d. — Mor. hb. 2, cap. 16, p. 194. 
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If thoſe various queſtions, which philoſophers 
diſcuſs concerning friendſhip, were propounded to 
med; if I were aſked for rules by which to know 
its duties, and prolong its duration; I would reply, 
Make a good choice, and afterwards rely on your 
own ſentiments, and on thoſe of your friends; for 
the deciſion of the heart is ever more prompt and 
clear than that of the judgment. | 

It was, no doubt, in a nation already corrupted, 
that ſome one dared to utter theſe words: Love 
your friends as if you were one day to hate them ;”? 
a vile maxim, for which this other, more con- 

ſoling, and perhaps more ancient, ſhould be ſub- 
ſtituted: Hate your enemies as if you were one 
day to love them *,” , 

Let it not be ſaid that friendſhip, carried to ex- 
ceſs, becomes a puniſhment ; and that we have a 
ſafficient number of evils to bear which are per- 
ſonal to us, without participating in the misfor- 
tunes of others, Thoſe are unacquainted with this 
ſentiment, who fear its conſequences, Other paſ- 
flons are accompanied with torments ; but friend- 
ſhip only has pains which draw its bonds ſtill 
cloſer. But if death—Let us baniſh ideas fo me- 
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lancholy, or rather let us profit by them to be- 
come. intimately convinced of two great truths : 

the one, that we ought to have the ſame idea of our 
friends during their lives, that we ſhould enter- 
tain were we to be deprived of them; the other, 
which is a conſequence of the former, that we 
ought to remember them not only when they are 
abſent, but alſo when they are preſent. 

There are likewiſe other connections which we 
are obliged to contract in ſociety, and which it is 
adyantageous to cultivate. Such are thoſe which 
are founded on eſteem and on taſte, Though they 
have not the ſame claims as friendſhip, they yet 
afford us a powerful aid to ſupport the weight of 


life. 
Think not that it is virtue to deny yourſelves, the 


harmleſs pleaſures ſuited, to your age and circum- 
ſtances. Wiſdom is only amiable and ſolid by 
the happy mixture of the amuſements it permits 


and the duties it enjoins. 
If to the reſources I have enumerated you add 


that hope which till comforts us under all the 
misfortunes we can experience, you will find, Ly- 
ſis, that N ature has not treated us with chat ſeve- 
rity with which ſhe is charged. To conclude, 
conſider the preceding reflections only as an elu- 
cidation of the following: It is in the heart that 
every man reſides, and there alone muſt he ſcek 
his tranquillity and happineſs. | 


CHAP. LXIX. Pact 48. 


On the Number of Tragedies written by Zſchy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 


AEschvlus, according to ſome, wrote ſeventy tra- 
gedies (a); according to others, ninety (5). The anonymous 
author of the Life of Sophocles attributes to that poet a 
hundred and thirteen ; Suidas, a hundred and twenty- 
three; and others, a ill greater number (c). Samuel Pe- 
tit aſſigns him only ſixty- ſix (d). According to different 
writers, Euripides wrote ſeventy-five, or ninety-two (e); 
and it appears that we ought to decide in favour of the 
former number (f). Authors likewiſe differ with reſpect 
to the number of prizes that they gained. 


— 


(2) Anonym. in Vit. ZEſchyl. 
(5) Suid. in AlexvN. 

(e) Id. in Topo. 

4% Pet. Leg. Att. p. 71. 
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(f) Walck. Diauib. in Euripid- p. 9. 
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CHAP. LXX. Pao 70. 


On the Singing and Declamation of the aneient 
of 5 Tragedy. \ 


Tn E ancients have left us but little light on this ſub- 
ject; and modern critics have been divided in their opi- 
nions, when they have undertaken to elucidate it. It has 
been aſſerted that the ſcenes were ſung; and it has been 
affirmed that they were only declaimed, or recited. Some 
| have added, that the declamation was noted. I ſhall give 
in a few words the reſult of my enquiries. 

1. The aclors declaimed in the ſcenes, Ariſtotle, ſpeaking 
of the means employed by certain kinds of poetry to pro- 
duce imitatian, ſays, that the dithyrambics, the nomi, tra- 
gedy, and prota + made uſe of rhythm, melody, and 
verſe; with this difference, that the dithyrambics and the 
nomi employed all the three together, and tragedy and 
comedy made uſe of them ſeparately (2): and afterwards 
he ſays that, in the ſame piece, tragedy ſometimes employs 
metre alone, and ſometimes metre accompanied with me- 
lody (5). _ 

It is well known that the ſcenes were uſually compoſed 
in iambic verſe, becauſe this kind of metre is moſt proper 
for dialogue. But Plutarch, ſpeaking of the muſical exe- 
cution of the iambic verſes, ſays that, in tragedy, ſome 
were recited while the inſtruments played, and that others 
were ſung (i) Declamation was then admitted in the 


ſcenes, 

(g) Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. 1, t. ii. p. 653, B. | 

% 1d 5ibid, cap. 6, p. 656, C. 

(7) Plut. de Mul. t. li. p. 1147, A, Buret. Mem. de Acad. des Bell. 
Lettr. t. x. p. 253+ 
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2. The actors frequently ſang in the ſcenes. To the proof 
afforded by the preceding paſſage in Plutarchy I ſhall add 
the following others. Ariſtotle aſſures; us that the hypo- 
dorian and hypophrygian modes or keys were uſed in the 
icenes, though they were not in the choruſes (4), 

When Hecuba and Andromache ſing on the ſtage, 
ſays Lucian, * we may pardon them; but for Hercules 
ſo far to forget himſelf as to ſing, is an intolerable abſur- 
dity (1).” The characters of a piece, therefore, ſang on 
certain occaſions. 

3. Detlamation was never uſed in the interludes, or inter- 
vals between the acts, but in theſe the whole chorus ſang. This 
propoſition is not conteſted. 

* The chorus ſometimes ſang in the courſe of a ſcene. This 

is proved from the paſſage in Pollux: When, inſtead 
of a fourth actor, ſome one of the chorus is made to 
ſing,” &c. (m). And likewiſe by the precept in Horace: 
Let the chorus ſing nothing in the interludes which 
is not cloſely connected with the action (x) :" as alſo 
by a number of examples. It will be ſufficient to refer 
to the Agamemnon of Æſchylus, from verſe 1099 to verſe 
1186; the Hippolitus of Euripides, from v. 58 to v. 72; 
the Oreſtes of che ſame poet, from v. 140 to v. 207, 
&c. &c. 

5. The chorus, or rather its aka ſometimes N 
into dialogue with the actors, and this dialogue was only de- 
claimed. This was eſpecially done when the chorus was 
alked for any explanations, or when itſelf requeſted them 
from one of the perſons of the drama; in a word, as often 


1 


— n 


— — 


(A) Axiſtot. Probl. ſect. 19, F 48, t. ii. p. 770, B. 
(% Lucian. de Salt. 4 27, t. ii. p. 285. 

(m)_ Poll. lib. 4, cap. 15, 110. 

(2) Horat, de Art, Poet. v. 194. 
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as it immediately participated in the action. See, in the 
Medea of Euripides, verſe 811; in the Supplicants of the 
ſame poet, v. 634; in the pena 7 in Aulis of the ſame, 
v. 917, &c. | 

The firſt ſcenes of the ** of Sophocles will ſuffice, if 
Jam not miſtaken, to ſhew the manner in which declama- 
tion and ſinging were employed ſueceſſively. 5 

Scene the firſt, Minerva and Ulyſſes ; ſcene the ſecond, 
the ſame and Ajax; ſcene the third, Minerva and Ulyſſes. 
Theſe three ſcenes form the expoſition of the ſubjeR, 
Minerva relates to Ulyſſes that Ajax, in a fit of frgnzy, had 
killed the ſhepherds and ſlaughtered the flocks, imagining 
that he ſacrificed to his vengeance the chiefs of the army. 
This is a fact, and is narrated in jambic verſes ; whence 
I] conclude that the three ſcenes were declaimed. 

Minerva and Ulyſſes go off, and the chorus enters: it is 
compoſed of Salaminians, who deplore the misfortune of 
their ſovereign, of whoſe frantic actions they have been 
informed. The chorus entertains doubts, which it ſeeks 
to ſatisfy. It does not employ the iambic verſe; its ſtyle 
is figurative. It is alone; it expreſſes itſelf in a ſtrophe and 
antiſtrophe, both containing the ſame number of verſes, of 
the ſame metre. This, therefore, is what Ariſtotle calls 
the firſt ſpeech of the whole chorus (o); and, by conſe- 
quence, the firſt interlude, which was always ſung by all 
the voices of the chorus. 

After the interlude, ſcene the firſt, Tecmeſſa and the cho- 
rut. This ſcene, which continues from verſe 200 to verſe 
307. is, as it were, divided into two parts, In the firſt, 
which contains 62 verſes, Tecmeſla confirms the accounts 
of the frenzy of Ajax ; * lamentations, aud thoſe of the 
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(s) Ariſtor, d de Poet, cap. 12, t. ii. p. 56. 
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ehorus follow. The verſes are anapzſts. In the part of the 
chorus is a ſtrophe, with its correſponding antiſtrophe, 
perfectly reſembling it in the number and meaſure of the 
verſes. I ſuppoſe all this to have been ſung. The ſe- 
cond part of the ſcene was, no doubt, declaimed; it only 
conſiſts of iambic verſes.” The chorus interrogates Tec- 
meſſa, who enters into a circumſtantial account of the ac- 
tion of Ajax. The exclamations of Ajax are heard, the 
door of his tent is opened, and he appears. | 

Scene the ſecond, Jar, Tecmeſſa, and the chorus. This 
ſcene, like the preceding, was partly ſung and partly de- 
claimed. Ajax (v. 348) ſings four ſtrophes, with their 
correſponding antiſtrophes. Tecmeſla and the chorus re- 
ply by two or three jambic verſes, which muſt have been 
fung, as I ſhall preſently ſhew. After the laſt antiſtrophe 
and the anſwer of the chorus, begin, at verſe 430, the iam- 
bics, which continue to verſe 609, or rather 595. In theſe 
the prince, recovered from his delirium, ſignifies to Tec. 
meſſa and the chorus his reſolution to put an end to his 
life: they entreat him to abandon ſach a deſign. He aſks 
to ſee his ſon, takes him in his arms, and addreſſes to him 
an affecting ſpeech. All this is declaimed. Tecmefla goes 
out with her child; Ajax remains on the ſtage ; but he 
obſerves a profound ſilence, while the chorus executes * 
ſecond interlude. 

From this examination, which I might carry farther, 
it is maniſeſt that the chorus was conſidered under two 
different points of view, according as it was employed in 


either of the two diſtinct functions allotted to it. In the 


interludes, or intervals between the acts, the whole chorus 
ſang together; in the ſcenes in which it participated in 
the action, it was repreſented by its coryphæus; which 


| 
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explains the expteſſion of Ariſtotle and Horace, that the 

chorus ſometimes performed the part of an actor (p). 

6. By what: marks may the parts of a drama whith were 
fung be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe which were only recited? I 
am not able to lay down rules for this diſtinction which 
will apply in every caſe; I can only ſay that it appears to 
me, that declamation had place as often as the interlocu- 
tors, following the thread of the action, without the in- 
tervention of the chorus, expreſſed themſelves in a long 
feries of 1ambics, at the head of which the ſcholiaſts have 
written the word IAMBOI. I incline to believe, but I will 

not poſitively aſſert, that all the other verſes were ſung. 

We may, however, in general, affirm that the earlier au- 
thors applied themſelves more to the melopceia than their 
ſucceſſors (7) ; the reaſon of which is evident. The dra- 
matic poems deriving their origin from thoſe companies 
of buffoons who traverſed Attica, it was natural for the 
chant, or ſinging, to be regarded as the principal part of 
tragedy in its infancy (7); and hence, no doubt, it is that 
it prevails more in the pieces of Æſchylus, and Phryni- 
chus (5) his contemporary, than in thoſe of Euripides and 
Sophocles. 

LT have ſaid above, on the authority of Plutarch, that the 
4ambic verſes were ſometimes ſung when the chorus per- 
formed the part of an actor. We in fact find this kind 
of verſe in irregular ſtanzas adapted to be ſung. ZEſehy- 
Jus has often uſed it in modulated ſcenes ; as, for example, 
that of the king of Argos and the chorus, in the Suppli- 
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() Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. 18, t. ii. p. 666, D. Dacier, ibid. p. 312. Horag. 
de Art. Poet. v. 193. | '% 
5 —.— U l. ſect. 19, F 31, t. ii. p. 766. 
(r 8 en. ö. 147 ca 57. 6 @, C. Di. , Laert. lib. a 6. 
8 Ariſtot. ibid. f P * 3 0 an * 9 
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cants, verſe 352; the chorus ſings ftrophes and their cor- 


reſponding antiſtrophes ; the king replies five times, and 
each timo by ve iambic-verſes'; a proof, unleſs I am miſ. 
taken, that all theſe reſponſes were to the ſame air. See 
fimilar examples in the pieces of the ſame author; in the 
Seven Chiefs, v. 209 and 692; in the Perſians, v. 256; in 
Agamemnon, v. 1099 3 ; A in che e 9. 747 ond 
%% % 

7. Was the drclamation co The Abbe Da Bos pro- 
tends that it was (t). He has been refuted in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Belles Lettres (u); in which it is proved 
that the inſtrument by which the voice of the actor was 
accompanied, was only employed to ſupport the voice from 
time to time, and N it from riſing too high or n 
too lo] 6 


SAME CHAP, Pace 74. 
On the Vaſes of the Theatres. 


Virtruvvs relates that, under the ſeats 'on which 
the ſpectators ſat in the theatres, the Greek architects 
formed ſmall open cells, in which they placed brazen 
veſſels, intended to receive in their cavities the ſounds 
which came from the ſtage, and reflect them in a ſtrong, 
clear, and harmonious manner, Theſe veſſels were made 
ſo as to ſound the fourth, fifth, and octave, one above the 
other (x) ; and therefore had the ſame proportions between 


() Du Bos, Reflex. Crit. t. iii. p. 54, &c. 
4) Mem. de l' Acad. des Bell. . t. Xxi. p. 1915 209, 
0 Vitruv. de Archit. Ib. 3, cap. 53. 


themſelves as the ſtrings of the lyre which. ſupported the 
voice: but the effect was not the ſame. The lyre indi- 
cated and ſupported the tone; the veſſels could only repro- 
duce and lengthen it: and what advantage could reſult 
from that ſucce ſſion of echoes of which there was nothing 
to deaden the found? This I am unable to diſcover; for 
which reaſon I have not ſpoken of theſe veſſels in the text 
of my work. I had alſo another: it is not proved that the 
Athenians made uſe of them. Ariſtotle propounds theſe 
queſtions: Why does a houſe reſound when it has been 
newly whitened ; when empty veſſels have been ſunk in it; 
when it has wells or ſimilar cavities (5)? lt is not neceſ- 
fary to give his anſwers ;. but he would certainly have 
mentioned the veſſels of the theatres, if they bad been 
known to him. Mummius found them in the theatre of 
Corinth; but this was two hundred years after the time J 
have choſen. - The . cuſtom was afterward introduced in 
ſeveral cities of Greece and Italy, where earthen veſſels 
were ſometimes ſubſtituted inſtead. of thoſe of braſs (2). 
Rome never adopted them; the Roman architects, no 
doubt, perceived that if, on the one hand, they rendered 
the theatre more ſonorous, there were inconveniences, on 
the other, which counterbalanced this advantage. 


—— 


| 0 Va Ariſtot. Probl. ſe. 11, 67, 8, 95 t. ii. p. 736. | | 
Vitruv. . lib. 5, cap. 5. Plin. lib, 11, cap. 51 t. i. p. 643. 
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SAME CHAP. 'Pacz 79. 
On Callipides. 


'Tms actor, who boaſted he could draw. tears from a 
whole auditory («), was ſo proud of his ſucceſs and the 
appfauſes he received, that; having met Agefilaus,- he ad- 
vanced, ſaluted him, and joining thoſe who accompanied 
him, waited for the prince to addreſs him with ſome com- 
pliment; but being diſappointed in this expeRation, he ſaid 
to him: King of Lacedæmon, do you not know me? 
Ageſilaus; having ſurveyed him, coldly aſked him if he 
was not Callipides the ſtage-player. The talents of the 
actor appeared to the Spartan to be of little value. It was 
once propoſed to the ſame Ageſilaus to hear a man who 
could imitate perfectly the ſong of the nightingale z to 
which he only anſwered ; © I have heard the nightingale 
Itſelf (5).“ 


UA 3 | * „ 
SAME CH AP. Pac 85. 
On the Maſks, 


l Sour years fince, a great quantity of filver coins were 
found at Athens, bearing on one fide an indented ſquare, 
and all of them of rude workmanſhip and without legends. 
I acquired ſeveral for the cabinet of the king of France. 
. the different types they bear, I wil © not heſitate to 


— 


Xenoph. in Conv. p. $80, 
e . BC, „„ 
Vor. VI. Ff 


affirm they were ſtruck at Athens, or in the neighbouring 
countries; and that ſome are of the time of Aſchylus, 
and others. more ancient than that poet. 'T'wo of them 
preſent us with that hideous maſk of which I have ſpoken 
in the text of my work. The maſk was then in uſe in the 
infancy of the dramatic art. 


„ eee 
CHAP. LXXI. Pao 111. 


On the Place of the Scene in which Ajax killed 
himſelf. ; 


SEVERAL modern critics have ſuppoſed that, in the 
tragedy of Sophocles, Ajax pierced himſelf with his ſword 
in the ſight of the ſpectators. They ſupport their opinion 
by the authority of the ſcholiaſt, who obferves that the 
heroes rarely killed themſelves on the ſtage (c). I am of 
opinion the rule was not violated on this occaſion; to 
be convinced of which it will be ſufficient to follow the 
thread of the action. | | | 
The chorus, informed that Ajax. is no longer in his 
tent (4), goes out by the two ſides of the theatre, to ſeek 
him and bring him back (e). The hero re-appears. After 
an affecting ſoliloquy, he throws himſelf on the point of 
his ſword, the hilt of which he had previouſly fixed in the 
ground (7): The chorus returns (g); and, while it laments 
that its-reſearches had been ineffeQual, hears the cries of 


r 
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7 Schol Sophocl. in Ajac. v. 826. 
4) Sophocl. in Ajac. v. $05. 

(e) Ibid. v. 824. 

VJ Ibid. v. 326. 
le Ibid. v. 877. 
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and ſaid galen....oro; that is, a cat. . { ſee (1). 
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Tecmeſſa, who has found the body of her huſband (+), 
and advances to behold the fatal ſpectacle (i). Ajax there- 
fore did not kill himſelf on the ſtage. 

I have ſuppoſed that, by the fide of the tent of Ajax, 
there was an avenue which led to the country, and which 
was concealed by a curtain, drawn when the chorus went 
out. It is in this receſs that Ajax appeared and openly 
declared his laſt reſolution, which gives us the reaſon why 
it was ſaid that the part of this hero required a very ſtrong 
voice (4). At the diſtance of ſome paces behind the tent 
he had fixed his ſword. Thus the audience might ſee and 
hear him when he recited his ſoliloquy, yet could not be 
ſpectators of his death. | 


— 
— —— 


SAME CHAP. Pacz 147. 


On the Manner in which the Actor Hegelochus 
pronounced a Verſe of Euripides. 


In Greek, Tm ( galena) ſignifies a calm, and Tan 
{galen ) a cat. In the paſſage in queſtion, Hegelochus 


'. ſhould have pronounced galena oro; that is to ſay, the calm J 
| ſee. Theſe two words were pronounced in ſuch a manner 


that the laſt ſyllable of the former, and the firſt of the 
latter were heard at once. The actor, being exhauſted, 
and his breath ſuddenly failing him, was obliged to ſtop 
after the word galena, the laſt vowel of which he omitted, 


8 Sophocl. in Ajac, v. gco. 
1) Ibid. v. 924, 1022, 

4) Schol. Sophocl, in Ajac. v. $75. 

J) Eurip. in Oreſt. v. 279. Schol. ibid. Markl. in Suppl, Eurip. v. got. 


Ariſtoph. in Ran. v. 306, Schol. ibid. Bruck. ibid. 
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CHAP. LXXII. Pact 190. 


On the Temple of Epheſus, and the Statue of 
the Goddeſs. 


Iv the year 356 before Chriſt, the temple of Epheſus was 
burnt by Heroſtratus (m). Some years after, the Epheſians 
_ rebuilt it. It appears that the fire only deſtroyed the roof, 
and the parts which were not able to reſiſt its fury. See, 

on this ſubject, an excellent diſſertation, by the Marquis 
de Poleni, inſerted in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
_ Crotona (2). If we adopt his opinion, we muſt fay that 
the dimenſions of the temple were the ſame both before 
and after the time of Heroftratus ; and its length, accord- 
ing to Pliny (o), was four hundred and twenty-five feet “, 
its breadth two hundred and twenty feet t, and its height 
ſixty feet J. I imagine the feet [hore intended by Pliny 
were Grecian feet. 

The Epheſians had begun IO FTP temple when 
Alexander propoſed to them to defray alone the whole 
expence, on condition that they would aſcribe the honour 
of it to him in an infcription. He received a refuſal, for 
which they eaſily obtained a pardon on account, of the 
flattery with which it was accompanied. It is not ſuit- 
able to a god,” ſaid the deputy of the Epheſians to the 
king, © to decorate the e of another divinity (p).“ 


— 


n) Plut. in Alex. t. i. p. 655. 

(=) T. i. part 2. No. 13, 14, p- 21, &c. 

() Plin. lib. 36, cap. 14, t. ii. p. 740 

* 4o1 feet 5 inches 8 lines, Fr. (427 tet 10/inchey, Eng.) 
+ 207 ſeet 9 inches 4 lines, Fr. (221 fect 5 inches, Eog } 
| 56 feet B inches, br. (60 feet 4 inches, bog.) 


Sub. lid. 14, Pp. 641, 
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I have only indicated in general the ornaments of the 
ſtatue, becauſe they differ on the monuments which till 
remain, and which are poſterior to the æra of the travels 
of Anacharſis. It is even poſſible that theſe monuments 
may not all have relation to the Diana of Epheſus. Hows 
ever this may be, in ſome of them the upper part of the 
body, or the ſheath which ſupplies its place, is covered with - 
breaſts; and below are ſeveral compartments, ſeparated 
from each other by a liſtel, which runs all round, and on 
which are emboſſed ſmall figures, repreſenting victories, 
bees, oxen, ſtags, and other animals. Sometimes com- 
plete figures of lions are faſtened to the arms (g). I ima- 
gine that, on the ſtatue, theſe ſymbols were of gold. Xe- 
nophon, who, in his little temple at Scillus, had dedicated 
a ftatue of Diana reſembling that of Epheſus, ſays that 
the latter was of gold, and that his was only of cyprefs (r). 
As it appears from other authors that the Diana of Ephe- 
ſus was of wood, it may be preſumed that Xenophon only 
ſpoke of the ornaments with which it was decorated. 

I ſhall here offer an explanation of a ſmall antique in 
gold, which was diſcovered in the territory of the ancient 
Lacedzmon, and of which count Caylus has given an 
engraving in the ſecond volume of his Collection of Anti- 
quities (5s). The gold of it is of baſe quality, and alloyed 
with filver. The workmanſhip is rude and of great anti- 
quity. It repreſents an ox, or rather a ſtag, fitting on its 
haunches. The holes made through it evidently ſhew that 
it was faſtened to ſome more conſiderable body; and if we 
compare it with the different figures of the Diana of Ephe- 
ſus, we ſhall the more eaſily be induced to conclude that it 
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(2) Menetr. Symbol. Dian. Epheſ. Stat. 
7) Xenoph. de Exped. Cyr. lib. 5, p. 350, 
1) Recueil d'Antiq. t. ii, p. 42, pl. Zi. 
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was affixed to ſome ſtatue, as it weighs only one ounce, 
one gros, ſixty grains (one ounce, four pennyweights, 
five grains, Engliſh troy weight), and as its greateſt length 
is only two inches, two lines; and its greateſt height, to 
the extremity of the horns, three inches, one line. Per- 
haps it was formerly carried to Lacedzmon ; perhaps it 
was an ornament of one of the ſtatues of Diana in that 
city, or of that of Apollo at Amyclz, in the decoration of 
which the gold was employed that Crœſus ſent to the La- 
cedæmonians (t). | 

I am of opinion that the more ornaments the figures of 
the Diana of Epheſus have, the leſs ancient they are. Her 
ſtatue at firſt only preſented a head, arms, feet, and a body 
in form of a ſheath. Afterwards were added to it the 
ſymbols of other divinities, and eſpecially thoſe which 
charaCteriſed Iſis, Cybele, Ceres, &c. (u). 

The power of the goddeſs and the devotion of the people 
augmenting in the ſame proportion as her ſymbols, ſhe _ 
was conſidered by ſome as the image of productive nature, 
and by others as one of the greateſt divinities of Olympus. 
Her worſhip, which had long been known in ſome diſtant 
countries (x), extended into Aſia Minor, Syria (y), and 
Greece, properly ſo called (z). It was in its greateft 
ſplendour under the firſt Roman Emperors; and it was 
then, alſo, that other divinities having obtained by the ſame 
means an increaſe of power (a), the idea was conceived of 
thoſe Panthean figures which are {till preſerved in cabinets, 
and which united the ſymbols of all the gods. 


(t) Pauſan. lib. 2, cap. 10, p. 231. 

(2) Menetr. Symbol. Dian. Epheſ. Stat. 

(x) Strab. lib. 4, p. 179, 180. 

(y) Fmperial medals of Cyzicus, Philadelphia in Lydia, Hierapolis in 
Phrygia, Ancyra in Galatia, Neapolis in Paleſtine, &c. &c. Spanh, & Preſt. 
Numiſm. t. i. p. 507. Cuper. in Apoth. Homer, p. 250. 

z) Pauſan. lib. 2, cap. 2, p. 115; lib. 4, cap. 31, p. 357. 

2 Joan. Petr. Bellor. Symbol, Dez Syr, Simulacr, 
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CHAP. LXXIII. PAGE 211. 
| On the Rhodians. 


Tux character which I give of the Rhodians is found- 
ed on a number of paſſages in ancient authors, particularly 
on the teſtimonies of eſteem they received from Alex- 
ander (5); on the famous ſiege which they ſuſtained, with 
ſo much courage, againſt Demetrius Poliorcetes, thirty- 
eight years after the time when I ſuppoſe Anacharſis to 
have viſited their iſland (c); on the powerful ſuccours 
which they furniſhed to the Romans ; and on the marks 
of gratitude which they in conſequence received from the 
republic of Rome (d). | 


ů——— (— 


SAME CHAP. Pace 219, 
On the Labyrinth of Crete. 


I HAVE faid but a word on the famous labyrinth of Crete; 
but the little I have aid it is incumbent on me to juſtify. 
Herodotus has left us a deſcription of that which he 
had ſeen in Egypt, near the lake Mceris. - It conſiſted of 
twelve large contiguous palaces, containing three thouſand 
chambers, fifteen hundred of which were under ground (e). 


io— 


(5) Diod. Sic. 20, p. 809. 
7 Id. Ibid. p. 8 10. Plut. in Demetr. t. i. p. 898. 
Liv. lib. 3 t, cap. 15; lib, 37, cap. 12. Aul, Cell. Kb. 7, cap, 3; 
e) Herodot. lib. 2, cap, 148, F 
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Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, and Mela ſpeak of this 
monument with the ſame admiration as Herodotus (/): 
but not one of them tells us that it was conſtrued to be- 
wilder thoſe who attempted to go over it; though it is 
manifeſt that, without a guide, they would be in danger of 
loſing their way. | 

It was this danger, no doubt, which introduced a new 
term into the Greek language. The ward labyrinth, taken 
in the literal ſenſe, ſignifies a circumſcribed ſpace, inter- 
ſected by a number of paſſages, ſome of which croſs each 
other in every direction, like thoſe in quarries and mines, 
and others make larger or ſmaller circuits round the place 
from which they depart, like the (ſpiral lines we ſee on 
certain ſhells (z). In the figurative ſenſe, it was applied 
to obſcure and captious queſtions (h), to indirect and ambi- 
guous anſwers (i), and to thoſe diſcuſſions which, after 
long digreſſions, bring us back to the point from which 
we ſet out (I). 

Of what nature was the labyrinth of Crete ? 

Diodorus Siculus relates as a conjecture, and Pliny ag 
a certain fact, that Dædalus conſtructed this labyrinth on 
the model of that of Egypt, though on a leſs ſcale (/), 
They add, that it was formed by the command of Minos, 
who kept the Minotaur ſhut up in it; and that in their 
time it no longer exiſted, having been either deſtroyed by 
time, or purpoſely demoliſned (m). Diodorus Siculus and 
- Pliny, therefore, conſidered this labyrinth as a large edi; 

J) Strab. lib: 17, P. $11, Diod, Sic. lib. 1, p. 55. Plin. lib. 36, cap. 13, 
t. ir. p. 739. Pomp. Mela, lib. 1, cap. 9, Pp. 56. 

(g) Helych. Suid. Etymol. Magn. in Aavve. 
oh Lucian. in Fugit. t. iti. p. 371. 
(7) Dionyſ. Halic. de Thucyd. Judic. t. vi. p. 913. 
(4) Plat. in Euthyd. t. i. p. 291, B. Lucian. in Icarom. t. ii. p. 786. 


(/) Diod. Sic. lib. 1, p. 55; lib 4, p. 264 ct 277. Plim. lib. 36, cap. 13˙ 


t. ii. p. 739. | 
(m) Diod. Sic. lib. i. P- 56. 
* Ee 
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ficez- while other writers repreſent it ſimply as a cayern 
hollowed in the rock, and full of winding paſſages (a). 
The two former authors, and the writers laſt mentioned, 
have tranſmitted to us two different traditions ; it remains 
for us to chooſe that which is moſt probable. 

If the labyrinth of Crete had been conſtructed by Dzda- 
lus under Minos, whence is it that we find no mention of 
it, either in Homer, who. more than once ſpeaks of that 
prince and of Crete; nor in Herodotus, who deſcribey 
that of Egypt, after having ſaid that the monuments of I 
the Egyptians are mych ſuperior to thoſe of the Greeks ; 
nor in the more ancient geographers, nor in any, of the | 
writers of the ages when Greece flouriſhed ? 

This work was attributed to Dzdalus, whoſe name is 
alone ſufficient to diſcredit a tradition. In fact, his name, 
like that of Hercules, had become the reſource of ignorance, 
whenever it turned its eyes on the early ages. All great 
labours, all works which required more ſtrength than ine 
genuity, were attributed to Hercules; and all thoſe 18 
had a relation to the arts, and required a certajn degree of 
intelligence in the execution, were aſcribed to Dædalus. 

The opinion of Diodorus and Pliny ſuppoſes that, in 
their time, no traces of the labyrinth exiſled in Crete, and 
that even the date of its deſtruction had been forgotten. 
Yet it is ſaid to have beep viſited by the diſciples of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, who was contemporary with thoſe twq | 
authors (2). The Cretans, therefgre, then believed that 
they poſſeſſed the labyrinth. 

I would requeſt the reader to attend to the following 


— — — 
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(n) Euſtath.. in Odyſſ. lib, 17, p. 1688, lia. $1» Etymol. Maga. in 
Abbe. 
G0 Pailoſtr. Vit. Apoll. lid. 4 cap, 34» P. 174. 
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paſſage in Strabo. « At Nauplia, tear the ancient Argos,” 


ſays that judicious writer, © are ſtill to be ſeen vaſt caverns, | 


in which are conſtrued labyrinths that are believed to be 
the work of the Cyclops (p) * :” the meaning of which is, 
that the labours of men had opened in the rock paſſages 
which croſſed and returned upon themſelves, as is done 
in quarries. Such, if I am not miſtaken, is the idea we 
ought to form of the labyrinth of Crete. 

Were there ſeveral labyrinths in that iſland? Ancient 
authors ſpeak only of one, which the greater part place at 
Cnoſſus; and ſome, though the number is but ſmall, at 
Gortyna (g). | 

Belon and Tournefort (7) have given us the deſcription 
of a cavern ſituated at the foot of Mount Ida, on the 
ſouth ſide of the mountain, at a ſmall diſtance from Gor- 


tyna. This was only a quarry, according to the former, 
and the ancient labyrinth according to the latter; whoſe 


opinion I have followed, and abridged the account he has 


given in my text. Thoſe who have added critical notes to 


his work, beſides this labyrinth, admit a ſecond at Cnoſſus, 
and adduce, as the principal Tupport of this opinion, the 
coins of that city, which repreſent the plan of it, accord- 
ing as the artiſts conceived it. For on ſome of theſe it 
appears of a ſquare form; on others round: on ſome it is 
only ſketched out ; on others it has, in the middle of it, 
the head of the Minotaur (5). In the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Belles Lettres, I have given an engraving of 
cne which, appears to me to be of about the fifth century be- 


= 
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(p) Strab. lib. 8, p. 369 et 373. ny 
93 have token of them in chap. Jiii. of this work, Vol. IV. p. 311. 


(2) Meurſ. in Cret. lib. 1, cap. 2. 
(7) Belon, Obſervat. liv. 1. chap. 6. Tournef, Vozag. t. i. p. 65. 
) Coins in the cabinet of the king of France, 


fore Chriſt ; and on which we ſee, on one fide, the figure 
of the Minotaur, and on the other a rude plan of the la- 
byrintn (t). It is therefore certain that, at that time, the 
Cnoſſians believed they were in poſſeſſion of that cele- 
brated cavern; and it alſo appears that the Gortynians did 
not pretend to conteſt their claim, ſince they have never 
given che figure of it on their money. 

The place where I ſuppoſe the labyrinth of Crete to 
have been ſituated, according to Tournefort (), is but one 
league diſtant from Gortyna ; and, according to Strabo (x), 
it was diſtant from Cnoſſus ſix or ſeven leagues, All we 
can conclude from this is, that the territory of tis latter 
city extended to very near the former. | 

| What was the uſe of the caverns to which the name of 
labyrinth was given? I imagine that they were firſt ex- 
cavated in part by nature; that in ſome places ſtones 
were extracted from them for building cities; and that, in 
more ancient times, they ſerved for a habitation or aſylum 
to the inhabitants of a diſtrict expoſed to frequent incur- 
ſions. In the journey of Anacharſis through Phocis, I 
have ſpoken of two great caverns of Parnaſſus, in which 
the neighbouring people took refuge; in the one at the 
time of the deluge of Deucalion, and in the other at the in- 
vaſion of Xerxes ()). I here add that, according to Diodo- 
rus Siculus, the moſt ancient Cretans dwelt in the caves 
of Mount Ida (z). The people, when enquiries were made 
on the ſpot, ſaid that their labyrinth was originally only a 
priſon (2). It may have been put to this uſe; but it is 
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(:) Mem. de l' Acad, des Bell. Lettr. t. xxiv. p. 40. 
(«) Tournef, Voyag. t. i. p. 65. 

(x) Strab. lib. 10, p. 476. 

( y) Chap. xxii. of this work. 

(z) Diod. Sic. lib. 5, p. 334- 

(2) Philoch, ap. Plut, t. i, p. 6, E. 


difficult to believe ale to — * * of a few un- 


happy wretches, ſuch immenſe labours would have been. 
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CHAP. LXXIV. Pao 249 
On the Size of the Iſle of Samos, 


STRABO, Agathemerus, Pliny, and Iſidorus differ 
with reſpect to the circumference of the iſle of Samos. 
According to the firſt it is 600 ſtadia (5), or 221 leagues; 
according to the ſecond (c), 630 ſtadia, or nearly 24 
leagues ; according to Pliny (4), 87 Roman miles, or ſome- 
what more than 26 Jeagues ; according to Iſidorus (e), 100 
Roman miles, or 30 leagues. Similar diſagreements are 
frequently found in the meaſures given by the ancients, 
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SAM E 165 HAP. Pace 265, 
On the Ring of Polycrates, 


Accorxpng to Re. Clemens of Alexandria, this 


ring repreſented a lyre (. The fact is of no great im- 
ur berg we may remurt with what care the Romans 


— — _— * 
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2 Strab. lib. 14, p. 637. 
5 Agath. lib. 1, cap. 5, ap. 8 Min. t. ii, p. 17, 
Plin. lib. 5, cap. 31, p- 286, 
Iſid. ap. Plin. ibid. 
Clem, Alex, in Pzdag, lib. 3, p. 255. Mariett. Pier, Grav. t, i. 
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© preſerved the relics of a antiquity, In the temple of Con- 


5 cord at Rome. a fardonyx was Ihewn, which \ was ſaid to 
# be the ring of Polycrates. | It was Kept in a golden box, 


-_ 


and was a preſent from Auguſtus (s)- Solinus alſo gives 
the name of ſardonyx to the gem « of Polycrates (5) but it 
appears, by the teſtimony of other authors, and — 
of Herodotus, that it was an emerald (i). 


CHAP. LXXVI. Pao 368. 
On an Inſcription relative to the Feſtivals of Delos. 


IN the year 1739, the Earl of Sandwich brought from 
Athens to London a marble, on which was engraven a 
long inſcription. It contains the ſtatement of the ſums 
that were due to the temple of Delos, both from indivi- 
duals and from entire cities. The ſums which had been 
paid, and thoſe which had not, are ſpecified. It alſo ſtates 
the expence of the Theoria, or deputation of the Athe- 
nians, viz. For the crown of gold preſented to the god, 
the workmanſhip included, 1 500 drachmas (1350 livres— 
561. 5s.) ; for the tripods given to the victors, the work- 
manſhip likewiſe included, 1000 drachmas (oo livres 
371. 10s); for the architheori, a talent (5400 livres 
2251.); for the captain of the galley which carried the 
Theoria, 7000 drachmas (6300 livres—2621, 108.) ; for 


* 


(g) Plin. lib. 37, cap. 1, t. ii. p. 764. 
83 Solin, cap. 33, p. 63. 
i) Herodot. lib, 3, cap. 41. 
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the purchaſe of 109 oxen for facrifice, 8415 drachtiias 

(7573 livres—31 fl. 115. 3d.), &c. &. This inſcription, 
which has been elucidated by Mr. Taylor (4) and Father 
Corſini (I), is of the year before Chriſt 373 or 372, and 
precedes the time in which I ſuppoſe Anacharſis to have 
travyelled by only about thirty-two years. 
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4) Marmor Sandvicenſe, cum Comment. et Notis Joan. Taylor. 
8 Corſin. Diſſert. in Append. ad Not. Græcorum. 
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